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PREFACE 


HE simple description of ‘‘ A Tale’ would seem to 
describe the contents of the following pages with 
least room for objection on the ground of misnomer. A 
“ Romance ”’ the book is not ; for much has gone to it that 
is far removed from fancy or invention. Even the casual 
student of this story of the corner of Essex, with its own 
particular beauty and magic, that is the scene of most of 
the action described here, will know that Edward Mantell 
is no imaginary person; that his claim was actually 
preferred, and his trial took place ; that Nicholas Johnson 
was, in fact, charged on Potter’s evidence with the crime 
of sorcery in connection with a wax image of Queen 
Elizabeth that he had made. No profound research in the 
records of the Privy Council is necessary to realize that 
John a Lee and Thomas Glascocke lived and breathed, 
-and were concerned in the curious charge of conjuration 
with him. 

In the Calendar of Spanish State Papers, 1550-15517, the 
story of the Lady Mary’s efforts to escape the country 
from Woodham Walter Hall, via Maldon, is told by 
M. Jehan Duboys in his letter to the Queen Dowager far 
more vividly than here ; while the brass tablet in Little 
Baddow Church still bears testimony to the pathetic insist- 
ence on her mortality for wince Mercymight, the daughter 
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of Mr. Richard Springham, pleaded. Her story and the 
other threads that make up this tale preclude it no less 
from the description of ‘‘ Historical Novel.”’ 

The singular events that went to make the story of a 
man’s life; the environment of a period of movement 
and passion and change ; the strange destiny that parentage 
and character imposed upon him, and the problem of life’s 
meaning, at which humanity, with him, makes wistful 
guess-work ; the fortitude and patience that gave his soul 
significance and final value, uplifting him above the varying 
currents of fate: these things, enacted in the setting of 
a countryside familiar and romantic, have seemed well 
worth writing about, and, it may be hoped, worth the 
perusal. 
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CHAPTER RI 
THE WYVERN 


HE east wind, bitter with the spume from the 
troubled surface of the North Sea, meets the 

first serious check to its onrush over the Essex coast in 
the low rampart of hill between Danbury and Little Bad- 
dow. The sands, the saltings, the marshes within the old 
sea wall, the mudflats haunted by wild-fowl, the rift in the 
littoral caused by the tidal estuary of the Blackwater ; 
over all these, skirting Maldon Hill, it sweeps as it were 
with a shrill triumph, and flails the Ridge. The trees 
grow under torment, the oaks root themselves with deeper 
hold, the elms sway and snap unexpectedly, the under- 
growth is dense with brier and bracken. As the Ridge 
slopes its five-mile way to the sea, the Common begins, 
uncultivated, unpeopled, for the most part trackless. 
The west wind finds its last barrier in the Ridge, roaring 
over Essex to the sea’s liberty. The old road runs eastward 
from the county town to the coast, climbing the long hill 
to Danbury village that clings to the summit. The spur 
of the Ridge runs northward to the less frequented and 
wilder district of Little Baddow. Both places have been 
the sites of old camps—Danish, British, prehistoric. 
Smooth slopes, well-nigh obliterated earthworks, old names, 
still bear witness to the ancient uses of the places, and the 

far outlook over the estuary remains ever the same. 


Utter darkness of a starless night; the all-pervading 
sea-fog, driven by an eastern gale, seemingly tireless and 
untamable, wrapped the Ridge on a November night of 
1540. For days the grey clouds had hurried low from the 
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south-west, low down, pouring torrential rains. Autumn 
had assumed almost an aspect of malevolence towards 
the human race. Few and sparse, the farmers and their 
labourers had been driven to shelter, and only essential 
outdoor work had been done. Grievous loss of cattle had 
occurred, and the land was a morass. Then, with a shift 
of wind, had come the fog. 

Parsonage Farm in Little Baddow lay somewhat to the 
west of the Ridge, on a small tableland close to dense 
woods. The little house furnished shelter for the vicar, 
for the rector was a non-resident. It overlooked the old 
manorhouse of Rifehams, half a mile away to the south- 
west, protected by hills and woods from the wild weather. 
Parson Miller lived alone in stoical poverty. Too little 
concerned with such things as most men deem desirable, 
rather than press for recognition and advancement, he had 
gone without them. His way of life: the services, duties ; 
contact with the outlook and lives of the people among 
whom he lived, had thrown him back upon his own spiritual 
resources, and he was much given to reverie, and to the 
things of the world unseen. 

The circumstances of the material world offered little 
to attract him on this wild night. He sat in a small, low 
room, the dingy, timbered roof of which was half obscured 
by the smoke that had been driven down the wide chimney. 
He had fed the fire patiently, and its fitful flame threw odd 
shadows on the rough furniture and utensils, and lighted 
the thin cheeks, the remote eyes, the grey lank hair, the 
patched cassock, the bony fingers from which the dirty 
Breviary had fallen, and the boarded floor with strewn 
rushes. The house shook under the ceaseless blows of the 
gale; rain drummed on the leaded windows, and filtered 
under the door. Somewhere amid the great roar of wind 
a loose board flapped; but the narrowed eyelids of the 
man, as he looked at the fire, showed he was forgetful of 
surroundings, 
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He was recalling a dream, a strange persistent dream 
that was woven, partly of memory, partly of present 
circumstance, partly and most vividly and significantly, 
of some purpose or prophecy he could not fathom. A 
single incident of his past furnished the setting. He saw 
himself a younger man in minor orders, flushed and proud 
with a sense of self-importance, in the midst of a great 
multitude in a far-away Midland town. The cobbles of the 
street were rough to his thin shoes. His shoulders bowed 
with the weight of a bent and heavy man who leaned upon 
him. The soft hand round his neck gleamed with rings ; 
perfume, and the rustle and shimmer of gorgeous silk 
were about him, yet the heavy, powerful face of the Car- 
dinal, at which he looked with reverent awe, was that of a 
dead man, stricken. The soul was stumbling like the tired 
feet. Wide gates, flaring torches, kneeling attendants 
were before them, and above them flapped a great red 
banner. Somehow, it was upon this banner that his atten- 
tion centred. A great Tudor rose filled the midst of it, 
and above, twisted in the moving folds like a live thing, a 
winged serpent—a Wyvern. 

The picture faded as he looked, and the wind rose once 
again insistent on his thoughts. But now it blended with 
his fancy, and was dealing with the Wyvern. The creature 
seemed impaled upon a high pinnacle, above a grey tower. 
It swung in the gale this way and that, and screamed as 
it swung. The head swayed to the direction from which 
the wind came, but it changed constantly. Its fiery gold 
caught the sun, but the creature was greened with dank 
verdigris, and metallic rust caused the strange noise. It 
seemed to be in bitter revolt at the wind’s tyranny. It 
was at the mercy of the blast, and would not have it so ; 


yet was there no escape. It swung to and fro, gleamed | 


and shadowed, and obeyed its master crying. 
Something of the significance began to shape itself in the 
mind of the man out of the deep places of his soul whence 
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the portent had arisen. The serpent—ageless wisdom—cast 
down from a lofty inheritance to dust and degradation 
through pride and audacity that yet had somewhat of 
divinity ; an angel become evil, a power shattering the 
perfection of God’s paradise, and yet—winged. Imagina- 
tion had clothed the servile worm with means to soar— 
to become the equal of the eagle; yet this driving wind 
of necessity, or destiny, mocked all its high meaning. As 
the wind willed, the shining coils turned; the sinister 
head pointed, and the grating cry sounded... . 

The priest shook himself from the dream that obsessed 
him. At any rate his own life was hedged with quiet and 
sombre duty, that rendered regrets for its past story useless, 
and shut out from the future the possibility of high and 
torturing spiritual conflict. The aspiration, the defeat, 
the struggle, the power of flight prisoned ; these at least 
were remote from him. 

He stooped for his Breviary, thinking to say his office, 
and seek sleep, if the turmoil of the storm would allow it. 
The wind lulled suddenly as he reached forward, and in the 
momentary quiet the sound of a knock, falteringly given, 
came from the barred door. 
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CHAPTER II 
NIGHT AT THE CHURCH 


ARSON MILLER straightened himself quickly and 
amazedly. The sense of the night and wild weather 
having swept the countryside with a great loneliness, had 
unconsciously possessed him, yet here was one abroad. 
He hesitated, then reached the door with a single step, 
and lifted the bar. Like a thrust from a powerful hand, 
the wind swung the door inwards, and roared into the little 
room, scattering rushes, and sending the ashes in a cloud 
from the wood-fire. He gazed out into the blackness. 
The half-light from the door fell on a small forlorn figure 
that stood motionless. 

“Enter, my son,” said the priest briefly. 

A haggard boy of about twelve came in heavily. His 
white face streamed and his dark hair hung plastered 
about it. A sheep-skin, belted round his waist, steamed 
and stank. His legs were clothed loosely in coarse cloth, 
bound about with thongs. Dark mud covered his feet, and 
around them little puddles quickly formed on the floor. 
With quick movements, the man thrust him to the fire, 
and kicked the logs to a flare. He knew the boy; a heavy- 
witted child, employed, since he could walk, at bird-scaring 
or sheep-tending, that had had much ado to learn his 
Paternoster. Now he stood, blankly, before the fire, with 
open mouth, bringing his whole effort to bear on the 
delivery of the few words with which his mind was charged. 
The priest wisely gave him time. From a hook that hung 
down the chimney he took a smoking iron vessel, and drew 


from thence a bowl with a stewed rabbit’s leg and an onion ~ 
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in hot broth, to which a manchet of coarse bread was 
added. The boy sank on a stool and ate voraciously, 
while the man watched him. Presently, between mouth- 
fuls, the child turned and repeated his lesson : 

“Master Jeffry, the fuller—sick to death.” 

The parson looked for a moment blankly, glancing at the 
window. Jeffry, the fuller at the mill, was well-nigh two 
miles away—two miles of running water and slippery paths. 
A man might well lose his way in the mirk of a night like 
this. He sighed, looked at the rough crucifix over the 
fireplace, and, fetching a pair of great boots from a nook, 
donned them stiffly. 

““ Who bade thee come ? ”’ he asked. 

“Goody Snell,”’ answered the boy, after hard thought. 
‘Master Jeffry, the fuller—sick to death,” he repeated. 

A new note in the wind seemed to attune itself to a 
certain malevolence. The priest gave a little shudder. 
It seemed somehow more terrible to die in such weather. 
He lit a lanthorn, and cast about his shoulders a thick 
mantle witha hood. A staffanda book of offices completed 
his preparations ; then he glanced at the boy, stretching 
shaking hands to the flame, with his white face turned 
appealingly, for the thought of leading the priest back 
through the weather daunted him. 

“ Bide if thou wilt,”’ said the man pityingly, “‘ and sleep 
if thou canst. Benedicat te.’’ The door swung, the ashes 
flew, and he was gone. 

The child crossed himself and shrank nearer to the fire, 
with his head against the wall. Presently his mouth fell 
open and he slept. | 

Out in the night, Parson Miller battled with the wind. 
It had veered north, and its note had risen from the 
roaring of asea toashriek. Almost immediately the swing- 
ing lanthorn blew out, and he set it down by the tithe- 
barn. Gathering his cloak about him tightly with the © 
freed hand, he strode with difficulty on the soft and marshy 
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footpath. Often missing it, he found himself ankle-deep 
in water ; often checked by canker-brambles, he made his 
way slowly down the hill. Sometimes the darkness was 
darkened by spreading trees, clashing their branches, 
through which the wind sang and cried. Presently his 
going improved a little ; he had reached a track used by 
carts, for here and there rude efforts to repair it had been 
made, by stones piled in the ruts and withies laid thickly 
in the gullies. He went on steeply downhill under more 
densely-arching trees. 

A light caught his eye, away on his left. Some one 
wakened at Cuckoos Farm, he reflected, and felt cheered 
by the thought of other human beings enduring the strange- 
ness of life, and striving against its hostility. He passed 
close by the farm, and the light had gone. From some- 
where came the noise of sheltered kine when the wind 
lulled. He walked now more confidently, and several times 
paid for his speed by a sudden step downwards into a 
ditch half full of water, that swirled and bubbled downhill. 
At length fell a deeper darkness from large trees, and, 
straining his eyes, he discerned the square tower of the 
church. 

He was now on more familiar ground. He walked 
among the grave-mounds, with the grass growing rank and 
high over them ; touched the churchyard cross to assure 
himself of his position, and groped for the key under the 
stone. It turned with difficulty in the priest’s door that 
led into the chancel, and he entered. 

A single rosy light, like an unearthly flower, hung before 
the high altar. He bent in the darkness before it, and 
looked up. The light caught on a silver dove, suspended 
above his head. With careful hands, he unfastened a 
cord by the wall, and lowered it slowly. The dove seemed 
to sway and hover towards him, reflecting more of the 


.. red glow. : 
When it swung low, he made fast the cord again, and 
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reverently holding the pyx, opened a lid on the bird’s 
chased back, between the spreading wings. From the 
hollow interior of the dove he took out a small closed box 
containing the Sacrament, and secured it within his own 
breast. Then, glancing round, he turned to the doorway. 
The church was damp and cold; a faint smell of incense 
hovered about. He could just discern the screen and the 
back of the rood. The entering draught made the little 
flame leap. The sudden access of light illumined for a 
moment the low side window near by, and as the priest’s 
glance travelled thither his heart stood still and his 
flesh tingled ; for a face was pressed against the leaded 
panes—a, face white and stricken, with dropping jaw and 
staring eyes that looked not at him, but at the dove, swing- 
ing lightly in the red glow. ; 

With a dry throat the priest passed through the door, 
and his eyes strove to pierce the darkness without. A 
man, seen dimly, crouched against the window—a man who 
did not notice his approach till a hand fell on his shoulder 
and brought him round with a gasp and a choking cry. 

“What dost thou here at this hour, Jake?” asked the 
priest harshly. 

For answer the man sprang up and heaved aloft a 
mattock. The light shone faintly on its bright points ; 
but the parson stood his ground. 

“Nay, for your soul’s salvation, man, hold your hand : 
I bear the Body of Christ.”’ 

The man let fall the tool, and drooped, breathing 
heavily. . 

“Once again I bid thee answer. What is thy unholy 
work ? Is hell naught to thee?” ; 

The man was silent. He turned, and would have fled, 
but the priest’s hand held him. With a strong effort of 
will, he led him through the door whence he had come. 
The man sank on one of the stalls. The priest closed the 
door quickly, and, lighting an altar candle at the lamp, 
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brought it down until it shone upon the wild face. Then 
he stood before him, and cowed him with steady, burning 
eyes. 

Jake’s glance wandered fearfully round, but returned 
ever to the dove that had held the Sacrament. 

“Tt come down—it come down to damn me, father,” 
he said at last, shakily. 

“ Damnation is for none but the wicked. What is this 
deed of thine ? ”’ 

There was.uneasy silence between them. Outside the 
building the wind roared, and it called the priest to his 
mission. He laid his hand upon the sacred elements in his 
breast and rose, ; 

“Get thee gone,” he said, “‘ and tell me what endangers 
thy soul ere thy next communion. . . . Ah, Saints of God, 
what is that ?” * 

Jake had risen, making for the door. As he did so, a 
skull, with a horrible sound, fell from his coat where it had 
been concealed. The man groped for it, his face distorted, 
but the priest was too quick. 

“ Nay, shalt tell me now,” he cried. ‘‘ This is more than 
wickedness. What dost thou with the mazzard? God’s 


a? 


curse—— 

Jake grovelled again. : 

““Am sworn to silence, father... yet needs must A 
tell, so that A sleep again. A digged up the mazzard for 
Nick Johnson. A digged it, and looked through window, 
and the dove come down.” 

Parson Miller made the sign of the cross. 

“T hear strange tidings of that unholy man,” he said, 
with horror on his face. ‘‘ What would he with the bones 
of the dead ? ”’ 

“?Trow not, father. They say he makes mazzards talk 
by his arts,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ but I know naught, naught. 
Nick Johnson proffered me a noble for it, and would God I 


had never hearkened.” 
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The priest hesitated and thought deeply. At length he 
took the man’s hand, and laid it on his own breast, over 
the Sacrament. 

“ Swear by this,’”’ he said, ‘‘ thou knowest no more of 
this matter.” — 

‘““T swear by the Sacrament of God, His Body, and by 
His Mother.” © 

“And that thou wilt go no further in it, nor in any 
covenant with that man.” 


“T swear.” 
“Now, to-morrow bury thou this poor relic again, and 
get thee gone. . . . I will pray for thee.” 


Breathing heavily, Jake shambled, with dragging feet 
and bent head, into the night. 


CHAP ER LEY 
THE FLOOD 


NEW sound in the air, ceaseless, threatening, 
terrible, was added to the wind as the priest 
resumed his journey. It was the flood. The water had 
come out for miles, inundating the low-lying countryside. 
Chelmer’s banks had disappeared: a roaring torrent 
rolled over the meadows to the sea, and the air murmured 
strangely. Below the church the ground sloped again, 
and grew softer and more water-logged. 

Groping with difficult steps toward the river, touching 
the hedge-bank ever and anon with his staff, the priest 
soon found his feet in running water. Away ahead another 
glimmer.of light showed, but the track bent away south 
fromit. A little tributary of the river had swollen, cover- 
ing pasture and willows, and swirled up to a rickety bridge. 
This was traversed with care, for beneath it lay deep pools, 
and the water drummed and wallowed in the darkness. 

With a sigh the parson found himself at the cross-tracks. 
The mill lay immediately in front, as he knew. He could 
hear nothing but the roar of water over the sluice, and the 
wind tore at his cloak. He found the door of the house 
and beat upon it. : 

He was evidently looked for. A woman, with tear- 
stained face, opened to him and bade him enter, making 
an awkward reverence. Fire illumined a low timber- 
ceiled room, where two silent men sat listlessly. He 
passed quietly up narrow stairs, and, intent on his office, 
knelt by the wasted shape, sharply outlined through its 


covering. 
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A drawn yellow face with hopeless eyes that sought his 
own, and looked for what he had brought, turned and 
turned upon the rough pillow. The last rites were admin- 
istered, the Sacrament taken from the little pyx and 
received, an old woman following the proceedings on her 
knees awkwardly but devoutly. The dying man sank 
into coma, and was anointed, his breath coming more 
slowly and deeply. The priest ended prayers and waited 
awhile, speaking little. Presently he rose, and passed 
out of the door into the darkness. 

Again the north wind tore at him. The water had 
risen. Groping with his staff, he made his way slowly. 
The flood suddenly swirled about his feet. He stopped 
and looked for a star, but there was no help in the black © 
sky. Branches whipped his face, and he painfully re- 
traced his steps, setting forth again, and keeping the wind 
carefully on his left hand. Soon he thought the road 
should bend, but, turning that way, he slipped into a 
ditch full of water. He turned again, and the water 
rose about his knees; tried in yet a different direction 
with a like result. A sudden fear, of which he was quickly 
ashamed, held him for a moment. The thought had 
come to him that he might be lost; might wander into 
deep water and drown. Imagination worked swiftly, 
and in anticipation he struggled for a slippery foothold, 
finding none; felt the weight of his cloak dragging him 
into an icy depth—the dark flood closing above his head, 
and running—ever running. .. . 

He controlled himself, angry with his own fear, and 
realized that nothing but patience and great caution 
might help him now. But trial after trial ended in ever 
deeper water, so that he dared go no farther. At length 
he struck something with his staff. It was a willow, 
hollow and rotten, split and trailing in the flood. He 
found he could rest upon a part of it, so he sat down with 
stoic resignation, shivering; and, drawing his feet up 
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carefully, he made up his mind to await the dawn. Better 
this weary vigil than death, sudden and horrible. He 
began repeating the Psalms to occupy his mind, and verse 
after verse they came back, for his fancy pictured the 
letters in his Breviary. 

Soon his mind wandered and the world became unreal. 
Dream mixed with reality, and the noise of great waters 
lulled him. The wind rose, and fell, and cried; and again 
his imagination pictured the Wyvern swinging to it, with 
unavailing, helplessly-spreading wings, and tortured face. 
He dozed briefly, and awoke with a sense that the wind 
had a message it was striving to deliver to him. He stared 
into the night, and suddenly he half rose, while a cry 
came from him, for a hundred yards away the light of a 
janthorn swung and danced over the flood, gleamed and 
wavered, went out and shone again, reflected in the water 
below it. His cry was caught up and lost in the tumult. 
He understood the uselessness of it, and awaited what 
might happen. 

Whatever bore the light, it was approaching, oddly and 
hesitatingly. Nearer it came, and then swayed violently. 
A horse’s shrill neigh that became a choked scream 
followed ; and then, as though God intervened, the clouds 
broke, and a sudden crescent of moon shone in a sickly 
haze behind the scud that fled about it with an astonishing 
swiftness. 

Parson Miller saw a horse, floundering in the flood on its 
side, struggling with a terrible desperation to find foot- 
hold ; while near by, tangled and caught in wild confusion, 
a man’s arm stretched out. In an instant both were gone, 
carried away by the torrent. A second mounted rider 
stood, with horse knee-deep in swirling waves. It was 
he who carried the lanthorn, and faint moonlight caught 
the long blade of a sword that flickered and went again, 
ere it was quenched by a new squall with dense clouds and 


cold rain, 
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- The priest felt his heart throb with horror. He realized, 
with a certainty he could not doubt, that he had witnessed 
a man slain foully and treacherously. He shrank more 
closely to the tree. The light shone and wavered again, 
coming towards him. It gleamed on somewhat that 
burned red, and glittered as it was caught. And now, 
indeed, he doubted if he dreamed or no, for upon a red 
cloth, illumined by the lanthorn, he could see plainly the 
five-petalled rose of the Tudors; burnished and golden 
it shone on a bright cloth that hung by the horse’s side, 
looking sinister and strange there in the darkness. The 
light stood still, then swayed again, as though by sudden 
movement. There was a faint cry and a splash. The 
light vanished and reappeared a few yards to the left ; 
then retreated slowly, and went out. The horseman 
had thrown something into the flood and had gone— 
something that cried faintly. 

Without hesitation or reasoning, urged by overmastering 
impulse that uplifted him beyond himself, the parson 
tore at his mantle and cast it on the tree. He flung himself 
in the direction of the splash he had heard. Two steps 
took him floundering and slipping on mud and weeds 
to a submerged hedge. With a shock, he felt the icy flood 
rise to his waist, yet he did not wait or think. Destiny 
and his own instinct seized him, and filled him with a 
determined fury and will to destroy, so far as he might, 
this open manifestation of deadly evil he had witnessed. 
Action called to action. Wading and groping, he searched, 
half sobbing, and yet not doubting somehow, of success. 
He was well-nigh up to his neck in water, when suddenly 
his hand, feeling this way and that on the moving flood, 
touched something cold. 

It was the face of a little child. 


The dawn broke bleak and white over great waters, 
and the light filtered slowly through the scudding clouds 
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into the valleys. The great timber-and-brick Manor- 
House by Little Baddow Church extended one wing, 
topped with red-clustered chimneys, till it overhung the 
track that divided the churchyard from its walls. The 
Hall was quiet, and the noise of one or two serving-men 
moving about in it echoed along the old rafters. Sir 
Richard Rich, lord of the Manor, did not dwell there ; 
and disuse and damp gave a neglected aspect to the pile. 

The head serving-man found an unusual silence. 
Wondering in a slow-witted way what it was that should 
have accompanied his faggot-bearing at this hour, it 
came to him that the bell had not rung for Mass. 

He lit a fire in the great open fireplace, and opened the 
door. Something fell forward against his knees, and he 
cried out as he fell back a pace. Stooping, he picked up 
a fallen man, and discovered Parson Miller, white as the 
dead and unconscious. His cassock, sodden and reeking, 
clung about his limbs. In his arms something moved. 
A little boy, wrapped tight in a wet mantle, stirred and 
whimpered and tried to open the priest’s eyes with cold 
and shaking fingers. 


CHAPTER? iV 
RIFEHAMS 


AME COMPTON was sitting in the south room 
ID at Rifehams, plying a not very busy needle. 
The wintry sun made long, light streaks on the oaken 
floor, and touched her bright-coloured farthingale with 
an intenser blue. Her long peaked bodice was stiff with 
embroidery and her white throat shone open, with a back- 
ground of stiff upstanding collar. A fur tippet was about 
her shoulders, and her reddish hair, streaked with grey, 
had a few pearls looped in it. She had the pale com- 
plexion that goes with red hair, and she was comely; a 
little past middle age, somewhat lethargic, and listless. 
Her attention wavered between the bird she was em- 
broidering, and a performance that involved some noise 
at the farther end of the long, wainscoted room. 

A little boy, in hose and shirt, with doublet cast aside 
and sleeves rolled up to elbows, was. making passes with 
a miniature yet glittering rapier at the wall. Near by, 
in a window-seat, Parson Miller sat with books upon the 
lap of his cassock, and hands folded patiently. He was 
pale and ill from his late terrible night in the floods, and 
his eyes bore trouble in them. 

Master Richard Bristowe, the young kinsman of the 
lady of Rifehams, continued his rapier practice. A 
leathern glove hung on the wall at about the level of his 
own breast. With extended arm, and bent knee, he aimed 
the point of his weapon at the thumb of it, on which glittered 
a small piece of protective steel. With a quick thrust, 
lunge, and stamp, the rapier glanced forward and struck 
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the glove, the point sometimes being turned by the metal, 
but more often piercing the leather and the wood beyond 
it. After each attack, the boy swiftly recovered the atti- 
tude of defence, moving back his slim legs. At intervals, 
he would retreat farther away, turning the rapier with 
quick wrist movements to parry imaginary thrusts. He 
was a fresh, cheery-looking boy of rather spare figure, 
with longish rough hair in great disorder, cut straight 
across the brow. While he fenced, his eyes shone in- 
tently : while he paused for breath, with flushed face, he 
laughed for no perceptible reason. 

The wood-fire cracked, and sometimes smoked. Dame 
Compton sighed rather pettishly, and laughed not at all. 
Parson Miller was rapt and remote. Truth to tell, the 
priest was more mentally disturbed by his late experiences 
than bodily affected, though he felt ill enough. The 
things had come upon him suddenly ; these things of the 
material world of disquieting import ; the material world 
he had accustomed himself to treat, more or less, as rather 
a negligible affair, detailing bodily habits to meet its needs. 

The stamping and exclaiming in the room precluded 
speech, so his thoughts roamed uneasily. What was — 
_ this in which he had been called to share? From the 
contemplative life, Destiny had cast him down to activity 
of apparently desperate significance. He had contem- 
plated stars from a tower, and had fallen among striving 
passions, unwittingly and yet inevitably taking part. 
There was the unholy business with the skull. What 
should decent human beings do with the relics of the dead ? 
What horrid world of thought and act was this he had 
accidentally set foot in? The familiar shudder of fear, 
went over him, and he crossed himself, as was his habit. . . / 
He forced his thought away from abominable possibilities 
of wizardry, suggested by legend and village lore, yet 
the hateful face of Nicholas Johnson would not be entirely 
banished... . 
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Memory brought back the roar of waters and the black- 
ness ; the riders, the murder, the cry of the horse, the 
wavering lanthorn, and the rose gleaming in the darkness. 
Well he knew from whence those riders came, for the Tudor 
rose had revealed it to him. He pictured them, swinging 
out of the gates of New Hall at Boreham, three miles 
away; that great brick pile of twisted chimneys and 
embrasured windows, with its lawns, and fishponds, and 
avenues of trees. A sinister place it seemed to him, 
despite the glitter and laughter King Henry and his Court 
had brought to it; despite the fine folk in gleaming 
raiment, that rode gaily, or walked daintily, or danced to 
sweet-toned instruments within its enclosure. The spirit 
of unhappy Queen Anne was about it; her girlish folly, 
her prayers, her tears, her tragic and horrible end. 

He knew that, somewhere sheltered in those dark 
rooms, on that night of flood and terror, the Lady Mary, 
the King’s daughter, was waking ; listening to the storm 
and the crash of boughs ; thinking, perchance fearfully, 
of her mother and her desperate unhappiness; proud 
queen as long ago she had been, moving royally among 
the great of the earth: and then this demonic and terrible 
king who had courted and wed her in the days of his 
graciousness and splendour; then to strike her down, 
outfacing all the storms and threats of heaven and earth 
—the curse of Holy Church, the hatred of the Emperor 
Charles, that his ungovernable will might prevail... . 
The pictures trembled and flashed before the priest’s 
mind, and ended in this last one, with the unsolved riddle. 
What of those two horsemen, riding out of the gates of 
New Hall with the child into the night of terror? ... 

At all events the child was safe; suffering with chill 
and ague, yonder at Parsonage Farm, yet on the way to 
recovery. He thought of the little, white, scared face, 
looking out from the corner of the room, where the rough 
pallet lay; of kindly old Goody Gyll, who had volunteered 
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to nurse them both a week ago, when the tumbril had 
brought them, wrapped up warmly, from the Hall. 

What should become of him? What were best to do? 
To reveal fully the occasion of his presence were to betray 
him to his enemies, desperate and bloody foes, who sought 
his life. . . . The priest flushed with anger. It surely 
was a devil’s deed to slay a child. Could he be concealed, 
or would village tongues perchance carry gossip to Bore- 
ham? The truth must be kept from all... . 

Master Dick Bristowe was laughing before him. He 
had done with his rapier-play, and was standing, a quaint 
little figure, on one leg, awaiting events. The priest had 
looked at him for some moments without seeing him. 

““We await the lesson, Sir William,” said the lady, 
looking across the room without any eagerness. Truth 
to tell, she wearied of the country—the inclement weather, 
the chill winds, the wet roads. She had known urban 
life, with gay folk, and light-hearted talk. The glitter 
and folly of the Court were like wine to her. The elaborate 
dresses, the thrill of intrigues of which she heard whispers 
but in which she was never sufficiently intelligent to share ; 
the poets who made artificial verses; Master Holbein, 
who had made a sketch of the fine lines of her mouth; 
the richly clad ambassadors who looked grave or false ; 
the cobbled streets, the long rows of gabled London houses, 
the barges and swans on the river, with the stately palaces 
lining the banks of it: these things she regretted, and the 
lack of them soured her, here in remote Essex. 

Parson Miller came across to a chair near her, and 
opened a book. The boy sat at his feet, and toyed with 
a bit of bright embroidery. He noticed how the priest 
absently turned over the pages. Suddenly he began to 
read ; é 

“ Induite armaturam Det, ad posse vos stare adversus 
insidias diaboli. Quoniam non est nobis colluctatio adversus 
sanguinem et carnem, sed adversus principatus, adversus 
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potestates, adversus mundi potentes tenebrarum seculi huius 
contra spivritualia nequitie in celestibus. Propter hoc 
accipite universam armaturam Dei.” 

He shuddered a little, straightened himself, and began 
to talk. 

“Saint Paul his letter to the Christian folk of Ephesus. 
What knowest thou of Ephesus, lad ? ” 

‘““’Twas where the image of the Huntress fell from 
heaven,” said the boy; ‘‘ would I had seen it! I heard 
tell she was beautiful, this lady Diana, with the moon set 
upon her brow, and her kirtle to her knee ; with her dogs 
at her feet, and her quiver on her back. . . . Once, me- 
thought, in the woods nigh Twitty Fee, I saw her in the 
starlight ; but I feared, and hid in the bracken.”’ 

“Talkest foolishly, lad. She was a devil, worshipped 
by the paynim.” 

“ And at Ephesus were seven who slept, and——”’ 

‘Nay, that as profane story. What more Soehdba: 
thou from the Scripture ? ’ 

“Great wizardry was there, and magic potions, and 
strange books of price. They burnt them, and ’twas a 
pity, Master Johnson saith——” 

The priest’s hand fell suddenly on the boy’s shoulder. 

“What of him? When didst thou talk with him ? ” 

The lad shrank and winced under his grip. 

“Nay, father; by the oak at Woodham Mortimer 
I met him. He spake of these things.”’ 

“Avoid him, Dick, I command thee! Madam, I 
beseech thee, forbid the boy to consort withthe man.” 

“Obey Sir William, Dick,” said the lady. Her interest 
had been stirred, and her needle had stopped, There was 
a pause: the priest was thinking again. Then he roused 
himself. 

“ Induite—clothe you; armaturam Dei—with God His 
panoply ; ad posse vos stare—so that ye stand fast ; ad- 
versus insidias diaboli—against the crafts of the devil.”’ 
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The boy crossed himself, following the example of the 
priest. 

“T have but my rapier, father. Would I could meet 
him with a passado, and thrust him through the shoulder. 
He is a knave and a villain, and I would serve Jesus and 
His Mother, and Blessed Paul.” 

““Amen; so shalt thou. But this is warfare of the 
soul. Come now to the grammar.” And the lesson 
went on. 

The warfare of the soul seemed not to interest Master 
Dick so much as that of the body. ‘‘ Non est colluctatio 
nobis *’—our wrestling; he knew well about that, but 
this was of the kind that could not be related to experience 
very far. He thought vaguely that Saint Paul was using 
his words unfairly. Here was suggested a close grappling 
with hosts that had no bodies—no flesh and blood. Aided 
by the priest, he had translated it. But this was a new 
sort of wrestling, and it seemed a sort of forlorn defence 
of one small person against terrific adversaries, who had 
all the advantage of supernatural abilities. Even their 
names awed him, and he thought in troubled silence, 
trying to picture them in the air somewhere—legions of 
threatening armed beings, ready to overwhelm the hapless 
child of Holy Church. ... ‘ Principatus, potentes . . 
potentes tenebrarum mundi secult huius’’ . . . powers of 
this world’s darkness. . . . Darkness . . . He did not love 
darkness, and it would seem that he had reason. It was 
ruled over by these powers. . . . “ Spiritualia nequitie,” 
spiritual beings of wickedness inconceivable, because so 
exalted, even “in celestibus”’ . . . heavenly places almost. 
What were they doing there ? 

A remembrance of the coloured glass in the chancel 
window of Little Baddow Church came before his mind. 
Saint Michael, with swinging lifted sword, striking down 
hard at the dragon. The archangel strode with shield 
cast before him, and swung at the reptile, clutching his 
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leg, swallowing his shield, and writhing horribly. In the 
next window, Saint George stood in calm victory, grasping 
his spear. Strife and conquest. But this that Saint Paul 
wrote of was more difficult a matter than bodily combat— 
the receiving and giving of blows and wounds with the 
approval of the Son of God and of His Mother to cheer 
OG. 

Dame Compton had listened with a livelier and a steadily 
increasing interest. These three persons were suddenly 
at one in thought. Hitherto they had been far asunder : 
she with regretful memories and reluctant attention to 
present surroundings; the boy in plenitude of mere 
physical activity ; the priest withdrawn within the seclu- 
sion of his own troubled thoughts. But the sonorous 
warning as to unseen powers and terrors had stirred the 
three to a common fascination and dread. The lady put 
by her embroidery, and broke into the lesson. 

‘“‘T do remember a man from Italy, who came with the 
ambassador as his secretary,’ she said, looking at the 
fire with half-shut eyes. ‘‘ He was most silent, and above 
all things feared the dark. Naught he spake to any, save 
his master. But the King his Majesty, being called to 
sign a warrant for the death of some wretch for necromancy, 
inquired of the bishop—methinks it was he of Winchester 
that was present—concerning evil spirits, and of the 
miracle at Gadara. Then I saw Angelo Testa, for such 
was the secretary’s name, glance strangely at the King ; 
and when well-nigh all had gone, for it was after Compline, 
go softly to him, and they spake by themselves together. 
And the king grew more troubled in countenance ; yet his 
pride seemed to fight with his fear, and he sent all away, 
save Testa and one page. Myself was curious, and lingered 
about the court at the foot of the great stairway, feigning 
some order for the princess; and the palace was still— 
very still. Now darkness had gathered, and yet I could 
not go. And suddenly—ah, Jesu, there was a cry like 
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an owl, and the page ran down the stairway. His eyes 
stared at naught I could see, and his face was wet. He 
fought with something invisible, and fell down as one 
lifeless. I saw him not again—nor indeed did I see Angelo 
Testa either; for at the head of the stairway strode the 
king, and called furiously for his men-at-arms. Four men 
came with halberds, and as I hid in the tapestry, I saw 
them go into the room, whence a reek and a stench came 
out, as of somewhat burning. . . . Thenceforward the 
ambassador had another secretary.” 

Dame Compton nodded her head slowly, and her hand 
hung listlessly. Her face whitened with the memory. 
She had forgotten the boy, who shuddered, and took the 
hand of the priest, finding consolation there. 

Parson Miller got up. ‘‘ By ’r leave, madam, enough 
of this! I must to the church for vespers. Dickon, 
canst thou sing ‘ Laudate Dominum’ ere I go?” 

He went to the fire, and stretched long hands before it. 
Dick stood up before him, and sang in clear treble the old 
psalm that seemed to drive the hovering evil of their 
thoughts to an infinite distance : 


“ Laudate Dominum omnes genies: laudate eum omnes 
populh : 
Quomam confirmata est super nos misericordia evs: et 
veritas Domini manet in eternum. 
Gloria Patri et Filio: et Spiritui Sancto : 
Sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper: et in se@cula 
seculorum. Amen.” 


Parson Miller took his leave, murmured a blessing, and 
went out. A servant came with long candles in an iron 


stand. 
“Go, get my lute, cousin,’ said Dame Compton, with 


unwonted and perhaps affected cheer. And Dick fetched 
the instrument gladly. . 


CHAPTER V 
THE MYSTERY PLAY 


UT in the quiet, remote villages in Essex, the years 

pass easily, and the seasons, scarce noticed, melt 

into one another. Hawthorn, wild rose, laden fruit trees, 

swirling dead leaves, snow and storm and the ceaseless 

wind ; the quiet lives of the country folk are spent with 

patient acceptance of the changing conditions. The plough 

goes over the fields, the seed is sown; the corn ripens, 

harvest is gathered, frost binds the ground, the rain lies 

in pools, and the floods rise and spread and murmur 
strangely. So it has continued from time out of mind. 

Only the human beings who witness these things and 
share in them change and pass. The little children who 
toddle after their mother while she gathers wood for 
firing or goes gleaning among the stubble, grow to be useful 
helpers with the beasts in the yard or with the horses at 
the plough: they drive the geese, or tend sheep, or learn 
‘to thatch. Some go and follow careers in the greater world 
at Chelmsford or Colchester. But mostly they remain 
till the years sap their vigour, and give them endurance 
and stoicism as to present and future, combined with a 
certain self-reliance and independence. Work slowly 
becomes more onerous ; the ageing women pick the stones 
from the fields for the last time, the men go for the last 
day’s hedging ; and then the chimney-corner, with grand- 
children breaking into their reveries, or the months of 
bedridden quietude or querulousness. 

But the story of the land, that answers the call of the 
weather, repeats itself in changeless cycle. The restless 
race, whose successive waves of vigorous youth and mature 
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manhood fling themselves upon the face of the earth and 
toil to make it productive, at times cause it to yield glori- 
ously and triumphantly, an obedient servant; and at 
times, as though Nature would assert itself, storm or 
drought or flood destroy their efforts, and the ancient 
tendency to decay and primordial chaos wins ground. 


Eight years had passed since Parson Miller had_per- 
plexedly taken into his own home the little boy he had 
saved from the flood, and the years had passed easily. 
The kingdom might shake with the clash of great causes : 
the King and his Queens, the great Lords of State, the 
Pope yonder in Rome, foreign alliances—these were remote 
matters. Rumours were so multitudinous, so unreliable, 
so dramatic as they reached the village, and were discussed 
at the smith’s, or the church, or the alehouse, or more 
soberly in the great halls of the manors—Tofts, or Graces, 
or Bassets—that folks became less moved by them. The 
ripples of any political or doctrinal stone, flung into the 
pond of national quietude, reached here long after the 
flinging. Yet the depths were stirred, though the surface 
showed little movement. 

Parson Miller, with his eyes fixed on the eternal Beauty 
—the eternal Purpose so brokenly manifested in these 
external forms of catholic dogma and human righteousness 
—was little distracted by the conflicts he had heard tell of 
in the realms of theology and statecraft. That he was 
fulfilling the will of God as a priest in the religion to which 
he had been brought up was sufficient for him. The 
little lad was now about eleven years old. His guardian 
had been quite silent as to his story, beyond the simple 
statement that he had rescued him from the flood. He 
had called him Edward ; and, for sheer lack of invention 
for a surname, had seized at the first thing that suggested 
itselfi—the mantle in which he had wrapped the child on 
that wild night. 
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He was a quiet boy, with a look of fear and suspicion 
about his pale face, begotten of that old cruelty ; yet at 
times, when his will was crossed by the old woman who 
came in daily to look after him and the priest—to cook 
their food and to put the child to bed—a quick temper 
showed itself. He would seem to expect his own will to 
prevail, and was passionate when his desires were not 
fulfilled. He was interested in life and the events of his 
strange home, though at times he seemed remote and 
introspective. For hours he and the old man would be 
silent—the boy seeming to hark back in memory to another 
set of experiences. 

He should not have been unhappy. On most days he 
would trudge to church, and learn to do small services of 
taper-lighting, sweeping, rush-strewing, getting the vest- 


ments out of the oak chest by the tower door, and he | 


would go willingly. Yet he seemed in some strange way 
driven. His head at times seemed bowed as though 
destiny urged him onward, blindly... . 

He was in good spirits, however, this bright winter 
morning, as he raced over the frosted fields from Parsonage 
Farm toward the narrow road that led downhill from the 
hilltop and crown of the parish to the church. The bracken 
was silvered—brown, and stiff, and broken; the briers 
purple and red ; mares’ tails stuck up in the marshy places, 
and crackly little sheets of ice lay on the ponds. The 
sunshine was brief, and heavy clouds from the north 
promised a fall of snow. Rabbits scurried, birds rustled 
among fallen dead leaves, and the trees waved bare branches 
overhead. Edward raced ahead of the priest, who was 
trudging, as briskly as he might, in a worn cassock and 
gown with a hood over his head. The boy ran, for, waiting 
by a pond, he espied his friend and protector, Dick Bristowe. 
Although some years and a profound gulf in character 
separated the two, they were nearly always together. 
Master Dick gave promise of being a fine lad. Lithe and 
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lean, with his high colour, his blue eyes and habit of 
laughing, his hair curling to his shoulders under his flat 
cap ; his useful leather jerkin with its numerous buttons 
beneath a woollen cape; his stout shoes flying over the 
rimed grass, he seemed to express a joy in the exercise of 
natural gifts that was good to behold. 

The three went on together; the boys chattering, the 
man introspective, as was their wont. At the foot of the 
hill by the pond they met a company of about twenty 
excited children of all ages. Some were poor and ill-clad, 
some better cared for, but all happy with anticipation ; 
for they were to rehearse their Mystery Play for Epiphany. 
Their seniors had of late years been less disposed to share 
in the enthusiasm for the ecclesiastical drama that their 
forefathers had known. Whether it was the growth of a 
certain self-consciousness, or a vague feeling that the 
jocosity and horse-play perchance did not sort well with 
the sacred subjects they represented ; whether the medizval 
spirit that was so familiar with the unseen was already 
passing into speculativeness, scarcely yet approaching 
scepticism ; at any rate they had of late years left the 
children to carry on the tradition. Such elders as were 
about on this lower road that wound past Holy Bread’s 
Farm stood and watched them tolerantly, and smiled 
as their voices rose all together, like those of a flock of 
starlings, in the frosty air. 

Outside the church a shaggy horse, harnessed to a 
tumbril, steamed and waited patiently. From beneath the 
cover of the cart an astonishing variety of stage accessories 
was being conveyed into the church tower. Gilt crowns, 
wooden swords, crooks, baulks of scaffolding, a great 
metal star, wigs made of rope, cloaks and garments of all 
colours; roughly painted representations of cattle on 
cloth, stretched on wooden supports; huge wings, and 
bright aureoles with attachments, followed one another 
on the arms or on the shoulders of serving-men from the 
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Hall across the road. A new crowd of children danced and 
received each new thing with hand-clapping and jumping 
and cries of delight. 

Soon the tumbril was empty, and its former contents 
within the church. The driver turned the shaggy horse 
toward the river, bound for Chelmsford; for the great 
parish church there had lent all these things for years past 
to many parishes round. 

Within the church was much hammering. A scaffolding 
was being erected at the west end, and soon it took shape 
as a double platform, one stage above the other. The 
tower arch formed a background, and within the tower, it 
was easy to see, the company of child-actors could wait 
their turn to step into the lower compartment, or mount 
by steps into the higher. Round the walls of the church 
ran a low seat; the floor was rough, uneven, and rush- 
strewn. A dark screen shut off the chancel and sanctuary 
from the secular matters that filled the nave with noise 
and talk. Beyond the screen could be seen the glitter of 
embroidery, the tall candles, the hanging silver dove, the 
little red light. The side chapel, with two richly carved 
tombs, in which the wooden effigies of a man and a woman, 
two centuries old, lay, had flowers upon the altar, and a 
few rough stools placed about. Half a dozen candles 
guttered and flared in the draught before the altar. The 
children ran about the nave of the building, staring at the 
familiar wall-paintings and coloured walls, especially at 
the great Saint Christopher, bearded and stalwart, carrying 
the Christ through the flood; each one making a little 
perfunctory reverence to the high altar behind the screen 
on first entry. 

Parson Miller came into the confusion with Dick Bristowe 
and little Edward Mantell. He assumed a position whence 
he could assert authority, and began to create order. He 
clapped his hands, and gradually the hubbub subsided. 

“Thomas Treasure,’ cried the parson, “come hither, 
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and cease to beat thyself! Wrap thee in yonder great 
fleece, and hang the beard over thine ears. Have a care 
lest thou tear it, little knave. . . . Barnabe, give him the 
crown, and if it be too great for his little poll, wrap a wad 
within. Bethink thee, Thomas Treasure, thou art to per- 
sonate God our Father. See thou laugh not, and if any 
cause thee to laugh when thou shouldst not, he shall be 
thwacked. ... 

“Take that great orb, Thomas, and sit thou quietly 
in the upper pightel till I call thee. . . . Anthony Luckin 
and William Byrche, ye are to be shepherds, as ye know. 
Take each a crook, and belt skins about ye. . . . Shouldst 
wash thy legs, Anthony, as thou hast occasion... . 
Lancelot Treasure, thou must needs carry the Star, and 
see thou walk slowly. . . . Jeremy Clarke, go and bedizen 
thyself in yonder red robe, and ask of Barnabe a crown : 
thou art Caspar the king, and must keep the gilt box by 
thee. . . . See thou lose it not. . . . Saint Paul, what is 
that ?”’ He looked up with lively concern. The great 
orb of God the Father had rolled over the edge of the upper 
stage, and crashed upon the floor within a yard of the 
priest. 

“ Barnabe, lay thy lath athwart the shoulder of Thomas 
Treasure, that he may learn that the Almighty is careful of 
little things as well as of great!” 

Barnabe would appear to have obeyed, as there was a 
short howl from the Deity. 

“ John Saward, thou shalt blacken thy face for Melchior 
the king. . . . Now, Gramercy, what ails the lad ? ’—for 
John was snivelling. 

“‘ Good father, let I be the old devil,” he besought, “for 
I do crawl and roar masterfully.” 

The parson rubbed his head. ‘Shalt be the devil if 
thou wilt not weep, foolish one. Only look thou burst 
not the dragon-skin, and roar not to drown the voice of the 
archangel.”’ 


ae 
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John hopped round the entire circuit of the church to 
express his satisfaction, pulling the hair of small, quiet chil- 
dren who were waiting to hear what was required of them. 

‘“* Allen Goose, thou shalt be the blessed Saint Gabriel. 
Would thou hadst a longer kirtle. Thy legs are too long 
and skinny, but the robe will hide all. Get thee a golden 
aureole from Barnabe, and shake thy hair loose before thou 
affix it. Take thy lily, and so sit by Thomas Treasure.” 
The angel Gabriel garbed himself appropriately, and sat in 
the upper scaffold, dangling thin legs, not specially clean, 
over the edge. 

“ Dick, thou art the archangel Michael : fail not to bring 
a basnet from Rifehams. Sword and target, sandals and 
aureole. Strike not too hard at the Dragon. Stride over 
his belly, and wave thy sword, thus. .. . 

“Giles Throstle, little plague, bring those wings hither. 
Give one pair to Allen Goose, and Dick, take thou a pair. 

. Alverlaye, where art thou, child ? ” 

There was a rush of children to the porch. 

“Tt snoweth, father—fast,’’ some cried, and ran out and 
in again. The parson shivered, as the door swung forward 
and back, and great draughts of cold air blew in. He 
hastened to it and looked without. The stillness of frost 
had given way to a stirring and whining of wind. It blew 
in gusts, and flurries of snow fell thickly. 

“Come all within,” he cried, “‘ or I send you home! ” 

The threat was enough, and not a child was left outside. 

‘Now, Hugh Alverlaye, close the door, and come 
higher. Thou art to be our Blessed Lady. Wilt be a good 
lad, and hold thee still, and not laugh ? ” 

The child flushed with pleasure. He was a tousled- 
headed boy of thirteen, with a finely shaped mouth, and 
eyes wide apart. He was silent, rubbing his toe against 
the calf of the leg he stood on ; a little ashamed to play so 
high a part, and that, moreover, of a girl, yet mostly glad 
at the prospect. 
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The priest strode to the pile of garments, and drew out a 
blue robe with stars on it. It covered the boy from head 
to foot, and he moved slowly about, trailing it. A row of 
small girls, debarred by custom from taking part in the 
action, sat by the wall on the benches, and surveyed him 
critically. . 

“Davie Newte playeth Herod,” went on the master of 
ceremonies. ‘‘ Thou art to bellow likea bull of Bashan, and 
rage among the folk. Yonder is a bladder on a staff. 
Strike hither and thither with the same, and howl, as well 
I know thou canst. A furred hood, a gilded helm, and blue 
tabard for Davie, Barnabe; and thou, Jeremy Clarke, if 
Davie showeth signs of tiring, and stinteth to thwack, stir 
him up, and urge him to fury with thy whip! ” 

A mellow jangle came from the tower. Some children 
had run up the narrow stairway, and had pulled the bell- 
ropes. A carpenter was dispatched from his work of 
constructing a lath and canvas edifice at the side of the 
stage, and presently reappeared, holding by the ear an 
angel, whose face looked odd enough. It was covered with 
gilt paint, and the hair above it was gilded also. The eyes 
were screwed up, and the mouth opened to utter noises not 
in the least angelic. The long surplice showed signs of 
dirt from the stairway, and the ruffled wings trailed sadly 
on the ground behind. The culprit cowered before the 
parson’s eye, and sat down mutely. 

Edward Mantell had no part in the play. He watched 
for a while rather moodily, sitting by the wooden effigy 
of the man under the ornamental canopy in the side chapel ; 
speaking to few children, and at times wandering about to 
turn over the pages of the big chained Bible. He studied 
again the great wall-painting of Saint Christopher carrying 
Christ. He offered to help Barnabe with the wardrobe, 
but was repulsed: then he would hold the pigment for the 
painter, who was writing the names of the planets on the 
blue canvas at the back of the stage ; but the artist found 
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his attention wander, and dismissed him. So he returned 
to the effigy, and sat by it. His habitual rather hunted 
look came over his face, and the old familiar sense of fear 
stole over him. 

A window on the north side of the church flapped open ; 
the wind blew in, and with it a few snowflakes. The sound 
of the wind seemed to concern the boy oddly. He crossed 
his breast, as he had been taught to do, when the strange 
feeling came over him. His fingers touched something 
hard under his little coat. Presently he took it out, and 
twisted it absently. It was a great gold ring on a thin 
silver chain. He had always had it, and it was his one 
possession. He played with it admiringly now, taking it 
off his neck ; trying to put it on the wooden hand of the 
recumbent figure, and failing. There was a hole in the 
stiff folds of the robes of the hollow figure ; and the boy 
sounded the depths of it, holding the chain, and letting the 
ring fall to the bottom. Suddenly the chain slipped down, 
and he thrust his little hand into the hole, groping for it. 

Dick Bristowe’s voice called him imperiously. He 
obeyed without thought, running to his friend, who was 
standing among the three kings, laughing as was his wont, 
and flourishing a lath about him for the sword of the 
archangel. 

“Lie thou down, and be the old Serpent, Ned,” cried 
Dick, ‘‘ and claw at me with thy talons.” 

Edward did as he was directed, till the elder boy was 
satisfied with the rehearsal of attitudes. The three kings 
assisted noisily, and with such zeal, that a crown rolled 
from the head of one. Edward rose with it in his hand, 
and held it curiously. He seemed stricken. The thing 
seemed to send an astonishing feeling of elevation through 
him. It was a weird incursion of something unguessed 
at, that swept over him. Vague memories, premonitions, 
terrors, rose from the deeps of his nature, summoned by 
the touch of the thing. He stared at it, and forgot his — 
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surroundings—the church, the scaffold-builders, the noisy 
children, the gaily garbed characters about him, Dick and 
the kings. Only the wind blew in from the north through 
the open casement, with an intenser message that he could 
not understand. 

He twirled the circle in his hand, and, moved by impulse 
outside his own volition, he placed it on his head. With 
feet wide apart and hands on hips, he raised himself to 
his full height, and looked round. He could, seemingly, do 
nothing else. And, as he looked, his eyes met the eyes of 
two men who stood in the open doorway, dark, tall men, 
cloaked against the thickly-falling snow ; the eyes of men 
that stared at him with an intensity that sent a pang of 
terror through him. Suddenly, one of them clutched the 
other by the arm, and they were gone. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EXPEDITION AND AN INCIDENT 


HE shaggy horse, led by the carter, had plodded 
from the church down the slope of the track to 
the river ; had passed the ford, and faced the bitter wind. 
Leisurely the hill leading up from the Chelmer, that 
divides the two parishes of Little Baddow and Boreham, 
had been climbed. The tumbril had rolled by Boreham 
Church, with its massive tower, and passed the old 
parsonage, lying back in the field, and the women at the 
well by the roadside. It had clattered into the high road, 
and turned towards Chelmsford. Great elms lined the 
way, and the wind kept them in continual motion. They 
bowed and swayed, and the snow fell more thickly. The 
carter pulled his hood down, set his back to the blast, 
and urged his horse to a slow trot. The gates of New 
Hall were reached, and the horse was pulled out of the 
way to give passage to two horsemen issuing from them, 
one at some little distance behind the other. 

The one riding first had broad shoulders, exaggerated 
by the wide sleeves of the period, over which a riding- 
cloak was,thrown. A flat bonnet, having ear-pieces that 
tied under his chin, bore a stiff feather, secured by a silver © 
clasp with a jewel in the front of it. The face beneath 
it was puckered with the discomfort of meeting the weather. 
Quick black eyes turned hither and thither beneath dark 
brows that met above a thin nose. A square, black beard 
blew about and bore snowflakes. Riding-boots, spurred, 
creaked with the harness ; and leather gloves, with rings 
outside on the forefingers, peiaco ae hands that held 
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the reins strongly. This foremost rider put his horse to 
a trot, and turned a half-glance, to see that his attendant 
was following. The latter was brown-faced, scarred and 
grizzled, though not old. He seemed a man to whom 
appearances meant little, one who had his own inward 
matters to absorb him. He rode as one having a certain 
impersonal purpose; his eyes fixed without motion or 
interest on his master in front of him, frowning heavily. 

The two clattered through the flurry of snow and the 
rising wind over frozen ruts along an empty road. 
Presently the man riding foremost drew rein, waiting at 
the by-lane that ran down through Boreham to the river. 
His quick eyes, looking this way and that, finally called 
his follower closer by a glance, and together they rode 
their horses at a walk, speaking quietly. 

“Art sure of the way, Humphrey?” he said. “The 
other road by Danbury were more direct, to my thinking.”’ 

“The odds are little, Sir Robert,’ answered the man 
carelessly. ‘“‘ There are curious eyes in the town, and 
the road is used by many: this way we meet scarce a 
soul.” 

“ This man, Nicholas Johnson, hath a name, then, for 
conjuration and prophecy. How doth he ’scape stocks 
and gaol? Even the heretic justices would fain crush out 
wizardry.” . 

Humphrey swung his heavy shoulders. 

“ He is feared too greatly to be molested, and knoweth 
too much. I am no craven, but I am daunted by him. 
Were it not of your lordship’s command 4 

“ Thou hast said no word of this matter, Humphrey 
Poles? ”’ The quick eyes of the master went to and fro 
in an ugly way. 

The man was unimpressed. ‘‘ To none would I speak, 
sir,” he said; ‘‘ thou knowest it.”’ 

There was silence as they passed through Boreham. 
The road was worse kept than the highway; and the 
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hoofs of the horses stumbled in frozen ruts, along which 
snow gathered. 

Sir Robert Rochester, Controller of the Lady Mary’s 
household at New Hall, pondered. He was ill at ease, 
and doing what his religion forbade ; yet, as a man of the 
world, taking risks about the matter, when the world’s 
affairs called him to go counter to it without detection. 
Indeed his was no pleasant part to play. The Lady Mary 
' for the most part was kind, and trusted him. He had 
given himself to her service loyally; had devoted wits 
and brain, and risked fortune, when the terrible old king 
had died, and the new state of things had come about. 
His mistress was a king’s daughter, yet despised, almost 
persecuted ; secluded, and frowned upon by the powerful 
protector of the new king, and by the Council also. With 
the exception of the few retainers at New Hall, where the 
princess held the ghostly remnant of a Court, the populace 
hereabouts had followed the new style. : 

Pale, with anxious blue eyes below the broad forehead ; 
with prim mouth, now set with self-will, now opened to 
speak with deep, passionate voice of her wrongs; now 
giving rein to laughter or pity; now drawn with pain and 
ill-health, when, with racked nerves and horrible pains, 
she could nowhere find comfort, the Lady Mary lived at 
New Hall. At whiles music and lights, dancing and 
festival; at whiles, gloom and quietude. Sometimes 
visiting in the hovels of the poor, and pouring out sym- 
pathy, born of her own knowledge, to the sickly: some- 
times dressed stiffly in brocade and velvet, with the pearls 
about her hair and around her white neck; walking 
among her roses, or beside the fish-ponds, broidering by 
great fires, dreaming or moody, peevish or shame-faced 
before her confessor, so she passed her life, and wondered 
as to the future ; leaving all to God, the Saints, and the 
Blessed Virgin. And ever the bell jangled from the roof, 
and the services of the church followed one another. 
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Amid all this too, Sir Robert Rochester moved, warily 
and cleverly, with the quick eyes and the self-restrained 
mouth that the politics of the time, laden with life and 
death and change, gave to every one whose head rose 
above the crowd. He did not like his life, but none 
other was possible. He brooded now on his horse in 
the falling snow, riding beside Humphrey Poles, who - 
was taciturn and almost unmannerly, according to his 
wont. 

Sir Robert eyed him with some disfavour. 

“Tell me, then, of thine own dealings with this man. 
How didst thou think he would serve mine end, when we 
spake first on it?” 

Humphrey turned away, shrugged shoulders, and spoke 
slowly and reluctantly. 

“Ten years agone I loved a woman, my master,’’ he 
said gruffly. ‘I thought to have wedded her, and left 
her to go to war with the Scots. When I returned, I 
sought her, but found no sight of her, nor word of her— 
only whisperings that I should see her no more, and that 
she was not forme. Naught could I learn, for none would 
own to knowing where she was. And when I well-nigh 
slew a man, who, I deemed, could tell and would not, I 
had word my life was not worth a groat if I stayed; so 
went to the war again, heart-sick. Afterward,a woman ~ 
told me of her death, here at New Hall, but never a word 
more might I learn. 

“‘T took service under the Lady Mary, and upon a night 
I was guarding her ante-chamber in company with a 
man who trembled and sweated, and chattered with his 
teeth. He was stricken with pest, and none would go 
near him but I. He was stricken, and died frenzied, 
unheeding the priest, crying out of some sin he had on his 
soul. Ay, he cried out the woman’s name that I had lost, 
and besought her to lift the curse from off him ; and he 
babbled of a little child of hers—God help me !—and vowed 
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its death was none of his misfeasance, but that one had 
laid command upon him. He had a man’s blood, and a 
child’s blood, and a woman’s curse to carry to Christ’s 
Judgment-seat. Well do I remember his words... . 
And I heard him cry out, and brake into the room, to find 
the priest striving with him to listen; yet he would not, 
but died so; and naught could I learn but that Nicholas 
Johnson was ’ware of somewhat.”’ 

Humphrey Poles struck hard at his horse, and his voice 
broke with passion. They were going steeply down now, 
and the wooded hills rose before them beyond the water. 
The horse dashed forward, reared, and was struck again, 
and reined in by a powerful hand. The man turned 
him and rode back, staring at nothing. 

They splashed through the ford. 

*“« And hath Nicholas Johnson told thee of the matter ? ”’ 

“He sweareth ever that he knoweth naught of it. I 
have offered money, and threatened to slay him; but 
naught he telleth, and naught he knoweth, so he saith ; 
and I think he lies.”’ 

Sir Robert had listened with scant attention, though in 
silence. The affairs of his attendant were none of his, 
and he had his own concerns to ponder. The picture 
ever uppermost in his mind was a boy’s figure, yonder at 
Whitehall ; a spare, pallid child with reddish hair and 
sickly look, yet a king: Edward the Sixth, by the grace 
of God, with the heritage of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland in his puny hand. A frail thing, this child, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of royalty to cover his 
sickliness ; with grasping politicians leading him, striking 
this way and that in their greed; heedless of what was 
overthrown, so that they themselves profited. 

And the Lady Mary, the princess, contemned, bullied, 
and set at naught for this phantom ofaking. His thoughts 
warred within him. 


The two fell silent as they approached Little Baddow 
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Hall, with the church almost touching it—the track by 
which they came dividing the two buildings. 

A noise of hammering and high voices issued from the 
church. The men walked their horses up the slope, and 
with unspoken consent, dismounted, tethering them to 
the gate. They hesitated, questioning what the clatter 
might mean, and then Poles pushed the door open softly 
and glanced in, Sir Robert peering over his shoulder. 

Stale incense and dust, shadows, and fleeting children, 
and a great painted Christopher were their first impres- 
sions. Then, as though compelled by a force outside 
themselves, their eyes took in a group of boys near the 
screen. 

Sir Robert stared and clutched his head. Surely the 
thought in his mind had taken bodily shape; for there, 
in the centre of the little knot of children, his crowned head 
held high with proud, arrogant bearing, with hands and 
feet in the very attitude of old King Harry, stood, as 
it seemed, Edward the Sixth himself. Humphrey Poles 
lowered with heavy wonder at the chiid ; and, with a quick 
catch at his arm, Sir Robert turned and strode off to his 
horse. 

“By Christ and His Mother, ’tis wizardry,’’ he swore ; 
“and in the very Presence of the Sacrament, too!... 
Tell me, man, do I dream, or no? Am I brain-sick, or 
didst thou too see a fantasy, one like to thy thoughts? 
Can it be that . . . Nay, what sawest thou, Humphrey ?” 
The quick eyes went to and fro, from the other’s face to 
the earth, and back again to the church porch wherefrom 
they hurried. 

‘‘T saw a child like unto the Prince Edward, when I 
saw him at Hampton Court, standing crowned as his 
_ father stood ; only, perchance this child was darker,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

Sir Robert drew a breath, and passed his hand over his 
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“‘ Even so,”’ he said, “‘ these be children at a Mystery . .. 
Iamafool. ... Onlyitisstrange. . . most strange iy 

He creaked and clattered up the hillside from the church, 
followed by his attendant. The snow blew across their 
path, and caught in the hedges. He clutched reins in one 
hand, and the other was thrust into his breast, holding a 
little crucifix that hung there. 

They went on without speech, turning sharply by a pond 
up a narrow lane, to ascend the slope of the Ridge. The 
track was little more than a watercourse, though hard and 
powdery enough now. It grew steeper, and the horses 
breathed heavily, clouds of vapour rising into the air 
from their bodies and nostrils. Soon, past woods and 
waste land, the summit of the hill was reached, and they 
paused. The north wind caught them here, blowing thrice 
as strongly as it had done lower down the slope. 

A wide view spread before them. On three sides the 
distance opened, white and beautiful, with misty and 
violet horizons. The point they had gained was the 
northerly limit of the Ridge. Here of old, the outpost 
of the great camp at Danbury, a mile away, had been 
set and fortified. Here was the burg of Brythnoth the 
alderman, who fought the famous fight by Maldon; and 
the name Aldermanburg clings to it to this day. From 
hence they looked over valley and river and trees to the 
sky-line northward ; over dense trees to the south; over 
valley and river and trees to the westward ; while eastward. 
the Ridge swung at a sharp angle, and continued for 
a mile ere it dropped into Woodham Walter. The two 
riders passed cross-roads, and kept along the high ground. 
Humphrey Poles now took the lead, and turned his horse’s 
head suddenly southward. It was but a footpath, over 
_ which trees hung low, that he followed. The men bent 
to escape being torn and caught, and Sir Robert muttered 
disapproval of the route taken, to which Poles took no 
heed. | 
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Over a frozen brook, and through a thick wood of oak, 
fir, and hornbeam, the path led them up and down, then 
climbed steadily. At the summit of a sharp rise, well-nigh 
a mile from the road, they stopped. The country became 
more open. Ahead of them, the valley sloped steeply. 
Bracken and brier, powdered with snow, and stiff with 
frost covered it, save where gravelly soil was cast up into 
ant-hills, or scored by innumerable rabbits. 

At the foot of the valley was a little burn. The path led 
over it past an old tree, and climbed steeply again an 
oak-grown hill. And against the sky, on the hill’s crown, 
stood an old house. It dominated the valley from the 
crest of a steep scarp, and looked out, this way and that, 
over the waste of Woodham Walter Common, undulat- 
ing away to the estuary where the water shone. Dark 
hollies surrounded it. The dead leaves, still hanging on 
the dwarf oaks on the surrounding slopes, gleamed like 
bronze. The dark roof of the house lowered over brick 
and timber ; clustered chimneys broke the line of it, and 
thatched barns and outbuildings closed it in. It seemed 
remote, inaccessible, hidden among the wilds, set high of 
old for defence. Coming suddenly upon it, the two men 
had stopped involuntarily. It struck a strong note of 
human interest, of romance, of suggestion, and somehow 
of sinister significance. 

Sir Robert looked a quick question at the other. 

“ Twitty Fee! ’’ said Poles. 


CHAPTER VII 
’ NICHOLAS JOHNSON 


T was needful to dismount and to lead the horses by 
| the bridle up the path that wound by the old house. 
Beyond lay a farmstead, the cross-roads, a wide green with 
an inn and a void pond. They struck the main road 
leading to Maldon, and the guide became more leisurely 
in his pace. He frowned and plucked at his cap, looking 
ahead obviously ill at ease. Presently he stopped and 
laid hand on Sir Robert’s bridle. 

“Tarry here, master, and prithee be patient,” he 
said, with a sort of appealing look; “’tis here the 
man lives whom thou seekest. I will find him and 
return anon.” 

Sir Robert drew cloak about him with some impatience, 
and shook the snow from it. ‘‘ In God’s name, be brief,”’ 
he said. 

Poles dismounted and gave his bridle to his master, 
who watched him go heavily and stiffly forward through 
the snow, with broad, bowed shoulders. Some hundred 
yards ahead on the right there stood by the roadside an 
immense oak of incalculable age. The man made direct 
for it, and struck off at an angle. Sir Robert contemplated 
its enormous boughs and stricken limbs that resembled 
twisted metal, with the snow lying on the upper sides, 
and sifting into great rents in the trunk. He had not 
waited more than a few minutes before Poles reappeared, 
beckoning and halting beneath the oak. He dismounted 
there, and the servant held the horses. 


“Follow my tracks, master,” said he. His eyes were 
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downcast and fearful, and his face was pale. ‘‘ The man 
awaits thee, and saith he knew of thy coming.” 

He busied himself with the bridles, and stamped the 
snow off his long boots, his spurs jingling as he did so. 

Sir Robert Rochester was soldier, courtier, diplomat, 
and brave man. Many strange happenings had he wit- 
nessed and endured in those troublous times, yet he 
felt oddly uneasy. Scorning to show his misgiving, he 
hurried forward beside a hedge, his hand playing with 
a short dagger on his right hip, and the scabbard of his 
long sword beating comfortably against him as he strode. 
Almost immediately, the hedge ended in a pond and a 
small swamp. Faggots had been cast down to make a 
track, and, as he trod upon them, the black water oozed 
about his boots. Another hedge barred his way. The 
track led beside it to a thatched hut, with a single watchful 
window, and a thick door set deep in the wall. Smoke 
issued from a hole in the thatch. 

He lifted hand to knock, when the door was opened 
swiftly, and a little man stood before him bowing, and 
smilingly invited him to enter. Sir Robert returned his 
salutation stiffly, and surveyed him. He was perhaps 
nearly forty years of age, perhaps more, for his head was 
quite hairless. His cheeks shone like a ripe apple. His 
eyes were mere darkness within two narrow pink slits of 
eyelids without lashes. The corners of a thin mouth 
turned upward, evidently as a habit. A sparse, colourless 
beard fell from his chin. His nose was formidable and 
projecting, like the beak of a predatory bird, with spreading 
nostrils. His hands, dirty and clawed, held a long, hooded 
cloak together at his breast. A broad hide belt, with a 
worn pouch hanging to it, was about his waist. 

He backed into the hut, and by his gestures invited the 
knight to enter. A peat fire glowed in the fireplace, and 
the reek of it filled the room. It was dark enough within, 
despite the snow. Sir Robert sat down with an affected 
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ease, displacing an old parchment from the wooden bench 
near the fire. The little man closed the door quietly ; then 


he moved over and stood with his back to the chimney, ~ 


looking gently and quietly at his visitor. 

‘Sir Robert Rochester it is that seeketh my little 
wisdom,”’ he said at last, and his voice was soft and ingra- 
tiating ; ‘“‘ yet I fear me, like many another, he cometh 
expecting more than he shall find. The common folk it is 
my good hap to help with some little skill in balms and 
herbs, spread tales of powers I claim not, nor have.” He 
looked sidelong at the knight to see the effect of his 
words. 

“My man told me thou didst know of my coming,” 
said Sir Robert, “‘and it is true I have heard strange 
matters concerning thee. ’Tis best we were frank and open.” 
His eyes, getting more used to the gloomy room, went 
hither and thither, noting books, hour-glass, dried herbs, 
a leathern bed, food littering the table, and on the wall a 
picture of the planets in divers colours. 

Nicholas Johnson put out his hands deprecatingly. 

“Tt is my custom, sir knight, to feign to know more 


than in truth I do know. I cannot deceive the great and 


learned—though even simple folk like myself may help 
them,’’ he added, with some meaning. 

Sir Robert pondered, and Nicholas Johnson waited for 
him to speak, busying himself with trifles ; setting a pot 
on the fire, shuffling across the earthen floor to gather up 
some drifted snow that had silted under the doorway. 

At last Sir Robert spoke, almost casually, it seemed : 

‘Thou canst keep a still tongue, man—especially if thy 
life hangeth upon it!” 

The two men looked at one another across the room. 
From their eyes their souls challenged, questioned, an- 
swered, pried, defended, and wrestled. Finally, they seemed 
to agree to armed truce. 

“‘ Speak on, Sir Robert,”’ said the little man. He sat on 
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a stool, rubbing his hands slowly, his head bowed, staring 
at the fire. 

“T have heard, from those whose word I trust, that 
thou hast ways of knowing things to come. Indeed it 
may be so, and it may not. There is one whose length of 
days I would know. ’Tis not solely for mine own part, 
but another, whom I revere, is deep in the matter. I would 
know, that I may help.” 

“ And that other ? ”’ 

Sir Robert paused. “ The Lady Mary, the princess,” 
he said at length. j 

Nicholas Johnson ceased moving his hands over one 
another. He made a little sound by a quick intake of 
breath. 

““ Thou seest, man, that I trust thee. Oh, I have heard 
enough of thee to know that thou canst keep secret, if 
thou wilt; and thou wilt over this, for as I said, thy life 
hangeth upon it—and mine.’ 

‘Tf all be true I have heard tell, all are in danger who 
would serve—that Lady. . . . But these are great matters 
for a poor man such as i to dabble withal.’’ Nicholas’ 
Johnson wheeled and fidgeted. Suddenly he turned. 
“What wouldst thou know, sir knight ?”’ he asked, in a 
sudden, intense whisper. 

Sir Robert looked at him, and the eyes he looked into 
were no longer veiled behind thick, close lids, but were 
wide, and great, and compelling. He answered almost 
involuntarily. 

“* How long shall King Edward live ? ” 

Nicholas Johnson turned quickly, with another sharp 
exclamation. He went to the window, and stared out, his 
lips moving. Then he placed a curtain before it, while 
the knight watched him. The hut was even darker than 
before. He seemed debating in his mind his course of 
action. Finally, he shook his head and knelt beside the 
wall, fumbling and scratching. Presently he rose, holding 
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a small earthen pot he had dug from the ground. From 
this he fetched something that gleamed and glowed. It 
was a crystal ball, the size of an orange. With the utmost 
care he laid it on the table. Then he went to the fire and 
blew hard till a flame sprang from the peat and caught 
some twigs. With these he lighted a little taper, which 
he stuck in an iron sconce that stood upon the floor near by. 
Then he raised the crystal ball upon a wooden stand. 

“Sir Knight,” said he, “look steadfastly at the taper 
flame through the ball, and draw nigh to it, so that thou 
seest not the flame, but the whole ball only, suffused with 
golden light.’ 

Sir Robert changed his position with a quickening heart. 
He thought of his man out in the snow, and half desired 
to change places with him. He thought of the terrible 
warnings of his ghostly advisers against conjuration and 
witchcraft, and almost quailed. But he was a determined 
man, and his idea lifted him above fear or hesitation. 

“ Now think of naught at all. Let but the sight of the 
golden sphere fill thy mind.” Nicholas Johnson placed 
himself behind the gazer, and there was silence. . . . 

“What beholdest thou ? ”’ 

“Naught but the light that dazzles mine eyes, ‘Tis 
filled with motes that move and swim.” . . . 

“What now?” 

“ The light has become darkness.” 

“Ah; one will come and sweep away the clouds. . . 
Seest him ? ” 

“Nay, not yet. ... By the Mass, it moveth and 
stirreth. . . . Wings that sweep away the gloom, and 
things moving.”’ 

“Now, with all thy mind, think upon the young king. 
Past, present, and future shall show themselves to thee 

. shall show themselves to thee . . . shall show. . .” 
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There was a long and terrible silence. 
“I see water,” sighed Sir Robert, “ water, and a great 


brick building. . . . I see, ah, I see King Henry. . . . The 
dead are alive.’’ His eyes glared and fixed. 
“What more? Think on King Henry’s son. . . . King 


Henry’s son.” 

“Nay, I can no more: my soul swoons.” 

“Thou must needs. .. . But one moment more... . 
Look again. King Henry’s son...” 

“ Ah, now I see. . . a child, crowned. . . . Tush, ’tis 
the childin the church!”’ Sir Robert sprang to his feet, and 
faced Nicholas Johnson. ‘“‘ I see but mine own remembered 
things ; my stored memory pictured Hampton Court and 
King Henry, and the church at Little Baddow to-day. 
Art playing with me, man?” His overwrought nerves 
fired him to sudden anger. 

Johnson lifted hands. “ Sir Robert, ’tis thy wilfulness 
spoils ail. Thou wouldst have seen, hadst thou 
patience.” . . . He gloomed at him. ‘I could make the 
dead speak, if thou hast courage to hear,’’ he said quietly. 

Sir Robert cast cloak about him, and wiped sweat from 
his forehead. 

“By our Blessed Lady, I have seen enough,”’ he cried ; 
“T repent me that I came.” He clapped his cap on his 
head excitedly. ‘‘ Remember,” he said deeply, striking his 
hand on the table, “if thou carest for life, no word of this.” 

Nicholas seemed not impressed. He was thinking 
deeply. 

“ Sir knight,”’ he said, “‘ let us not admit failure too early.” 
His first gentle, ingratiating manner returned ; his pink 
cheeks flushed, and his eyes lost themselves ; his hairless 
head nodded, and his hands moved pleadingly. “I will 

cast King Edward’s horoscope, and thou shalt know what 
thou wouldst know.” 

Sir Robert paused in the doorway, groping in his purse. 
He laid money on the table, and thought. 
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“Tt is well,’’ he said; ‘“‘send word to me when thou 
knowest.”’ 

He went out into the snow and wind without further 
word, half angry and ashamed, for he had done foolishly ; 
had broken the Church’s law, and lost his self-respect. He 
cursed as he strode to look for Humphrey Poles. He found 
him clapping his arms about his body, and stamping his» 
feet. He had led the horses up and down, to judge by the 
tracks in the snow. The wind whirled it about them, and 
stung their faces. 

Master and man mounted, with few words. Sir Robert 
rode off hotly in the direction of Maldon, followed by Hum- 
phrey. They clattered into the town, while the daylight 
began to fade, and the snow on the overhanging gables of 
leaning houses looked cold and blue. They swung into the 
old inn-yard behind the church at the hilltop, and ate and 
drank their fill. Then, remounting, they rode back in 
the dusk, straight on to Danbury, down the long slope into 
Chelmsford, and turned again towards Boreham. The wind 
caught and whipped them as they went westward, but, 
just before dark, a rift in the clouds showed the red sun, 
and the whole sky blazed. The snow caught the radiance, 
and lay like a royal robe on the world about them. Lights 
flickered at New Hall, and music rose and fell in the great 
room as they approached. They gave their horses to be 
tended, and each went his own way to rest. 


Nicholas Johnson stood, with eyes narrowed and dull 
and unseeing, in the doorway of his hut. He did not 
notice the cold, but unconsciously he pulled the ragged © 
hood over his naked head. He seemed perplexed and at 
fault. “King Henry’s son,’ he murmured. ‘‘ Wherefore 
could he not see him?” He took up the crystal, and gazed 
thoughtfully at it, but it was blank to him. “A crowned 
child in a church,”’ he repeated ; “‘ what can that portend ? 
And somewhat he had seen.”’ 
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After another silence he nodded. “ Humphrey Poles 
shall tell me,’’ he said, with decision. “ Perchance I shall 
prosper in my questioning of him more than he of me.” 
He laughed a little, and took up a parchment, bowing his 
head upon his hands over it. It was labelled I amblichus : 
De Mysteriis, and the chapter in which he was immersed 
had “De Demoniis” for a heading. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HEATHENISM 


ROM Aldermanburg, as has been said, the Ridge 
turns sharply at an angle to run east and west. 

The northern side of it is broken waste, with deep clefts 
and sudden hills, undulating down to the plain and the 
valley of the Chelmer. No road goes over this waste, 
but it is covered with bracken and bramble, dwarf oak 
and heather, with clumps of pines. Broken boughs and 
trees lie where they fall; and except for rotting and 
decayed fences and earthen landmarks, the wilderness 
has gone untended for generations. Primevally the clefts 
and valleys held a great watercourse. The old manor of 
Tofts lies at the foot of the waste, skirted by woods. The 
waste itself was known as the Warren, and a small farm 
was perched on its highest point, commanding a view for 
many miles. F 

Hard by the road, on a level piece less overgrown than 
most of the Warren, Dick Bristowe was at archery. Truth 
to tell, he had done ill at it ; for the mark he had set up 
had gone untouched, and his arrows lay about it. He was 
flushed and rather vexed, and sat upon a fallen tree-trunk 
this glorious spring morning, with blue sky and lazy white © 
clouds to look at, and the little fronds of bracken poking 
out from the turf beneath his feet. 

A shabby little man with a staff approached and saluted 
him. He returned the salutation with some constraint. 
He had been forbidden to hold converse with this man, but 
knew not how to avoid the encounter. Nicholas Johnson 


sat down quietly near him, and began to speak softly. 
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“A fair morning, young master, and shame it is to fast 
on such a tide. Yet Holy Church saith ’tis a fast day.” 
He laid just enough stress on ‘‘Holy” to convey the 
impression of sarcasm. ‘‘ Nevertheless, ’tis good for the 
common folk to keep Lent ; but some of us do outgrow 
leading-strings.” 

He smiled, and Dick caught the implied flattery that 
included him among the illuminati. He rose and swung 
his arms to stretch them. He looked a fine example of 
youth, curly and fresh and bright eyed, with long thin 
limbs. A narrow ruff was about his neck, and a leathern 
coat was caught at the waist with a belt, supporting pouch 
and small dagger. Short trunk hose and woollen stockings 
clothed his legs; and two little rings pierced his ears. 
He looked at his bow, and began to unstring it. 

“Nay, sir, the huntress goddess hath not taught thee 
this morning’; and Johnson looked at the untouched 
target. 

“T cannot shoot straight, goddess or no goddess,” said 
the lad briefly. 

The man looked at him intently. 

“Shall I show thee the way? I will, if thou art not 
afeared. The vulgar would cry ‘ wizardry,’ or some such 
folly. And yet my knowledge is but what the world hath 
known and forgot. Thou wilt be secret, if I show thee ? ” 

Dick, for all his dislike of the man, was rather thrilled : 
moreover, he wanted to show he was not afraid, so he 
laughed. 

“By Saint Paul, I need teaching and much wizardry 
to aid my poor skill,” he said. ‘‘ Wilt thou put thy spells 
upon me, or call up the goddess Artemis to learn me? 
Fain would I see her, white arms and breast, short kirtled 
and buskined, with quiver at back and dogs at foot. A 
brave lass, if the tales be true! ”’ 

“ Nay, hush, young master. Hast heard of Acteon?... 
But she will teach ee, if thou obey me. . . . Fix thy 
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mind on thy great Power to do what thou wilt, especially 
this mark thou canst and wilt strike. All power is in 
man, and in the deeps of thy soul it waiteth to be fetched 
up. It is the gift of—the goddess, this skill. She shall 
act through thee. Close thine eyes, so... . Now lift 
thy bow with arrow ready.” 

Johnson touched the strong young hand that held the 
bow, so that it pointed to the mark. 

“Now wait, stretch string, and when thou art bidden 
from within, shoot.”’ 

It was a curious scene. Sunshine and spring-tide about 
them. The boy, tense and alert, with closed eyes: The 
shabby little hairless man, leaning intently on his staff. 
There was a silence, and Dick thought the birds chirped 
as they do before storm. 

The strangest feeling came over him. His heart beat 
high, and a sort of exaltation possessed him. He felt the 
skill of archery, like a personal presence, invade him. A 
conviction that he would hit the mark, blind as he was, 
filled him. He knew somehow failure was impossible. 
On a sudden, something made him release the string, and 
the arrow flew. He opened his eyes to see the end of the 
flight, and the mark quivered under the impact. He 
gasped a little and felt slightly faint. Nicholas Johnson 
was smiling. His eyes, wide open before, shrank behind 
the slits of lids again. 

“Said I not sooth?” he asked. ‘‘ Nay, the gods are 
not dead. Would I could teach thee how, forgotten as 
they are, they live and act—in youth, in love, in the chase, 
in laughter, in wisdom, and in skill. They open the burst- 
ing buds in spring, and uprear the white-crested waves ; 
they cast the levin, and move the great winds; their 
ministers and slaves are the delicate spirits the common 
folk name faeries. And Holy Church would tell thee that 
all these are devils, and naught will save thee but the hair 
shirt, and the flogging, and midnight prayers on the cold 
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pavement.” He paused for breath with venom in his 
scorn. F 

“Nay, Master Johnson, for Christ’s sake! . . . I would 
not have thee burnt for a wizard. . . . What blasphemy 
is this? I would hear no more of it.” But Dick lingered 
nevertheless, and Johnson saw that he did so. 

“ T speak openly, for I know thee to be a lad of courage, 
and fearless. Let not Parson Miller, with his weak follies, 
affright thee. 

“Listen. There came with Messer Torrigiano, who 
wrought the tomb of King Henry the Seventh, one named 
Pietro. He taught me many things. Far and wide in 
Italy they have delved in the earth for buried beauty ; 
and, from the grave, where they have long lain, the ancient 
gods and goddesses, fair as roses, have arisen. The great 
princes have set armies of men to rescue the sculptures, 
unmatched and without peer in the world. . .. Beauty 
is abroad, making men and women drunk with a new life. 
Artists are creating forms such as the earth has never 
known. The priests of the Church—the Pope and the 
cardinals and the doctors—strive to harness the wind of 
divine invention, and the churches fill with pictured 
saints. But the new wine breaketh the old bottles. Pietro 
told me of Venus and Flora and Eros wrought anew by 
the great masters. And the wisdom of the men of old 
is being brought from the dust, where it hath lain for 
centuries ; yea, where the Church hath kept it hid. Poets 
and orators speak again, and the old laughter waketh 
once more from plays unread for more than two thousand 
years. The wisdom of Plato burneth like a beacon ; and 
the secrets of Plotinus, of Proclus, of Iamblichus are 
being disclosed. . . . Chaldza, Persia, Egypt, and the 
Indies are pouring forth their knowledge. The philo- 
sopher’s stone is within grasp, and the elixir of life but 
a step. ... Perchance, perchance J may live to see that 
stepitakeny 22.” 
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He fixed his gaze far off, beyond the blue hills, and seemed 
for a few moments rapt. Then he went on, while Dick 
listened, open-mouthed and awed : 

“« And thou, lad, heir of all these things, art thou content 
to be spoon-fed by ignorant priests? Art willing to grovel 
and play the oaf among Essex boors? Thou art young 
and beautiful, and the world is as it hath never been 
before ; with largesse of gifts, heights to be scaled, and 
deeps to be sounded. . . . Oh, I could teach thee. Even 
here, doth not Nature burn within thee, and call thee, 
and cry out that the gods live; that Dionysus hath power 
1O-eT o55-. | 

He stopped hurriedly. A small figure had appeared 
from the bushes near by. It was Edward Mantell, seeking 
his friend Dick. 

Nicholas Johnson sank into a different person. From 
the voluble and inspired prophet he became a smiling 
little mendicant in appearance ; and Dick looked at him 
astonished. Edward drew near shyly. Some sense told 
him of danger, for as he hesitated, the wind woke. It 
veered about from the south, and moaned from the northern 
quarter through the branches overhead. It hinted of 
destiny and woe. The sun suddenly clouded. 

Johnson awaited the approach of Edwatd with a strange 
eagerness. His fingers clutched upon his staff, and his 
little eyes gleamed. Dick Bristowe swung round. He 
had caught, by some instinct, the hint of an impending 
evil. He picked up bow and arrows, and marched up to 
Edward, putting his arm about him. 

“Come, Ned,” he cried, “time for dinner. Give ye 
good-day, Master Johnson.”’ And the two went off, 
leaving the mysterious man seated there, with a baffled 
look on his smiling face. 


The two lads went at a run down the slope of the Warren ; 
and, leaping the little brook at the bottom, where reeds 
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and mares’-tails grew, they scaled the hill on the other 
side of it, arriving breathless at the top. They sat on an 
ancient earthwork, and looked at the soft distances; the 
long lines of trees, with here and there a spire or a roof, 
here and there a bend of the river. 

The wind was veering. Sad and ominous, it had blown 
from the cold north, making disquieting music in the 
pines and leafless oaks. Now it dropped; and, from the 
south, laden with a promise of spring, a breath stole. It 
bore sweetness and comfort, as though eternal causes 
that ordered the recurring changes, had benedictions to 
bestow, as well as sorrows and terrors. It seemed instinct 
with beauty and colour and peace; as though the soul of 
the magic south—the sunshine and the odours and the 
ripe, sweet fruits, the grateful acquiescence in life, thus 
overflowing with regal bounty—had been caught up from 
the golden lands over which it had passed, to bless the 
austerity of the north. 

“The man troubleth me, Ned,” mused Dick; “he spake 
of great new things coming into the world, that made my 
heart sing. . . . Arts, and knowledge, and music ; colour 
and discovering of new lands; the building of lovely 
palaces; the recovering of long-forgotten things... . 
Doth God hate life and beauty, Ned? Is’t evil?” 

Edward looked out at the distance with peace in his 
heart : strangely, the besetting sense of fear was passing. 

“TI did feel dread of that man,”’ he said, ‘‘ for he looked 
at me as though he would deal evilly with me. But now 
that I am with thee I am at peace. It is even as though 
I were before the Sacrament,” he added simply, trying for 
an illustration of his mood. He looked up, with a great 
hero-worship in his eyes, admiring his friend’s straight, 
clean-cut profile and brown face. He rose, and flung his 
cloak from his shoulders and his cap from his head, lifting 
arms to the sky. 

“Dear God,” he said, “‘ to make the wind to cease!” 
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“ The wind?” queried Dick idly ; “ what has that to 
do with thee ? ” 

“The north wind, it is, Dick, that hath tormented me 
lifelong. Thou knowest all that is dark and evil abideth 
in the black north. Even the north door at the church 
they name the ‘ devil’s door,’ and open it to let the evil 
spirits pass thereout at a baptism. ... Often have I 
watched, if haply I might see them. And many a time 
I have heard the wind crying about the house, and felt 
me like a leaf before it ; and crept close to Father Miller, 
and held him, so that I have broken his prayers... . But 
now, Dick, I am still and happy with thee. I am like a 
weather-vane, swinging no more, and creaking not at all, 
but catching the sun.” 

“Sick fancies, lad. At Leicester, where was my old 
home, there did swing upon church tower a sort of flying 
serpent with open mouth, to show the set of the wind. 
Methinks, too, it was blazoned on the town banners—that 
and a rose.” 

Edward stood still for a moment. He frowned, ina 
puzzled way. 

“T did dream of some such thing once,” he said, ‘‘ but 
it is gone from me.” 

“Well for thee if it hath. No more on it, lad. I vow 
I'll hear naught of serpents or wyverns in north winds. 
. . . Hark for a moment. How many birds canst hear ? 
Mavis, robin, pink, skylark, linnet, and yonder a tom- 
bottle.” 

He rose, and led the way towards Parsonage Farm and 
Rifehams. Edward followed him; but first faced north 
fora moment. The wind had utterly died away. 


BOOK THE SECOND: SOUTH 
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CHAPTER Ix 
EDWARD MANTELL’S STORY : INCIPIT 


N the name of God, amen. I doset His name, Who is 
Truth, at the forefront of my strange tale, that I may 
keep ever before my mind that naught is of more moment, 
than that I be faithful to truth in the telling. And being 
bidden to disclose such happenings as have befallen me in 
this my broken life, I do right willingly take up the task, 
for the hours go slowly in this confined place, and fore- 
bodings of what may chance at my trial do trouble me, 
though I pray that I be kept from cowardice. Ill it were 
for me, being such as I think me to be, whereof more anon, 
that my spirit fail in fortitude ; that the dark hours should 
render me unworthy of God Who ordained my destiny ; 
of him who begot me; and of one, the memory of whom 
brings heaven into my cell. 

_ I will strive to set down what befell, then ; yet in sooth 
to tell the story of my inward mind were to give a truer 
tale of what my life hath meant to the world, than to tell 
of the strange chances that befell me, God knows, un- 
wittingly enough. However, let him that readeth bear 
with my little skill, and I shall strive to set all down plainly, 
without malice, or ill judgment, so God guide me. 

And, since guess-work were unprofitable, and the truth 
is ever so misused for selfish ends, and plottings by con- 
scienceless men, it were well to recount only the things 
that I do remember of mine own self. 

Out of the early confusion, that, as I guess, perplexeth 
every child born into this world, mine earliest memory is 
that of a woman’s face—ame mother, as I suppose, yet I 
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cannot think of it as ever tearless or happy. The vision 
of it comes back most piercingly with the odour of gilly- 
flower. I think there were some about her, in some manner. 
I recall the softness of her neck, and the stiffness of her 
collar, that had pearls sewn in it, but little more. And 
strangely enough, fear became part of me; fear and the 
sense of friendlessness and the enmity of powers surrounding 
me. Dimly, as in a dream, I know now I felt the need of 
life, and moreover, the overhanging presence and approach 
of death. Next to the face of my mother, memory brings 
me the terror of icy water in a night of darkness; a helpless 
groping for support, and a new life about me, with the sound 
of wind and running floods soothing me. 

Thereafter comes my child-life. Iwas reared in the house 
of Sir William Miller, the priest of Little Baddow, now, 
as I hear, with God, and upon whose soul may He have 
mercy, and grant light, refreshment, and peace, amen. 
The Parsonage was the only home I have known, and the 
face of Parson Miller the one in which I have found most 
love. Well do I know now, how many tribulations and 
strivings he had in soul and body, for the matters of re- 
ligion were confused,:and the great people strove to pull 
down, or to maintain, or to change, less with the love of 
God than with the thought of their own profit and advance- 
ment, as I do now believe. I had duties in helping the 
priest at the church; and saving for the fear that at times 
beset me, I was for the more part happy. 

The great Bible of King Henry in the church served for 
the priest to learn me to read. I knew the Latin Mass by 
heart ; and when it was said in English, and some ceremony 
disused, meseemed the parson still found God and his 
Saviour, and I was content to do his bidding, though some » 
folk were sore troubled. | m 

Of my manner of life there is little need be said, that they 
that bid me write would count worth the cost of reading. 
The old dame who came in to tend the priest, and cook 
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his food ; Parson Miller himself, deep in a book or long in 
meditation ; weary journeys to church and back and the 
services ; wanderings in the Black Grove—the forest that 
grew close by the Parsonage—and Dick Bristowe my 
friend : these filled my childhood. For Dick I do not recall 
any time in life that I would not have willingly died, if it 
might do hima service. As Jonathan to David, as Raphael 
to Tobias, as an angel of God to a struggling weakling, so 
was he tome. I learned from him that there was sunlight 
in the world, and joy in life, as I learned from the priest 
there was peace and a way to find Christ, His Mother, and 
the Saints. 

My friend was, as I think, beautiful to look on; and I 
would often gaze at him, courageous as he was, and born to 
be a knight, like Orlando, or Roland, or Arthur, or Lancelot 
du Lake, and so different to myself. Often when the wind 
moaned about the chimney with its dire song, and me- 
thought it strove to enter the window to do me evil, Dick 
hath broken into the room with his laugh, and his manner 
of shaking the hair out of his eyes; hath rallied me, and 
called me to sport. Often alone in the folds of our Essex 
hills, with brier and bracken, pine and birch and great 
oaks about us, have we looked out into the far spaces and 
seen the country stretching mile beyond mile into misty 
distance ; have we talked of days to be, when together we 
should seek adventure in great ships, and rid the world of 
evil beings, paynims and dragons. 

And at whiles, though not often, for I felt unwelcome 
there, would he take me to his kinsman’s fine house, 
Rifehams, that stood on the slope below the Parsonage ; 
and there were men in armour there, and dogs, and horses, 
and steel weapons on the walls, and folk in bright raiment. 
who spake softly ; and there was music that was different 
from that of the church, played on silver-toned instruments. 
Dame Compton would greet me with lifted brows, and, 
“Ha, by Our Lady, the changeling from faeryland!”’ 
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And I would grow hot and ashamed, to be different from 
others, though wherefore, or in what manner, God only 
knew. 

For somehow, I was different. The world about me at 
most whiles was a place whereunto I had strayed without 
right. It was a prison, to my fancy, and a gaoler I could 
not behold peered at me, and planned evil. I was driven 
through the months and years like a leaf before wind; not 
lazily adrift, like the thistledown, but hurried with strange 
unresting flight... . Here I strive to give words to a 
memory, yet then it was to my child’s mind but mere 
sensation. 

Not that I was always thus. There were days when I 
was happy and care-free. Days come back to mind, per- 
chance in early spring, with the woods standing straight 
and lovely on the hillside ; with the dark ivy grown high 
and shrouding some of the trees—a kestrel hovering—a 
flight of small birds chirping and scattering; the red crest 
and green body of the woodpecker as he dipped over the 
valley; the pale, blue smoke arising in beauty from where 
the woodman worked, with dull blows sounding and 
echoing. Other memories, less happy, moreover, I call to 
mind; the discovery of a dead horse’s bones, and foxes 
scared from them, running to cover. 

Saving for Dick Bristowe and Parson Miller, I was 
friendless, [think. The other children of the village played 
unwillingly with me, and I knew this, and shrank from them. 
I had a perverse way, as a child, of bidding them obey me, 
that rose within me, without cause or reason that I could 
discern. They bent them to my will, and yet with reluc- 
tance ; and for this the priest would chide me gently, at 
whiles. 

Little I had of mine own save the clothes I wore, and a 
great gold ring I prized much. It hung round my neck, 
and I might put my two thumbs therein. It was plain 
gold, with an “ F”’ and an “ H”’ and twined flowers upon 
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it ; lily and rose graven upon the face. I lost it for long, 
and it caused me grief. I recovered it at last, and of that 
I will tell in due course. 

I am bidden to write of the dealings I had with that 
strange man, Nicholas Johnson of Woodham Mortimer, 
especially, though needs must I tell of many other matters 
beside ; and I[ will write truth, though often, it may be, he 
that readeth shall deem me liarormadman. Nevertheless, 
truth shall be writ, for to a man in my case, naught availeth 
save that. 


CHAPTER X 
EDWARD MANTELL’S STORY: THE FLIGHT 


NEVER knew just how old I was, but at a guess 
| it was in my thirteenth year, and in 1549—for 
Parson Miller was deep in the new English Book of Prayer, 
and often prayed long over it—that the happenings befell 
that led to my being bereft of the only home I knew, as 
well as of my kindly friend and protector, to whom, as I 
believe, I owed my frail life. 

It was spring-time when I first saw Nicholas Johnson 
on the high ground of the Warren, talking with Dick 
Bristowe. I had gone thither to seek my friend, and the 
hateful sound of the man’s voice, talking high and quickly, 
reached me as I made my way upward. Then I saw him, 
waving hands as he spake, like a mendicant preacher, 
while Dick listened. As I came nigh, he turned, and some- 
thing within told me of evil intended towards me, as surely 
as if an angel spake. I knew that he had come for me, 
and that henceforth my life would be darkened by his 
pursuit of me, though I knew not wherefore. “ 

Howbeit, then I had no word of him, good or bad, for 
Dick took my hand and led me away, leaving the man 
there, ill content, as I deemed. I was shamed to tell of my 
unreasoning fear to the priest or to Dick ; yet I was minded 
strongly to do so a week later when, as I walked homeward 
from church after Mass with the parson, methought a 
shadow rose from behind a fallen tree by the pond. I 
had the sense of the presence of Nicholas Johnson, but 
held close by my friend and walked stoutly on, yet with a 
quickly-beating heart. For weeks I said and tried to think 
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no more of him, and had well-nigh forgot him, when the 
night came, whereof I must tell. 

By the riverside, toward Hatfield Peverel, dwelt a reed- 
cutter, and being infirm and nigh death, he sent for the 
priest. Late floods were out, and the parson must needs 
wade through water to get to the hut. He left me at the 
roadside by the water’s edge, bidding me go toll the 
passing-bell, and return home. Thus I ran along the foot- 
path by the river, as it was growing dark, toward the 
church, and came to it, standing there, grey and shadowy. 
A white owl fiew out silently from the tower, and I stayed 
to mark it. 

Now, in the south-east corner of the churchyard stands a 
little house, used for meetings and the giving of doles to 
the poor. It had but one room with a fireplace ; and, as 
I drew near I stayed, for from a chink in the walls came a 
little gleam of light, and it lay along the grass, and caught 
the dew upon it. 

Now none dwelt within, and I marvelled that there 
should be any matter calling for the use of the house after 
dark. It troubled me in some way, and the evening wind 
came softly, though it had not blown all day long, and with 
the wind came a foreboding. Yet needs must I draw near 
as softly as I might, and listen. I stepped over the sleeping 
dead beneath the rank grass, the burdocks and nettles, and 
wondered, as my wont was, how they fared in purgatory. 
I said a prayer for them and for myself, and laid mine ear 
against the wall where it was broken, with my heart going 
quickly. I knew the voice that spake: it was that of a 
youth that used to tend sheep on a hill, called Skycroft, nigh 
Parsonage Farm. I had ofttimes seen him, and he came to 
the priest at whiles on one matter or another. He was speak- 
ing somewhat slowly, and methought somewhat fearfully. 

‘‘T know not, master, how long it is agone—but ‘twas 
about the time Master Jeffry died. I fetched parson to he. 
Sick to death he were, and the water was out.” 
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‘* Ah, now answer me truth, lad, or I blight thee! That 
night of flood—was it then the parson brought home the 
child ? ” 

My heart stood at the voice. Well I knew and dreaded 
it. I seemed to see the glare in the black eyes, the horrible 
nose and brow, the hairless scalp. 

‘‘ By the holy saints, I lie not. I cannot say: I mind 
sleeping alone while parson went forth. I rose betimes, and 
he was not returned.”” The lad was whimpering and 
moving restlessly : mayhap he was kneeling, for aught I 
could see. 

Nicholas Johnson was silent, and the lad went on, 
beseeching mercy. At length the man spoke. 

“Go now ; and see, here is money for thee. Speak not 
one word of this to any, or thy bones will stiffen, and thy 
heart be eaten with fire! ’’ The door on the other side of 
the hut creaked, and the lad stumbled out. I heard him 
sob and run up the lane. 
~ [I waited for Nicholas Johnson to go too, but there was 
no sign. The gleam of light lay still on the grass. I tarried, 
but naught happened ; and there was silence within. At 
length I could bear it no longer. I moved with perfect 
quiet to the chink, and peered through. Nicholas Johnson 
was seated, reading a parchment by the aid of a little taper. 
His hand held his brow, and his elbow rested on the table 
before him. 

I dared not go and ring the bell till he had gone; so I 
shivered there with cold and terror, crouching in the wet 
grass. The time seemed long and terrible. I did not doubt 
but that the man had made his way hither secretly, to ask 
this lad concerning myself. 

Wherefore should he wist of me ? I asked in my mind, 
and got no answer, but a growth of the fear within me. 
Then I told myself, watching him there, that all this 
concerned me not ; that if I went and knocked, or called 
out “ goode’en ”’ through the door, he would notice me no 
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more than any other harmless bratling in the village. So 
I told myself, and believed not myself. Within me spake 
a surer witness ; and the wind sighed, stirring the nettles 
and grass on the graves about me. Still he moved not, and 
I began to repeat the Compline psalm to myself, first in the 
familiar Latin I had learned from the parson, then in the 
English of the new Prayer Book : 


“ Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the most high: 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 


And so forth. 

I had reached, I think, that verse about the young lion 
and the dragon being trodden under foot, and was trying 
to picture myself doing that, with my heart stood still, 
and grew likeice. I felt my hairstironmyhead. Nicholas 
Johnson had moved his hand, and it gripped the table. 
His head leaned forward, and his eyes looked straight at 
mine. His mouth opened, and I could see that he feared 
exceedingly, for sweat stood on his face. His terror 
begot a greater terror in me. I choked, and, scrambling 
to my feet, ran madly. 

Almost directly, I fell over a grave. I lay amazed for 
an instant, and heard the noise of his coming; his step 
in the room, and the door flung. I saw a wavering light 
that was quenched swiftly. I ran round the chancel, and 
found the ‘‘ devil’s door,’’ by Saint Christopher, on the 
north side, ajar. I ran in, and listened in the pitchy 
darkness of the church. Naught could I hear but mine 
own heart, and the wind about the tower: so I waited 
thus, scarce breathing, with eyes and ears straining. 

Stooping down there, I took off my shoes, and as I rose, 
I heard a little noise from the chancel. It was the door 
of the great rood-screen softly opening. Now I had nearly 
shrieked and cried out and fallen in my fear, yet I knew 
that naught would avail but craft, so I waited. I heard 
him coming quietly down the wall. In a minute he would 
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reach me; wherefore, touching the feet of Saint Christopher. 
as I went, I moved off toward the tower and again waited. 

Presently I heard him stumble, and knew he had struck 
against my shoes there by the “ devil’s door.’ He stayed, 
and must have discovered what they were. I stood still, 
in heart-breaking silence; and then, with a shock, I heard | 
him speak, his voice echoing in the church. 

‘‘ Edward, fear not me, who wish thee no ill, nor would 
harm one hair of thy head.”’ 

I hated his kindly voice, and kept silence. 

“Nay, lad, this is mad folly! Belike we do us injury, 
and fall here in this mirk. . . . Come, speak with me ; 
thou hast naught to fear.” 

And I spake no word to him in answer. 

“Listen, my son,”’ he said; and his voice sank, and 
ran in a whisper round the empty building ; “‘ I can give 
thee great things, and will so. Wouldst thou have riches, 
and castles, and men-at-arms to serve thee? Wouldst be 
clothed in finest silk, and have great jewels about thy neck ? 
Wouldst have the world ready to serve thee, and bring 
thee thy desire? Great ships to spread sail, and fetch © 
thee treasures from the Orient? Soft couches, with fine 
canopies, to lie beneath ; silvern dishes to eat from, and 
cups of gold wherefrom to drink; white horses to ride 
to the chase ; the music of lutes and psalteries to please 
thee, and shining armour to wear? All these things I can 
give thee, if thou wilt be friend to me, and do my bidding.” 

Now indeed, I feared him the more ; for methought he 
would ask my soul as the price. So I crossed myself and 
said no word. 

He waited, and again the whisper came : 

“Edward, wouldst thou be king ?”’ 

He scarce breathed the words, but the echoes seemed to 
bear it through and through my mind. And, to my terror, 
I knew he had come nearer tome. He was sidling close 
against the wall. I turned and ran into the tower. 
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I heard him curse ; and flung hopefully against the door 
of the tower ; but alas, it was shut and bolted. No time 
was there to open it, and I looked round, half-dead with 
fear, Then hope came, for I bethought me ofa little door 
that opened from the tower and led by a steep narrow 
stairway to the bells. I ran through it, and climbed the 
steps round and round dizzily. At the top there was an 
open door, hinged with iron. Here I listened again, and 
heard him climbing slowly and cursing still. 

And now I remembered kind Parson Miller, and my 
little bed, and Dick; and I prayed Christ, His Mother, and 
the saints to save me from this man, who would, I doubted 
not, destroy my soul first, and failing that, would slay my 
body. I fastened the oak door, and he must have heard 
me, for he came the quicker. I was standing in the bell 
chamber where the ringers were wont to stand. An owl 
fluttered somewhere, and went out through a window. 
And then I stumbled over somewhat. It was a lanthorn, 
used at whiles by the ringers, and at whiles by the grave- 
digger, when burying at night those dead of the pest. I 
caught it up, with some crazed hope of striking my foe 
with it. It had a long tail of hempen rope on it, that 
trailed and caught my feet. I stumbled across the floor- 
ing, and struck my head on a ladder. 

With the one thought to get far from my enemy, I 
mounted the ladder and was now among the bells, by a 
window. The wind blew through it, and as I stayed, I 
heard the door below give way. Fear helped me, and 
setting my feet among the great beams that upheld the 
bells, I thrust me through a narrow opening, and lo, I 
was on the roof of the tower. I could just see the battle- 
ments, and the wind again swept my hair, and blew cold 
on the sweat on my face. 

Now I felt lost indeed, for what hope was there on that 
confined space? I flung me down by the parapet and 
wept, beating my hands on the stone vainly. And then 
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I heard close beneath me the sound of heavy breathing. 
My enemy was hard upon me. 

I seized the heavy lanthorn to strike at his head as it 
should appear when the rope gave me a desperate thought. 
I think God taught me, but I rove the end through the 
lanthorn handle and made a loop swiftly. This I passed 
round one of the battlements, and flung the end over. It 
seemed pitiably short, but I knew great stems of ivy grew 
up the tower; and I would rather death now than be 
seized by this man. 

With a little cry and prayer, I got over the parapet and 
held, swinging in the night from the rope, knowing that 
the ground was an awesome depth below me. Hand 
below hand, I went down the hempen rope, and it held. 
Presently my feet found it no longer. Ivy brushed my 
face as I descended ; birds fluttered and flew out. 

I thought the end had come, when, to my joy, my foot 
found the sill of a window. I held on to the woodwork, 
breathless, with my heart well-nigh choking me. Holding 
thus, I felt carefully, and found an ivy stem, thick as my 
leg ; and down I went again in the dark, clutching, and 
tearing skin from hands and knees. I have looked at 
that place by daylight since, and sweat with fear as 
I think on that night. But for the chance of the mirk, 
I could not have done it; the sight would have daunted 
me. 

By little and little I found my way down. At length I 
missed footing and fell, knocking all the breath out of my 
body. And as I lay there, I heard the lanthorn clank 
on the tower. Nicholas Johnson had found it and would 
guess my way of escape. I rose painfully, and ran as 
best I might toward home. 

The great Hall loomed up in front of me: I had missed 
my way in the night. I struck off eastwards, and stumbled 
into thorns. Then I lay still a long while and heard no 
sound. Next, methinks, I wept and swooned, for I felt 
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stiff when I awoke. It was still dark, and I ran, for fear 
came back on me. 

And now befell a thing I fear to set down. It was the 
first of many like happenings of this kind. Yet I would 
not be thought crazed or vaunting ; and, for the honour 
of God Who preserved me, and bade me hope again, I 

tell the story. 
I was toiling uphill in the dark, with my legs aching, 
and my breath coming fast. Methought I knew my 
whereabouts, and guessed that I was beneath a clump of 
great elms that overhung the track. I looked upward, 
and could see no star: I bend my head downward, and 
stood still. A strange light shone from somewhere behind 
me, and the broken and miry road was lit up. My own 
shadow stretched away before me—the shadow of my 
legs, my arms, my short cloak I had cast over my jerkin, 
waving. I turned about swiftly, and there was pitchy 
darkness. I stayed not for the strange happening, but 
swung round again ; and, lo, slowly out of the darkness, 
the light spread along the ground, and my shadow moved 
and wavered as I strode. Once more I turned, and once 
more, darkness! . . . Now it came upon me that here 
was naught earthly, yet, strangely, I felt no great fear; 
no, not a tittle of that 1 felt when the footsteps of Nicholas 
Johnson followed me up the stairs. And as I gazed in the 
_ direction from which the light should come, before me 

once more my shadow spread. The light was ever behind 
me. I waited no longer, but with a sense of exaltation 
that a kindly power aided me, I turned and went on. 
More faintly my path shone before me ; and my shadow, 
though yet there, was less clear. And then, lo, another 
Shadow appeared, journeying beside mine. ...I was 
not alone, and my Companion was kindly—of that I felt 
sure. I clasped my hands, and looked straight on into 
the darkness, and the light and the shadows made by it 
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Now I began to fear again, for away behind me I heard 
the sound of a footstep on the track, and I knew my enemy 
was at my heels. I turned off the way, and, pushing 
through a hedge that tore me sorely, Iranagain. I judged 
I was nigh Cuckoo Farm, and wondered if I might escape 
the water that lay where the ways parted. I saw it not, 
and found myself climbing steeply. Then I missed footing, 
rolling headlong down, and then I knew where I was. 
Behind the farm was a curious hollow, come there I know 
not how, but it seemed long ere I reached the bottom of it. 
I rose painfully, and climbed the farther side ; waited to 
gain breath, and then ran on again to strike the lane that 
would lead me to my home. 

I found myself pushing through hedges; and feeling 
stones beneath my feet, I struck uphill. And then, sick 
with dread, I heard sounds of running feet behind me. I 
coursed blindly forward, tearing my face, my clothes ; 
caring little what noise I made. How long I ran I know 
not, but of a sudden I saw ahead of me light nigh the 
ground—the light of a little fire. I was at the end of my 
strength, and my courage went utterly from me. I ran 
towards the light, and my foot tripped as I got toit. Then 
my face was thrust roughly into the ground, and I felt a 
knee upon my back. I struggled not a whit, only desired 
to die and be at peace. 

Slowly the grasp of a great hand lessened upon my 
neck, and my jerkin was gripped. I was thrown back, 
and a face peered into mine. It was a dark, strange face 
in the light of the little fire—black shining eyes beneath 
a tangle of hair; a hooked nose, a beard below red lips, 
and a great throat, with cords of muscles about it, and big 
ear-rings shining in the hair. 
~ “ John a Lee,”’ I gasped, “‘ save me !”’ 

““ Mass,” he cried, “ the priest’s boy! What ails thee ? ”’ 

‘““ Hide me, for the love of God,” I sobbed, clasping my 
hands and kneeling to him. 
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He looked sharply round, listened, and pointed. A 
yard or so away from the fire was a shelter of bracken and 
withies. I crept into it, and hid in the farthest corner. 

I had known the man directly I looked at him. An 
Egyptian or Bohemian—some said one thing, some another 
of him—but he was a wanderer, or gipsy, with no settled 
home, and a masterless man, yet kindly. He had been 
tended by Parson Miller when nigh to death once, and 
had brought at whiles fish, or conies, or a water-hen in 
rough gratitude. This little camp was in a cluster of 
trees that encircled a pond—‘“ Gipsy Corner,” the folk 
called it—and well I knew and loved the quiet spot that 
had a strange beauty for me. I felt a blessed security 
as I looked out at John a Lee. 

He sat tending a pipkin that steamed by the fire, and 
as he stirred, he quietly took out a long knife from his 
hose, and laid it by him: then he listened. Presently I 
saw his hand creep to the great knife. He laid it flat 
within the palm, the long blade extending along the middle 
finger, the back of his hand resting upon the ground in the 
shadow. He began humming a:tune between his teeth 
that I had not heard before, and, with a bit of stick, 
continued stirring the pot. 

The shelter I lay in seemed builded of rough skins, 
stretched upon hooped withies, the ends of which were 
thrust in the ground. Bracken and straw made the 
flooring of it,and the smell of trodden turf and of my reeking 
clothes was all about me. I breathed heavily and waited, 
head on elbow. 

“Stay there!”’ John a Lee’s voice rang out sharp.” 
“Not a step, whoever thou art; or wilt have my knife 
in thy throat!” 

I looked out. John a Lee was crouching with eager 
look toward the darkness. His hand, with the knife in 
it, was drawn back to throw. 

‘Nay, man; no scaith meant to thee. Thy pardon if 
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I trespass.”” Nicholas Johnson’s horrible soft voice came 
out of the shadows. 

“Come thou into the light ; and know, if thou meanest 
treachery, thou playest a losing game.” 

Johnson came forward. He was wet and miry; a staff 
was in his hand, and a hood over his head. He stood 
still, and the two looked at one another. 

“ Lay thy staff down; so. Now say, if thou wilt, why 
thou comest by stealth on me.”’ 

The other man sat with composure on the farther 
side of the fire, and thrust back his hood. John a Lee 
laughed. 

“Nicholas Johnson, by the Lord,’ he said. ‘‘I know 
thee now. I think thou art in league with the devil,’ he 
went on simply. 

““T searched for a lad ’scaped from me. If he shelter 
with thee, yield him up, and mayhap I shall reward thee 
beyond hope.”’ 

I held my breath. Would John a Lee give me up ? 

“Have seen naught of any lad,” he growled. “ But 
A heard steps running yonder.” He jerked his head 
uphill. ‘‘ What wouldst thou with him? Some devilry, 
I doubt.” 

Johnson sat silent. I could see the wicked eyes, in the 
half-light and dancing shadows, searching John a Lee’s 
face. The fire sprang up and lighted the foliage overhead, 
the drifting smoke, the gipsy’s dark face, and gleamed 
weirdly on the still water of the pond. 

At last Nicholas spoke. “TI will trust thee,’ he said, 
“for thou canst aid in a great matter; but first swear 
by the Fire that thou wilt be secret.” 

John a Lee bent forward, with fierce face dirtist close 
to the other’s. He stared long, and a sort of knowledge 
seemed to grow betwixt them. I heard him mutter, and 
saw his hand go out over the fire. He put his knife away, 
and Johnson came close to him and whispered. 
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And now sleep overtook me, whether from fear, or the 
strain of running in my wild flight through the darkness, 
or from the terror that well-nigh maddened me as I swung 
over the tower ; but I was utterly fordone. My head was 
on my arm, and I sank asleep. 
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HE birds woke me with dawn. I opened my eyes 

to see the moisture dropping from overhead, and 

a grey mist about. The reek of turf and trodden straw 
smote my senses first, and then sharp pains as I moved ; 
I was cramped and spent. = 

John a Lee was blowing the embers of the fire. I peered 
out into a half-light, through a screen of branches, and 
naught could I see of Johnson. He had gone with the 
night, and I crossed myself, and said Paternoster. 

I crept out of the little shelter painfully, and John a 
Lee stared at me in a strange way. I took his hand and 
thanked him, whereat he laughed, and told me not to be 
forward with the matter. ‘‘ That is a villain,” said he, 
“yet in sooth, Iam no saint; and thou must take me for 
thy master, and do as I bid thee, or ’’—here he frowned 
and made a horrid grimace—“ ’twill be thy bane.” 

“T would go back to Parson Miller,” I said. ‘“‘ He will 
look for me, and grieve if I be lost. He will reward thee,” 
I added beseechingly. But he shook his head. 

“Enough!” he cried roughly. “Thou com’st with me.”’ 

I did his bidding helplessly. Before the sun was up he 
had gathered his few goods together, and bound them upon 
his back. To me he gave the pipkin, a leathern jug, a 
wooden platter, and a bundle of withies to bear. Himself | 
bore in his hand a bag of nails, a hammer, and a few horse- 
shoes. We had some food ere he stamped out the fire, and 
started journeying northward. I followed at his heels, 


and as he strode, mile after mile, he sang. Not a word 
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of what he sang could I discern, for the tongue was strange 
and outlandish. But as we went, my heart, that had been 
low and despairing at the thought of being reft of home, 
rose. At least, methought, I was delivered from Nicholas 
Johnson. Something of the lust of adventure warmed me. 
The stiffness and cramp left me ; and, there being no help 
for it, I resolved to make the best of affairs. Nigh on 
six leagues we journeyed that day, and thus began my 
wanderings with John a Lee. . . 

Writing here painfully, I am oft driven to the thought 
that God taketh from us at whiles all things save the 
power to endure. Strange it now seems that destiny 
should so sport with a tender child as myself was at the 
time whereof I have been telling. Not to be understanded, 
by me at least, wherefore I was beset by that haunting 
fear that darkened my early years; nor why that moan 
of the north wind that cried about me, bore ever a menace, 
and a threat of doom. Yet, sooth to say—and I must 
needs record brightness as well as darkness in my life— 
from the point of my joining with Jonn a Lee, the shadow 
lifted. I knew a blitheness that had not been mine before. 
Spite of my being parted from all I loved; spite of long 
journeying, and rest in hard places, and ill food ; spite of 
discomforting matters that befell us in our vagrant life, 
whereof I have no space to tell, I was strangely happy. 
It was spring-tide and early summer ; the winter seemed 
gone for ever, and the north wind blew no more. From 
the south—where shone the kind sun that warmed us 
and burned us brown—soft and sweet the wind breathed, 
and brought sweet fragrance, and a message of hope and 
love. 

I learned many things from my new master. At first 
with shame, and then with joy, I learned to beg for alms. 
I had my leg bound up, and limped painfully on crutches 
to the houses by the roadside. I loved to feign wretched- 
ness, and to return to John a Lee with groats in my pocket, 
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and to meet his jolly laugh, his red mouth widening and 
showing his great teeth, his ear-rings shaking, and his big 
hand clapping me on the back. I learned to sing gipsy 
songs, the meaning whereof I never knew, at the doors of 
taverns. My master would shake a timbrel and chant, and 
I would dance before the rustic crowd on the benches. And 
everywhere they petted me, and gave me ale and sack till 
my head would swim. And women would kiss me, and tell 
of my bright eyes and black hair ; at all of which I had no 
small pleasure. 

At nights we lay in some barn, where travellers of the 
poorer sort stayed, when the weather was foul; and when 
it was fine, we lay out under the stars. Ere we slept, 
John a Lee would often ask me of my infancy, and what I 
remembered, and so forth ; but little enow could I tell him. 
In turn I listened to his stories of his strange life and of his 
people, whom he saw at whiles: how they were the oldest 
folk in the world, and were kings and dukes ere Abraham 
moved his household out of Chaldza into Canaan ; how his 
people had a faith that was not that of Christ, and customs 
and laws they would tell none that was not of their race. 
Some day, he said, I might become a blood-brother ; but, 
perchance Fate had other destiny in store for me. 

I was troubled at first for that he prayed not ; neither at 
morning nor at sunset. For my part, I said my “ Pater,” 
and “‘ Ave,’’ and such psalms as I remembered out of the 
great Bible that was at Little Baddow Church; and to 
these he would listen, but say naught. Once I told him of 
my most strange adventure on the road, when my shadow 
fell before me, cast by no earthly light, and the shadow of 
Another showed beside it. He heard me out, and shook 
his head, looking at me intently. 

The night after I had told him this, we came to a deep, 
quiet pool, and camped by it. After that I had supped, I 
went and looked at it, with the stars shimmering and danc- 
ing in its blue depths. He came behind me, and bade me 
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think of naught as I looked. Then he put his hand on my 
head and said, ‘‘ I bid thee see thy father ! ”’ 

His voice, strangely commanding, seemed to come from 
far, and I had a sense of sinking into the water. Other 
lives seemed to touch mine, and voices called. The stars 
glimmered and grew, and there was sunlight about me, 
breaking through clouds. And then, lo! a great red wall, 
and the sound of bells, and the glitter of armed men ; and 
one I looked at most eagerly and helplessly rode in golden 
raiment. I saw long, fair hair flow from his feathered 
bonnet to his shoulders, a laughing face turned sideways— 
and behold, the fleshless face of a skull was turned to have 
speech with him from behind his saddle! Methought I 
averted my head, and Nicholas Johnson peered from 
beside me. My old fear fell on me, and I cried out. . 
Gone was the vision. I was standing beside the pool, with 
the stars a-glimmer in it, and John a Lee looking at me 
curiously. I was cold, for the wind had seemed to veer 
northward once more. 

And when he asked of me what I had viewed, I told him 
every whit, but begged on my knees that he would do no 
more of that wizardry ; vowing that I would drown myself, 
unless he swore to me. He was honestly troubled, in that 
he had caused grief and distress to his “‘ little comrade” 
and readily he swore that that should be the end of such- 
like matters. We clasped hands on it, and my good spirits 
returned. 

Never, methinks, did I feel fear of John a Lee. He was 
simple, and had about him a goodness and honesty—even 
a sort of godliness—that strove to light, though sorely 
overcast by his manner of life. We spake of religion at 
whiles, and the disturbances that we encountered in villages 
and towns where we passed. He seemed to be neither 
troubled nor glad when a church was beset ; images borne 
forth and broken upon the ground, Mass-books burned or 
pyxes stolen. To me it was grief to see beautiful things 
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given over to violence and riot. Yet his wide eyes would 
stare at the sacrilege, and his broad shoulders would heave 
with a sort of carelessness ; and he would pull his leathern 
cap down, and draw me away. 

Of astrology he would speak at whiles, and of the destiny 
that followed from the influence of certain planets being 
in conjunction at our birth. Yet, remembering Parson’s 
speech on this matter, I would ever tell him that the power 
of Jesus was greater than the power of the stars; and that, 
moreover, Esau and Jacob were born at the same time, yet 
had different fates ; to which he could find no answer, for 
truly, I doubt if he knew of Esau and Jacob, and was loth 
to let me know of his ignorance. 

We shod horses to win bread and our lodging, when we 
were neither begging nor playing as mountebanks, With 
pains he learned me the trade, and I was a willing disciple. 
Once he bore me leagues in his arms when I was sick with a 
quartan fever, and tended me till I was whole again. 

It was then that—though John a Lee ever shunned © 
religious folk—we lodged at a house where monks had taken 
refuge, being dispossessed of their priory near Dunmow ; — 
still keeping their way of life as they might, though fear- 
fully. The few brethren daily thought to be turned adrift | 
again, yet they sheltered us, pitying my sickness. I lay to | 
recover in a white room, with the sun making a golden 

‘patch on the wall, the bell jangling every few hours. The 
window was small and high, and gilly-flowers grew upon it ; _ 
and as I lay and looked at them, the thought of my mother’s — 
face came and went, and blended with the sight and the © 
fragrance. Great peace came to me there, as I watched © 
John a Lee working cunningly at a little iron casket or 
reliquary he was making for the brethren, out of gratitude. 
The tapping of the hammer roused me often, and the ‘ 

sound of the shuffle and rustle of robes, as some monk — 
would come and have converse with us. : 
One brother came more than most—a big, old man 4 
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who coughed and spat; and seemed never to have much 
else to say, than that he had once spoken with King 
Richard; and that these were the last days, and the 
triumph of Antichrist. The noise of his clicking beads 
and labouring breath mingled in my half-wakened senses 
with the rough chorus of voices in chapel. It was this 
monk that led to our leaving our shelter, and it fell on this 
wise. 

He was wont to bear about with him a little ivory re- 
corder, upon which he would blow softly, for he kept it in 
secret—and made me swear I would tell none of his having 
it. It was a warm evening in May-time, and I had craved 
that I might rise from bed, and the leech had refused me, 
yet I felt hale and restless. The blue sky shone without 
the window, and I saw the martins wheeling against it, 
while the sweet fragrance of hawthorn was abroad. I 
tossed fretfully, and Brother William shuffled in with 
his recorder. Peradventure the spring-tide moved him 
also, for so blithe a melody came from it, that I might en- 
dure no longer. Naked, I sprang from bed and danced, 
with waving arms and head bent now this way, now that ; 
with feet that scarce seemed to touch the cold stone ; with 
a curious, uplifting joy that was begotten of much fasting, 
I danced in the cell, the while Brother William blew ever 
more blithely and loudly. 

On a sudden he stayed, and I gazed about. At the 
door stood the prior, yellow, and thin-faced, and hook- 
nosed, with his brows bent and his hands raised in anger. 

‘Thou minion of Sathanas—thou devil’s bratling—out 
on thee! . . . Before the very picture of OurLady!... 
Swift, Gregory, the holy water! .. .” 

Others stood behind him with astonied looks. Brother 
William’s mouth fell open. He coughed and spat in his 
confusion. I felt shamed, and would have crept back 
into bed,. but the prior got betwixt it and me; so I stood 
in a corner, my hands between my knees, looking at him 
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in his anger. I felt very small, and weak, and naked. 
Water was brought, and he sprinkled me plentifully. 

“ Exorcizo te, in nomine Patris,’’ etcetera. I shivered, 
but no devil appeared. 

“To thy cell, O thou Judas,” thundered the prior to 
Brother William ; “ and deliver me that toy, that will lure 
thee to hell ! ”’ 

He took the recorder, and the poor monk went off, 
coughing down the passage, his fellows looking after him, 
some with horror, some with commiseration, some with 
scarce-hidden joy. 

“ And now, seek me that heathen tinker, that brought 
this spawn of Belphegor hither ; whom we have nursed 
and suckled at the breast of Holy Church—who is a viper, 
a venom, a—a...” The prior choked and speech 
failed him. 

There was a stir by the doorway, and John a Lee pushed 
in without ceremony. His face darkened as he took in 
the scene. I ran to him from my corner, and he caught 
up some of my raiment from the bed, and covered me. 

“Come, little comrade,’”’ quoth he, “‘ we are no longer 
welcome. We will to the road again.” He breathed 
deeply, and his eyes glared angrily as he shook his mat of 
dark hair, while his ear-rings jingled. “‘ For your good 
shelter, I thank thee, Prior. And I mean no discourtesy, 
yet by the seven stars, and by Him Who made them, if 
any of ye offer violence or harshness, I will choke the life 
out of some three or four of ye.”’ 

He stretched out his great, sinewy arms, and the monks 
recoiled. 

“Go! go!” he shouted; and like sheep they shuffled 
down the passage. 

John a Lee bade me clothe myself, and soon we were 
passing out through the wicket gate into the dusty road. 
My legs shook under me, but I strode on stoutly. 

Suddenly a bell jangled noisily. 
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“ They will set the folk on us,”’ said my comrade. He 
looked round quickly, and, stooping suddenly, picked me 
up in his arms, and ran into a thicket close by. 

From his shoulder, I looked back. A crowd of folk, 
urged by the monks, came running down the road, crying 
on us to stay. I heard shouts of ‘‘ Wizards!” and ‘‘To 
the water with them!” and such-like, and was in lively 
fear. John a Lee’s sturdy legs carried us through the 
thicket, and across a meadow. The crowd had gone past 
the spot where we had left the road, not seeing us, and 
were shouting more distantly. I hoped we might not be 
discovered, and said thus to John a Lee. 

He laid me down and crouched among high grass, for 
it was growing lush then, nigh the river, and we listened. 
We crawled stealthily away from the sounds, and thought 
we had ’scaped, when a cry close at hand made us start 
up andrun. I outran my companion ait first, for I would 
not that he should be burthened with me, while I had 
strength left in me. Itseemed that a pair of the brethren 
and three or four other had discerned our tracks, and 
followed. I knew not whether John a Lee had any design, 
but he caught me up again, and ran as though making for 
some goal. I jolted heavily as he ran, and my breath left 
me, but I made out he headed for the river, which I could 
see, looping its way under a bridge not far distant. 

Now one of our pursuers outran his fellows, and I looked 
at him and dreaded him. He seemed a smith by trade, 
with red hair and beard, black, hairy arms, a hammer in 
his hand, and a leathern apron about his loins. His face 
had a horrid triumph as he drew near us. I whispered 
to John a Lee of his coming, and our pace slackened. My 
friend was listening for the smith’s footfalls. And then, 
when he was within three paces, with hand raised, I was 
swung swiftly to earth. John a Lee had turned. I saw 
him drop on one knee, right before the onrushing man. 
Quick as a thought, he had seized him by the knees. With 
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a vast heave, rising to his feet, he thrust the bare legs of 
the smith skywards. He fell with awful force on his 
head, and I heard a sound of rending and cracking. Not 
a look did John a Lee give him. Once again he caught me 
up, and hurried on. 

The other pursuers came up with their fallen friend ; 
and they cried and cursed at us. One stayed to tend him, 
but the others still followed. 

We gained the edge of the river, and I remember how a 
little bird caught my attention,sitting there upon the reeds, 
and singing a few sweet notes. Then hope grew, for mid- 
stream was a little shallop moored; and in it sat a fat 
man, with a big ruff about his neck, and a broad hat upon 
his pate. His hand held an angle, and he was fishing. 
So intent was he, that he had not heard our approach. 

Without thought, I flung into the water and, like a 
dog, I splashed to the edge of the shallop, and pulled 
it down. The fat man clutched at the thwart, and 
swore. 

‘““ Save us, sir,’ I gasped ; “‘ these villains would have our 
lives.”’ 

“* Save thee, sirrah!’’ he howled. ‘‘And wherefore ? 
What, a God’s name!’’ .. . For John a Lee had flung 
himself also into the water, and had reached the other 
side of the shallop. It righted suddenly from his pull 
upon it. From where I was, I saw John a Lee trying to 
climb alongside the fat man. He looked wild enough, with 
his thick black hair drenched and hanging; his angry 
eyes, and his red mouth snarling. 

The fat man made up his mind to resist. He lifted the 
thick end of his angling-pole, and struck John a Lee 
mightily in the face with it. I saw my comrade look dizzy, 
and the blood run down; yet he held on to the thwart. 
I knew well a few more blows would send him senseless 
to the bottom of the river, and the thought stirred me to 
great grief and resolve. I got my leg over the thwart, and 
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hove me up. I fell sprawling on to a heap of wet fish. The 
man was leaning over John a Lee to strike again. I lifted 
myself and hurled me, with all my weight and power, 
against his broad back. With a yell of fear he went over 
the edge of the shallop, head foremost into the water, 
with such a mighty splash that the waves rose as in a 
storm, and the boat rocked on the crests thereof. I gave 
him no heed, however, but set my feet against the thwart, 
and pulled at John a Lee’s jerkin. He was faint and sick 
with the blows, but anon scrambled over the stern. The 
fat man made for the bank, and, by the time he had 
reached it, our pursuers had come up and hauled him 
ashore, where he sat, the water streaming down him, 
reviling us most blasphemously. 

Now the shallop was moored by an anchor, and I plucked 
John a Lee’s long knife from his hose, and slashed at the 

-rope which bound us. It was soon cut, and the current 

bore us off down stream. I got out a paddle, and kept the 
stem straight ; the river was full and we moved swiftly. 
The men who followed us ran along the bank, calling to 
the others in the distance, and stening us. 

John a Lee sat head in hand, astounded for a little while, 
and then seemed to come to himself. He dashed the hair 
from his eyes and the blood from his face, and took the 
tiller. He said naught, but watched the men on the bank 
with an evil look. The fat man and two others had given 
up the chase, but two were left. 

John a Lee groped in the boat among the fish, and 
fetched forth a staff with a spike of iron at the end of it. 
Suddenly he rose, balancing himself carefully. Then he 
swung back the staff, and hurled it at the foremost follower. 
Like a javelin it flew, point foremost, and struck the man 
full in the neck. He threw up his hands, and fell with a 
groan. I think he got his death, and I pray God to assoil 
John a Lee for it. However, his fellow gave up the pursuit, 
and I saw him tending the wounded man, as the shallop, 
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urged by the swift current of Chelmer and by our paddles, 
rounded a bend, and we saw the men no more. 

And then the thought of how all this had come upon us 
through my folly ; how, perchance, two lives had been lost, 
and John a Lee well-nigh spent, whelmed me ; and I gave 
way to my tears, and begged his pardon, and the pardon of 
Heaven. I was shaken and unmanned. 

But John a Lee called me his brother, and swore I had 
saved his life from the fat man, who had scurvily denied us 
sanctuary. He held me close to him, and said we would 
be comrades and brothers till death ; and I was comforted, 
and loved him, remembering how far he had run with me, 
at his own peril. 

Sooth to say, though I said naught of it to John a Lee— 
the more immediate affair of our deliverance blotting out 
the matter, I was uneasy as to the righteousness of our 
acts. We were in a stolen boat, and we had taken men’s 
lives, perchance, howbeit in self-defence. I wondered what 
penance would win me absolution when I confessed, and 
if the gallows would have me. 

But John a Lee sat and bound up his head, and sang 
his gipsy songs ; and I soon forgot my fears, and aus 
back at him. 

The shallop drifted past bridges and villages, and evening 
came on. We spake as close friends, and at length I got to 
asking him what had ever been in my mind since I had 
perforce joined myself to him—wherefore he had made me 
company with him, and what Nicholas Johnson had said 
that night by the fire. 

““T devised thee no ill, but contrariwise,”’’ he said at 
length. 

“ Strange fellowship!’ I said, pressing him, now that I 
saw he felt kindly toward me—“ strange fellowship, to 
bear away a lad from his home and protector, willhe or 
nillhe.”’ ' 

He sat musing, and ill at ease. 
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“Nay, I may not tell thee all,” he said, “ but this thou 
mayst know. Thou shouldst have high destiny. The stars 
say so. Nicholas Johnson knoweth it, and would trap thee, 
and keep thee, that he might share it. I took thee from 
him, for he is an ill man, and would work thee evil. And 
truly, twas in my mind, that when the sun should rise on 
thee, J might share the warmth with thee in his room. Now 
thou hast it.”’ He laughed ashamedly. 

“’Tis all dark to me,” I cried ; ‘‘ tell me more. And what 
is this sunshine, or destiny, or whatsoever thou callest it, 
that awaits me?” But no word more on that matter 
would he speak. I had gained somewhat, and yet not much. 

Now evening fell, and we landed not far from Waltham, 
on an empty piece of countryside. A hill rose to one side, 
called, I think, Blasted Hill. We made a fire to roast the 
fat man’s fish ; and, having dried our clothes and supped, 
gave ourselves to sleep. 

I lay for a little while, looking at the stars happily, and 
listening to the soft wind blowing among the sedge, and the 
water making little, lapping noises against the keel of the 
shallop. I said my prayers, and blessed the sweet south 
wind that was my friend, and had come in place of the 
bitter north wind that moaned and made me fear. I heard 
John a Lee breathing heavily close by, and crept a little 
closer to him. Peace was about me, and a sweet sense of 
safety ; and on that thought I fell asleep. 
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N the morrow we bestirred ourselves to find food ; 
for the fish was eaten, and we had lost our money 
in the flight. Save the sorry raiment we stood in, that 
looked the worse for the bright May sunshine, we lacked 
all. John a Lee held his head, that yet ached with the 
thwacks he had received, and moved about slowly, ponder- 
ing. As for me, I sped to the river, and plunged in and 
out, and dried myself by running about on the bank. The 
meadows were gold with cuckoo-cups, and their dust 
gilded my legs as I ran. I came back and laughed at 
him, being happy. 

“Well to laugh, brother,” quoth he, “‘ but my belly is 
empty, and my head sings.” 

“Shalt have bread and ale a-plenty, by Saint Paul,’’ I 
said, ‘if thou tarry awhile. See what I shall get thee.” 
And I told him I would go to the village, and earn money 
to buy food. 

He was loth at first, for hitherto we had companied and 
worked together. But I was eager to see what my proper 
skill might achieve, and I greatly desired to help him. So 
I left him and ran toward the houses. 

Now when I reached the village, the company of some 
great person filled the road, for it was the main road to 
London ; and the folk stood agape and looked at them as 
they swaggered. Horses were being led about; men-at- 
arms carried halberds, and tossed them from one shoulder 
to another, making them flash ; a great coach, with wheels 
covered with mire, stood in the innyard; and the host 


and scullions bustled about with wine or meat or fodder 
go 
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for the animals. I made for the inn, and seeing some few 
* joan lying against the wall lazily, with jacks of ale 
to their hands, and loose talk upon their tongues, I presented 
myself before them. 

I went through my antics, tumbling and somer- 
saulting, cart-wheeling, and balancing on my head. They 
paid some little attention, and I gained a few small coins 
in my cap, to my joy; but it was not enough by far for 
our needs. I began to tire and to be out of heart. And 
then I spied a blind fiddler, with his instrument slung 
upon his back, come into the yard, striking this way and 
that with his staff to find his way. Presently he struck 
lustily against the legs of the men by the wall, who cursed 
him heartily for his pains. 

“Make the crowder play,”’ I cried, “and I will dance.” 

Now the crowder was alarmed at the wrath he had un- 
wittingly caused, and being well disposed to earn money, 
he unslung his fiddle and played merrily upon it. 

I danced with all my heart, and the company soon 
swelled, for many were caught by the music, and came to 
see. And then yet more came, and laughed and clapped - 
and the lighter and more merrily I danced upon the cobbles, 
Windows were opened, and heads put out. Women called 
to me, and I enjoyed myself mightily. At length I stopped, 
out of breath, and drove among the folk with my cap, 
panting. The crowder came with me, with his hand on 
my shoulder, to share the spoil, and indeed we did well. 

And then they asked, could I sing? and would have a 
- ribald song, such as most minstrels of the road tickle their 
ears withal. But whether by the grace of Christ, or of 
Our Lady, or of both, I had ever felt bitter misliking for 
those ill lays. I had heard them, and the tunes had pleased 
me, yet the words gave me the strange sense as of being 
poisoned. I had ever refused to sing such things, and 
John a Lee had defended me once when I was beaten for 


saying nay. 
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Sing, however, I did; and the crowder knew the tune, 
and I saw his face screw up as he played it. And well I 
remember to this day what I sang there in the innyard. 

Now as I began, I caught sight of a tall, dark man looking 
at me earnestly. He stood by the gate, apart from the 
rest. He had a black feather in his bonnet, and long 
boots, spurred and miry ; a red cloak covered him, and a 
sword dangled. against his leg. He seemed weary with 
journeying, and somewhat morose, for he frowned and bit 

upon his beard while he watched me and listened. And 
soon I found myself singing to him alone, as a singer will, 
forgetting all other listeners. 

This was my song, learned long ago, and still unforgot : 

“ The shepherd upon a hill he sat, 
He had on him his tabard and his hat, 
His tay-box, his pipe, and his flagat ; 
His name was called jolly, jolly Wat ; 
For he was a good herd’s boy, 
Ut hoy. 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 
Can I not sing but hoy, 
When the jolly shepherd made so much joy.” 


And as I sang, I knew strangely that I had seen that 
man before, though it passed me to know where it had 
been. I think he saw me regarding him as I sang, and 
somehow he seemed moved. The folk about the yard 
whistled, or sang my tune ; and on the edge of the throng, 
near this traveller, I saw a cluster of vagabonds I had 
seen on the road, and avoided for thieves. He heeded 
them not, but listened, brooding. 

I sang on to the end. Yet I had reached this verse, 
when somewhat befell : 

“Now, farewell, my own herdsman Wat, 
Yea, ‘fore God, Lady, even so I hight; 


Lull well Jesu in thy lap, 
And farewell, Joseph, in thy vound cape.” 
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I recalled Little Baddow Church suddenly, with a boy, 
habited as Joseph, in a round cape—Dick Bristowe, flourish- 
ing a sword; and in the doorway, looking at us all, two 
men, one of whom was this stranger who now regarded me. 
I well-nigh stopped in my singing, but somewhat else drew 
my eyes. A ragged wench suddenly spoke to the man ; 
and, even as he turned to answer curtly, I saw a brown arm 
go up by the wall whereon the stranger leaned ; and the 
hand held somewhat that shone. It passed under the red 
cloak alongside the sword. Methought there was murder 
a-doing, and was about to cry warning, when a leather 
scrip fell from the man’s side, and the arm clutched it and 
vanished. So theft was the game, not murder, I deemed ; 
and I dared not cry, for the vagabonds were many, and I 
knew not how many true men might be there. So I waited, 
and even as I brought my song to a close, still pondering 
what were best to do, the stranger swung off through the 
inn gate, not recking of his loss. 

I went round with my bonnet, and pled for money, 
gaining sundry pennies, and even a groat or two. With 
these I bought bread, and wine, and flesh-meat from the 
inn; and hurried with my load, mightily proud of myself, 
to John a Lee. 

I was happy enow, for the spring was in the air, and the 
hawthorn upon the hedgerows; primroses and nettles 
flowered, and the red ragged robin made the world gay, 
forme. The pinks dipped and flitted, and throstles and 
blackbirds scolded. When I left the road for the fields, 
the cuckoo-cups and great daisies stood up in the long 
grass, and made me joyous. 

I was about to sing, yet suddenly held my peace, for 
ahead of me was a growth of broom, well-nigh as high as 
a man, and above it I saw heads moving. A woman came 
out from its shelter, caught up a child that had strayed, 
and vanished again. I knew her for the woman who had 
spoken to the stranger at the innyard ; so in haste I laid 
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down in the long grass, for well I knew that if these vaga- 
bonds should see me, I should lose the good things I had 
bought for John a Lee with my earnings. 

I lay, mayhap, for the better part of an hour, and then 
raised my head. No whit could I see; so, with care I 
crept forward. True enough, when I reached the clump of 
broom, they had gone. The grass was trampled ; feathers 
of stolen fowl lay about, with bones gnawed and cracked, 
and the ashes were half covered. And then I caught 
sight of a leathern scrip, flung away heedlessly. It was 
slit with a knife, and rifled; empty and void, to all appear- 
ance. I was about to throw it down again, when some- 
what crackled within. I searched again with more heed, 
and found a tiny pocket with a paper therein. This 
pleased me, and I unfolded it. It was covered with 
writing, and not one word could I make out ; for, though 
I could read well enough, this was in cipher. 

Now, the more I looked, the more I longed to know the 
meaning ; and then, to my joy, I found that the cover that 
wrapped the letter had good English words written upon it. 
Here and there, words were wanting, so that soon I guessed 
what it was. The bearer of the cipher letter had busied 
- himself in the interpretation of it, and had set down the 
meaning. 

My heart beat, well I remember, as I read the first words, 
for the letter was to none other than the Lady Mary, 
Princess of England. Now, at this distance of time, I 
cannot profess to set down its very words, but this was 
the sense of it. 

The writer was a great man, Master van der Delft, and 
no less a person than the ambassador to the Emperor 
Charles himself. He had been accorded his master’s leave 
to return to his own country, and had been recalled in | 
response to his own petitions. He was ailing with gout, 
and unable to ride. He would leave London by ship ; 
and warships from Holland would await him, and protect 
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him from English and Scottish pirates. He would tarry 
with his fleet off Saint Peter’s, at Bradwell in Essex, and 
there would he await the Lady Mary, who should come by 
night in a small boat with trusty followers, whereof he 
would write further. He desired utmost secrecy and care, 
and that the Lady Mary would inform none but her nearest 
of the matter. He was well convinced the Princess desired 
naught better than to leave the place where she might 
not worship in peace, nor be free from persecution. He 
would give her, to wit, of the Emperor’s thought on the 
matter ; but in the meantime Her Highness might rest 
assured that so weighty an affair might not be dealt with 
by him, without grievous consideration and reason. - 

Such was the substance of the letter, and I looked at it 
long, my head dizzy, and the blood beating in my body. 
At first I was minded to fling it away, or burn it ; for I 
knew well I had come to some fearful knowledge that might 
spell death or life to me and others. I looked about, and 
none was in sight ; wherefore, carefully placing cipher and 
letter in my doublet, I gathered up my burthens, and sped 
on to John a Lee. 

When I came to him, his face was white beneath his 
wet and clotted hair, for he had bled afresh ; but he smiled, 
with his red mouth and white teeth showing behind his 
black beard, and his eyes danced as he saw the wine. His 
hand trembled as he clutched the bottle. 

‘“‘ Now, may every god in the firmament, or under it, 
bless thee, Ned,’’ said he, tilting the vessel. Never saw 
I such a draught, and methought he would never cease. 
But at length, with a deep sigh, he set it down, and ate 
of the bread and flesh, while I stood, proudly looking at 
him, and only deigned to eat a morsel, that he should 
learn that I might earn plenty more when I chose, and 
that he was my dependent and pensioner for the nonce. 

We fell to talk afterward, and then, the sun westering 
somewhat, he slept, and woke the better. I told him of the 
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stranger and of the letter, but not all. Dearly as I longed 
to share the weighty secret anent great persons, yet some 
power I could not resist withstood me. I showed him the 
cipher letter, but not the rendering, and much he pondered 
over it. At length he gave it back to me. 

“Keep it safe, Ned,’’ he said; ‘‘’tis a strong charm, 
methinks, against sweating-sickness, or such-like.”’ Then 
his hand went to his lip, and we stayed still as mice. Some 
while after, I heard a sound, and saw a man pass. He 
staggered, and ran as one distraught; but he was too 
distant for me to discern wherefore, or whether he was 
drunken or wounded, or, indeed, what manner of man 
he was. 

Evening fell, and we lay down again. Soon John a Lee 
slept, and yet I could not even close mine eyes. There 
was some message about, meant for me: in the soft wind, 
in the stars, in the movement of leaves and ripple of water. 
My heart beat strangely. 

And suddenly, against my will, I was on my feet, 
stepping quietly toward the village. It was nigh dark, 
yet a young moon shone behind the trees, and stars were 
caught and broken in the water. Frogs made a chorus 
near by ; and far off, a nightingale sang. 

I made my way by the path I had come that morning, 
and passed the clump of broom where I had found the 
scrip. I held on till I reached the road; and there, by 
the ditch, I stayed—for, right afore me, by the wan light, 
I beheld a man. Close beside him, a long blade pointed 
upward ; and I saw it was a sword, whose handle was 
thrust in the ground. The man raised himself, and, as 
though one had spoken to me, I knew that he meant to 
fall on it, and slay himself. . . . How to stay him, how 
to keep him from self-murder before mine eyes, possessed 
me, stricken fast and frighted as I was. And then, as 
though another than myself was acting, a song rose un- 
bidden in my mind, and I sang : 
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“ With a spear both sharp and keen 
They clave my heart in two ; 
Water and blood theveout van— 
See, man, what thou hast do. 
Shall I, mother, shall I do so ? 
Shall I die for man his sake, 
And I never sinned thereto ? 


With a spear both sharp and good 
They clave my heart in three 


»” 


My voice died in my throat, for the man had turned 
with a terrible cry. 

““In the name of God, what art thou?” he said, and 
came slowly toward me. 

I put my hands out, and found no word. 

““T know thee: thy voice calls me from the dead, as it 


called me long agone. . . . Is’t thou? ”’ 
“Nay, master, for our dear Lord His sake—I am but a 
poor lad—harm me not. . . . I wis God sent me.”’ So I 


cried out confusedly, and he stopped. 

“ Art thou Satan come to mock me ?”’ he said sombrely, 
out of the darkness. ‘‘ Thy voice is that of the dead—get 
thee gone, if thou sayst sooth. . . . Art unwelcome with 
thy carols.” 

“Oh, sir, I trow God sent me—as I said,’’ I answered ; 
“well I know of thy grief. See, I have found thy lost 
letter, and have brought it hither to thee. Draw near, and 
take it.’ And I took it out of my doublet, and held it 
forth. 

He gave a great cry, and came at me, groping. His 
hand clasped my arm, and held it fast, while his face drew - 
down to mine. He took the letter from me, and essayed 
- to see somewhat of it, there in the mirk. Still holding me, 
he bade me tell him how I had come by it. 

And standing there, half seeing his eager eyes shining out 
of the shadow, and anon glancing over at the sword in the 
ditch, I told him all. 
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‘‘ Then thou hast read this ? ’’ he said, when I ended. 

“Yea, master; but I can keep a secret,’’ I answered 
bravely. 

His breath came quickly, and he made a movement. 
He still held me with one hand, but I knew that he held 
a dagger in the other. He meant to make sure of my 
secrecy, then, 

I felt myself sob a little, and wondered what death was 
going to be like ; of how John a Lee would get on without 
me, and whether Dick Bristowe would ever know of my end. 

Then he put his dagger away, and I felt a mighty relief. 

“Who art thou ?”’ he asked me at length: and I told 
him faithfully how I had lived with Parson Miller at 
Little Baddow ; and of how I had seen himself at the 
church porch that wintry day—whereat he said ‘“‘ Ah,”’ as 
one startled ; how I had been chased by Nicholas Johnson ; 
how John a Lee had sheltered me, and carried me off with 
him to earn my living on the highway as a dancer and 
tumbler ; how we had fared, and how John a Lee lay near 
by, sick, the while I gained money and food at the inn. I 
told him of how I had seen the robbery, yet might not 
stay it ; and how I had afterward found the scrip with the 
letter ; of how I had been impelled to come abroad, and 
how I had found him. 

We were sitting by the ditch by this time, and he bowed 
his head, muttering to himself; and then was long silent, 
thinking. At length his hand sought mine and held it. 

“T thank thee, lad, for thy service, under God,’ he said. 
“We will go to John a Lee.” 

So back I fared with my companion, and woke up John 
a Lee with few words. The two men looked long at one 
another, and afterward talked together for a great while, 
sending me out of earshot. : 

The night was ending when I was called. I could see 
my new friend better now ; he looked troubled, and did 
not meet my gaze. 
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John a Lee began: “I was for taking thee home, Ned ; 
for in sooth thou wast in better case with the priest than 
with me—even though we be out of Nicholas Johnson’s 
reach on the high road. I had thought to make thee free 
of mine own people, and to get them to work for thee to a 
great end ’’—he looked at the other quickly, as though he 
had let drop somewhat that he should not—‘ but Master 
Humphrey Poles here hath need of thee, and thou must 
go with him.” 

I looked from one to the other. “ Why may I not stay 
with thee, John a Lee?” I said. ‘“‘ Why may not I go 
home again, if thou art tired of my company?” For I 
felt a little bitter at his thus parting with me so easily. 

“T tire not of thee, Ned,’’ said John a Lee, “ but there 
are things ordered for us by the stars, and we may not 
gainsay them.” 

“ Thus much mayst thou learn,’’ said Humphrey Poles— 
for now I knew his name—“ this matter of the letter is 
more weighty than thy life or mine. I must either have 
thee with me, or I must kill thee,’’ he added simply. 

I looked at him, and glanced at John a Lee. I caught a 
scowl on his face, that made me think that he would not 
abide quietly my killing ; however, he said naught. 

Humphrey Poles rose, buckled his belt, and pulled his 
bonnet down. 

**Come,’’ he said. 

I ran to John a Lee, and kissed him farewell. It was 
early dawn, and the sky was primrose colour, shot with 
purple and scarlet bars. Mist rose from the fields as I 
followed my new companion. We went back to the 
village, and found his horse tethered in a great barn. I 
mounted behind Master Poles, and we set off briskly. 


¥ I have written thus far with some pains, and of late 
with much effort. A malady has come upon me, and has 
gained such hold of my parts as makes me think I shall 
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not live to end this tale of mine ; though, God knoweth, 
I have strange things to set forth, and matters that should 
be known for His sake, and also for the sake of this 
realm. 

Methinks the tired fingers that have traced these lines 
will be cold, and my weary soul at rest long ere all is told. 
Howbeit, lying here, in some peace, I will go on till I can 
no more. 


“QHAPTER XITI 


EDWARD MANTELL’S STORY: THE LADY 
MARY 


E came that day to a place I knew. From the 

high road we passed up the long avenue, till 

great cedars spread in front of a huge square house of red 

brick, with a stone archway leading into the quadrangle. 

Gables crowned it, and it had curious twisted chimneys. 

Gay folk walked about the fish-ponds, and sauntered 
among trees, on smooth swards. 

A bell swung and called somewhere ; and I knew the 
house of Beaulieu, or New Hall, as our country folk ever 
named it, where the King’s father dwelt, as I had heard ; 
and where his ill-fated wife, Queen Anne Boleyn, had dwelt 
too. Her father’s house close by had known her as a 
gay girl, and now she was disgraced and dead and buried, 
yonder in London. I thought of her with some pity, but 
said naught: I had learned to be silent concerning King 
Henry and the whisperings of the country folk. 

I was left in an anteroom, having sworn on the crucifix 
I would not escape, and waited long. Presently a bell 
chimed, and I heard feet going to vespers, for the noise 
of singing came to me. Then, after a while, Humphrey 
Poles appeared and bade me follow him. He led me to a 
large room, where was an altar on which lights were being 
put out ; and a few folk were standing at the farther end. 
The oratory was painted white, with beautiful arched and 
gilded patterns on the walls. Against the white and gold 
stood a little pale lady, somewhat in front of two other 
ladies, and with her a dark, bearded man. I needed 
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not to ask who the little lady was. I followed Humphrey 
Poles, and knelt on one knee before her ; for well I knew 
this was the Lady Mary, Princess of England. 

She bade me rise, and let me touch her hand with my 
lips. She looked unhappy and ill, methought, ’spite of 
her brocade and pearls, and I felt sorry for her. 

“Master Poles saith thou art of the true religion,” said 
the Lady Mary; ‘“‘ and that thou wilt serve me loyally.” 

I felt Master Poles’ arm on my shoulder press me to 
make me bow. I did so; and indeed, saw no reason why 
I should not. Parson Miller had never meddled me into 
the bitter controversies of the time. His gaze had ever 
been fixed above forms of service. He had used the Latin 
Mass, and the English also; and I had followed him in 
Breviary, Missal, or First Prayer Book, without gain- 
saying or distress of mind. I was ready to obey Lady 
Mary, and to believe as she believed. . 

She looked at me long and sadly as I stood there ; then 
she beckoned me nearer. 

“Thou wilt be silent on the matter of the letter,’’ she 
said in a low tone, at last. ‘‘ It may well be that the work 
of God hangs. on thy silence, even as the miracle of the 
loaves was wrought by a lad’s aid. Thy Lady and 
Princess can trust thee ? ” 

““T will die before I speak of it, your Highness,” I an- 
swered, feeling myself reddening. 

“ He will be faithful,”’ she said more loudly, turning to 
the ladies. “I will set my life and estate on his loyalty.” 

“Your Highness doth even that,’”’ said the dark man, 
looking doubtfully at me. 

The Princess sighed. Poles pulled at me, to make me 
kneel again. I felt mightily proud at having served her, 
and kissed her hand reverently. As I rose, I looked at 
her. She was biting her lip, and a tear rolled down her 
white cheek to fall among the great rubies on her breast. 
She dismissed us; and I was granted a hammock to 
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sleep in, hung on hooks near the roof of the house; and 
on the morrow I entered on my duties. They were light 
enough, and I was proud of my new clothes as I carried 
fan, or Missal, or footstool for the Lady Mary. It was a 
marvellous change, this life—with the music and fragrance 
and fine raiment ; with the soft-spoken courtiers that had 
ever quick glances that seemed to tell of mistrust and 
apprehension ; a change, I say, from the free gipsy life 
I had known with John a Lee, with the sun and the wind 
and the stars for companions. It was not for some days 
that the Princess found out that I could sing and dance. 
I kept silent about it for a while, till I knew more of what 
she would of me. 

Within a week there were great preparations. It was 
freely spoken of that the Lady Mary would be better for a 
change of scene and air; so we were to move for a while 
to Woodham Walter Hall. I was glad of this ; methought 
I might see some one or another on the road who might 
know me; for the way thither from Boreham lay through 
Little Baddow, past the church; and I dearly longed to 
let Parson Miller and Dick know I was safe and well. 

We set off, a great party as it seemed to me, just before 
sunset. Spring had come suddenly, and the hedges were 
white with the thorn-blossom. We turned out of the iron 
gates, with the armed men’s heads upon them, that gave 
on the high road, Master Walgrave and Master Inglefield 
following an outrider ; the Princess on horseback, along 
with my Lady Dormer and others ; Sir Robert Rochester, 
who, I learned to know, was the dark man ever at her 
elbow, and Controller of her household ; Humphrey Poles, 
and myself riding on his crupper ; then serving men 
and women, either riding, or jolting along in a waggon 
of needful things. Father Mallet, the priest, huddled in 
a cloak, sat out of view in the cart, and read his prayers ~ 
while the light lasted. 

Away to the right hand rose the Ridge. The last suns 
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shine lay all along the fields that flanked it, and spread 
gold and silver in great lovely sheets; but the Ridge was 
of the deepest violet colour, solemn and beautiful against 
a pale sky, with Danbury spire on the southern verge. 
I pointed to it, and told my companion the tale I had 
heard of how, long agone, a fearful tempest had wrecked 
the church and the lightning had smitten it; how the 
village folk, entering fearfully, had found the sacred build- 
ing filled with horrible smoke, and Satan himself sacrilegi- 
ously garbed as a Franciscan friar, outrageously drunk, 
and rioting in the midst. I told him, moreover, of how, 
before our own church of Our Lady at Little Baddow was 
built, a hunter had lost his way while following his quarry 
through the wastes and marshes there, by the river; how 
a sweet saint had appeared to him, like to die as he was, 
and succoured him ; and how the man had vowed to give 
of his goods to build the church ; and of how he afterward 
faithfully kept his word. 

My heart beat with hope, and I looked about eagerly 
as we clattered through Boreham; and then, when I 
thought we should have turned downhill to the ford, lo! 
Humphrey Poles reined horse, the rest of the party went 
on with the Princess, and we two were left alone. 

Naught said he; and, looking at him, I said naught 
either. We turned off to the left hand, and struck into a 
track ; then headed for the river again, and crossed. It 
was getting dusk, yet I knew where we were. He had 
thought it best not to let any of the Little Baddow folk 
wot of my whereabouts. And at fall of night, by the 
light of torches, we came to Woodham Walter Hall, over 
the moat. I looked up at the dark brickwork, with gleams 
of light moving fitfully at the windows, and wondered 
what should befall me there. The Lady Mary and her 
escort had gotten there, or ever we came at it. 


Now here must I needs lay aside my pen, for I can write 
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no more. Ill conditions enough for a sick man are mine ; 
what with straw pallet and little air, and food scarce fit 
to be touched. I am, moreover, weak through blood- 
letting, and to think is pain. Yet may I still pray without 
words, having been learned thereto long agone by him 
who saved me from the great waters ; and I think soon to 
do that the easier, for it would seem that God is opening 
the prison-gate for me ; and indeed, I am content enough, 
be that so, or be it not so. I know not truly waking from 
dreaming. But now, a glittering crown lay at my feet ; 
anon, the Wyvern of my old fancy swung and shone and 
cried in the corner of my cell; and, to my heavenly 
comfort, the sweetest face these eyes have beheld, grew 
upon the mirk ; her face, whose spirit beauty I may recall 
here, and at this hour, when the white fire of death maketh 
all pure. . . . In manus tuas, Domine. 
(Here Edward Mantell’s Story is broken.) 


CHAPTER 2Lyv 
TWITTY FEE 


ICK BRISTOWE and Parson Miller left nothing un- 
done that was possible to them to find out what 
had become of Edward Mantell. He seemed to have 
vanished from the earth. The priest went the round of the 
village making inquiries, and Dick rode to the neighbour- 
ing parishes on a like errand. Nicholas Johnson was 
silent. Deeply distressed, Dick plodded up and down the 
marge of the river, dreading to see a white face lying among 
the reeds ; but all to no end, for he found naught, nor did 
any tidings come to him. Parson Miller sent a brief to 
other clergy, and prayed daily for the missing lad ; turning 
over in his mind sadly, whether or no it should be for the 
repose of his soul. He grew quieter and more abstracted. 
The little duties Edward had done he let none but Dick do. 
He could not bear to see another child serve at Mass, or 
light the tapers in Edward’s place. 

Now it happened that Dick had determined to seek the 
aid of art magic to learn of his friend, and dared not tell 
the priest of his resolve ; well knowing that the church 
would discountenance such a thing, yet not heeding the 
prohibition himself. So one morning he set-off for Wood- 
ham Mortimer, under a sky full of broken sunshine, and 
great clouds that sundered in driving hail as he came to 
the oak. Standing there for shelter, a man rode past 
him, with shining eyes that exulted, and red cheeks, his 
black beard flying in the wind. It was Sir Robert Rochester 
that rode from Nicholas Johnson that day ; and as he rode, 
his mind turned ever on what Hed passed betwixt them. 
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“‘ Six months,” ran his thought ; ‘‘ six months, and your 
Majesty will be in purgatory.” For Nicholas had had 
strange dealings with the Controller, and had cast King 
Edward’s horoscope ; had learned that within the year the 
throne would be empty. And the empty throne of England 
had much significance to the Lady Mary, whom Sir Robert 
served. Dick Bristowe looked curiously after the unseeing 
rider, and sought the magician. 

The little man received him kindly, but helped him not 
at all. He strode up and down the stuffy room, and 
protested his inability. He rubbed his hand over his hair- 
less head, and stared malevolently at the smouldering turf, 
when Dick spoke of his friend. 

“T know naught of the boy,” he declared testily, “‘ and 
I can do naught by way of conjuration till the moon 
wanes. Even then ’tis doubtful.” He narrowed his eyes, 
and looked at Dick. ‘‘ How know I that thou art friend to 
me? What if I be denounced to the justices by that pious 
mummer that knoweth naught of the mysteries he handleth 
so readily, and speaketh of so glibly? He hateth me, 
that priest . . . Nay, |meannoharm.” He backed down 
the room, for Dick had risen indignantly, his curly head 
high over the magician’s bald pate, and a flush on his 
handsome face. 

“A gentleman betrayeth not them that aid him,” he 
said, with a boy’s swagger, and Johnson covered a sneer. 

“Parson Miller is a good man and an honest,” Dick 
went on loftily. ‘‘ That thou art wise, and knowest things 
beyond me, and perchance things beyond him—that I 
allow—but oh, sir, why wilt thou not find my friend for 
me? What is this lore of thine, if it fail in time of need ? ”’ 
Thus Dick’s wrath subsided before his anxiety. 

Nicholas Johnson mused and peered. “‘ Living or dead, 
thou knowest not,” he said darkly. “Living, I might 
make thee see him in the crystal or the black mirror. Dead, 
I might get the teraph to speak; but not now. It is 
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beyond me: ask no further, lad. There, I repent me that 
I said aught to wound thee. I trust thee right enough. 
Nay, wilt thou go?”’ for Dick had turned, and thrown 
cloak over shoulder impatiently. “‘ See, here is a gleam of 
the new light that is arising upon the world.”’ 

He picked up a book, and held it aloft. ‘‘ Hast ever 
heard of Sir Thomas More, Master Dick ? ”’ 

“ Ay, that have I,” said Dick absently. ‘‘ King Harry 
had his head cut off. Heard tell he was a wise man.” 

“°Tis his Life of Pico della Mivandola that I have here,’’ 
said Nicholas. ‘‘ That was a wonder, that young man ; 
bearing all the wisdom of Moses and Plato and Zoroaster 
in his beautiful head. And I would teach thee to be even 
as he. Sit down while I tell thee s 

But Dick was disappointed and distressed, and in no 
mood to bear the torch of the Renaissance at that moment. 

“The devil take Plato and Zoroaster and Pico della 
Mirandola and thee,” he cried profanely, and went out of 
the conjurer’s hut with scant ceremony, feeling somewhat 
relieved as he strode through the wet grass and dripping 
hedgerows under clearing skies. 

He made along the track without thought, and coming 
to the hamlet of Runsell, crossed the green, and continued 
his way. A few villagers were gathered outside the ale- 
house, talking quietly. They separated as he drew near, 
for folk distrusted one another these days. There was 
talk of a rising of peasants against the new order of things, 
and on behalf of the old form of faith. The villages 
were patrolled by a watch, to guard against attempts at 
insurrection. 

He caught a bent gaffer by the arm. 

“Any tidings of the lad among the neighbours? ”’ he 
asked. 

“Nay, Master Richard; A reckons as Chelmer’s got 
he,”’ answered the old man. ‘’A’s gone out to sea, and 
knockin’s head agin Capen Jim Green ’is keel.” 
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Dick sickened at the picture, and strode on. The old 
man stumbled off, muttering. 

Brock’s Farm looked asleep as Dick passed, leaving it 
on his right, and made his way through wet banks of 
nettles, with primroses hiding beneath them ; and under 
the blackthorn blossom, starring the hedges and making 
them beautiful. Where the path divided, he paused. 

Eastward rose dark holly trees; and beyond them, 
dark red brickwork, mullioned windows, and twisted 
chimneys. The old manor-house of Twitty Feoff, or Fee, 
was a collection of old stonework falling into decay and 
damp with moss, rough timber, and more recent brick. 
Part of the house had fallen into disuse, and the thatched 
roof was the home of numerous birds. A small part of 
the garden was tended near the doorway, which was seen 
through the iron gate up a cobbled path. Mostly it was 
overgrown with brier and broom. 

A girl came in answer to his summons. She was tall 
and pale, with short hair covered_with a linen coif that 
was tied under her chin ; a falling collar disclosed a white 
throat ; and a full red skirt was bunched about her hips 
in accordance with fashion. She wore a bodice slashed 
on the sleeves, and her square, buckled shoes had strong 
soles for country wear. She coloured with pleasure at 
seeing Dick. Few people found their way to Twitty Fee. 

‘Come in, and welcome,” she cried; ‘‘ father will be 
right glad to see thee, and Grace is within. What of thy 
search ? ” 

Dick shook his head gloomily, and flung his hat and 
cloak on a rough settle. 

“ Not a word, Faith, good or bad, can I hear,” he said. 

He followed the girl into a low-ceiled room, wainscoted 
with cracked oak, and dark with age; it had a projecting 
window, with seats set round it; and a vast fireplace, 
that filled nearly one side of the room, held a small fire 
that smouldered among great heaps of white ashes and 
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consumed logs. Before the cavernous chimney a middle- 
aged man sat in a high-backed chair. His long beard fell 
over his chest ; his eyes looked out at the newcomer from 
under projecting brows, furrowed with thought. A long 
gown covered him, and bony hands clasped his knees. He 
had been listening while his second daughter read to him. 
Dick came forward, and stayed him from rising. 

“Give ye good-day, Master Springham,”’ said he ; then, 
turning, he bowed in the courtly way he had learned to 
use, toward a girl in the embrasured window. 

““ Good-day, Mistress Grace,’’ he said, and looked at her. 

Grace Springham had been sitting with a great book 
tilted upon her lap toward the light. She had been reading 
aloud to her father, and was glad of the interruption. 
Her profile, clear cut against the window, was regular 
and beautiful. Her hair was unbound, falling over her 
shoulders ; and the light made a sort of aureole about its 
disorder. Simply dressed, like her sister, she came forward, 
full of vivacity, and with a lively sympathy for the boy 
in his trouble. 

Dick was set down in the window, and looked out of it. 
It pierced the wall northward, and the eye was carried over 
a valley to rising land beyond, clothed with trees. They 
swayed in the wind, and caught intermittent sunshine as 
the clouds gave and parted, and the earliest leaves shook 
down the rain that had gathered on them. The sky 
beyond the tree-tops moved, with ranks of low-lying and 
hurrying vapour, beyond which great rounded and snowy 
clouds stood like mountain-tops against intense blue. 
Larks sang somewhere, and a cuckoo called persistently. 

Master Springham asked news. 

“In sooth, sir, I have learned little of late,’’ said Dick. 
“ Folk say that the Council groweth greater, and will put 
down all insurrection with a strong hand. The King would 
have his sister to be of the Reformed faith, and would win 
her to it, and the Council would force her to it, but she will 
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none of it. For my part, I see little matter of difference 
in the service to make it worth while to rend the kingdom 
with faction. Parson Miller saith Mass in English, and 
useth the new Book of Prayer morning and night. The 
roads are patrolled, and village folk are uneasy, yet go 
about their business. .. . I have thought more of Ned 
Mantell than of reformed services and plans of princes.”’ 

The old man’s hands clenched on the chair, and his eyes 
gleamed rather fanatically. 

“ There is more to it all than the differ between English 
and Latin, lad,’”’ he cried in a deep voice; ‘‘ the time is 
big with a great birth. The truth of God! The truth of 
God! The Light that lighteth every man awaketh in 
dark hearts, and no bushel of priest or prince or presbyter 
shall do it out.’”’ His voice boomed through the room. 
Faith Springham entered, bearing ale in a leathern jack. 

“Hush, father,’ she said, laying her hand on the old 
man’s shoulder; ‘‘ know’st not who may overhear thee ! ” 

She smiled at Dick ; and he, who had listened to long 
discourses on the Inward Light and this remote survival 
of Lollardism many times, was silent. The father’s piety 
smouldered and muttered, and Grace turned to the guest. 

“ Tell of the Lady Mary,” she demanded ; “ whether, 
as folks say, she is to marry, and if thou hast seen her of 
late; and what she wore, and what dances they dance at 
Beaulieu, and if there be gallant courtiers there, and——-” 

“ And who hath visited Rifehams of late, and how great 
were the ruffs they wore, and what plays or masques have 
been played. And if it be true indeed, that they have seized 
three wizards in Chelmsford. And if the Emperor’s ships 
have been taken by a pirate off Saint Osyth i 

Faith stood beside her sister. The two stirred his youth, 
with their vivacity, their eager eyes, and quick young 
voices, their restlessness and movement. The laughter 
of his nature rose to the surface. 

“ Nay, indeed, ladies, you ask too much of me. Little 
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enough can I tell ye; and nothing at all will I tell ye 
till I have drunk.’’ He took the jack from the girl’s 
hand ; laughed, nodded, and drank. His affected manliness 
pleased the two, and they were all amused at nothing in 
particular. Master Springham moved about fretfully. 

‘‘The crackling of thorns under a pot,” he grunted. 
“Come, Richard Bristowe, what wilt thou give thy man’s 
strength to? Shall the pure Word of God have thy lealty 
and thy sword ; or wilt thou dawdle among courtiers, and 
pick words with ambassadors, and frame lies to please 
princes and princesses ? . . . Would I were young!”’ 

He stared at the grey fire without seeing it, and his head 
fell wearily against the smoothly-worn leather of the 
chair-back. 

Dick rose, and stretched long arms, and let them fall 
to his side. 

“°Tis a good world,’’ he said ; “ and, could I but find 
Ned, I might want for naught to make me happy. True, 
I must venture. I must go overseas; maybe to fight ; 
maybe to fall’’—he could not help looking for the anxiety 
creeping into the girls’ faces—“ yet, sir, methinks there 
is more light coming into the world than a new way of 
religion, Beauty is astir, sir. Poesy and Knowledge and 
the great dreams of the ancients are awaking out of the 
dust, where they have been lying for ages. I would go 
to France and Italy, and look upon the pictures and 
statues ; hear high talk of philosophers and their noble 
verses ; see the great buildings and the lovely craft of 
the jewellers and silversmiths——” 

He stopped for breath, flushed and excited ; then 
laughed at himself. The girls were listening breathlessly. 

Master Springham looked sternly and sadly at him 
from under his great brows. “Go, and venture, and 
learn,’ he said in his deep voice; “and having gone, 
and ventured, and learned, come back and seek the 
hidden treasure of the simple, which lieth under thine 
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hand.”’ He pointed to the big Bible, and turned to the fire 
again. 

Dick bade farewell to him, and rambled with the two 
girls through the decayed old house, into rooms where 
tapestry hung in strips, and swung sadly in the draught 
that entered by broken windows ; into barns whose floors 
were sodden with water that had entered through the 
thatch ; into the stable, where a single ancient horse 
was tethered; through a stone-paved kitchen with a 
great fireplace, where the one retainer of the family— 
a deaf old woman—thrust a faggot beneath an iron pot 
that hung on a hook. The three talked all together, 
questioning, and not waiting for answer, happy in the 
fact of being in one another’s company. At the top of 
the slope upon which the old house stood, Dick took his 
leave at a gap in the wall, where once had stood a gate. 

He went down the hillside at a run, turned at the foot, 
and, waving his hand, set himself to cross the little stream 
that flowed through the valley, and to mount the slope 
opposite. A big tree leaned over the little brook, and 
stepping-stones led past it. He balanced himself from 
one to the other, and had just reached the tree, when a 
face looked out from behind it—a child’s face, with great 
brown eyes set wide apart, full of wonder and wistfulness ; 
a face overshadowed with dark hair that tossed in the 
wind ; a pale face, with a look of ivory and pearl about it, 
accentuated by a small red mouth like the bud of a rose. 


at 


CHAPTER XV 
MERCYMIGHT 


LITTLE girl stepped out, and confronted Dick. 
She seemed twelve or thirteen years of age; 
slim and small. Her thin hands were clasped in front of 
her, and her dress seemed careless. Her arms were bare 
to the elbow, and her sleeves turned back with crumpled 
linen. A white collar finished upwards a green bodice 
that was laced tightly, yet appeared too large for her. 
Her throat had a quality like the stem of a flower, white 
and fragile. A rough skirt of homespun stuck out queerly 
at the sides, and made the contrast of thin legs and ankles 
the more noticeable. 

Dick took in these things vaguely, recovering from his ~ 
first surprise ; but the face of the child, and more especi- 
ally the eyes, held him. She looked at him, and yet in 
some indefinable way, through and beyond him. About 
her was a smother of whitethorn in full blossom, and 
suddenly a nightingale began to sing. 
~ “ Mercymight,” cried Dick; “all alone, child?”’ He 
came beside her, and put out his hand to touch her kindly. 
Somehow he refrained, as by instinct. She seemed scarcely 
earthly. 

“Not alone, not alone,’ she said, and her voice was 
most strange—like a low song; ‘“‘I have been with Her, 
and with Them.’’ She sighed, and a look, half of regret 
and half of peace, came over her face. 

Dick crossed himself, without thinking what he was 
doing. Mistress Springham, the mother of the three 
girls, had died ten years ago. He recalled this, as he 
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looked at the child, and felt a little thrill of fear. He had 
heard of the youngest daughter, and her odd ways, and 
had seen something of them. She seemed “‘ fey,” and 
he was more than a little afraid of her, and yet the beauty 
about her moved him deeply. 

“With whom, Mercymight?”’ he asked, sinking his 
voice ; “ with Our Lady, and the saints ? ” 

“Nay, with my mother,” said the child, in the 
strange half-song. She looked vacant for a‘moment, and 
continued : 

“ Folk laugh at me, and so I tell them little ; but thou 
wilt not laugh?” She turned to him with a sudden, 
quick appeal, and saw the sympathy in his face... . “I 
sit here beside the water, and look into it ; and, as I look, 
another face smiles beside mine, and she speaketh with 
me, and telleth me of Paradise, and of the light, and trees, 
and birds that are there: of the stream of cleansing, and 
of the great choir of minstrels that cannot be discerned ; 
of the fields, gay with flowers that do not die, and of the 
spirits of fire that go swiftly abroad. . . . And I tell her 
of all that I do; and of my longing for her, and of the 
heavy days when she cometh not, and of the empty nights 
when I do not dream of her: of my father, and of Faith 
and Grace. So we commune together, though well I 
know that her body lieth yonder at the church, and. . 
that she is dead.” . . . The voice sank to silence. 

“* And what be those Others that thou holdest converse 
with ? ” said Dick, in an awed tone, after a pause. *‘ Be 
they angels, or saints ? ”’ 

‘Nay, neither,’ said the child, in a changed voice. 
‘“They are God His creatures, and they are happy and 
beautiful. They dwell in the water, and I see their fair 
forms within the ripples; they throng in the air, and I 
feel them drift against my face. I hear their songs, and 
catch their soft converse when the leaves whisper: they 
pass through the earth swift as thought, and when I rest 
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upon the ground, their companionship is all about me, and 
I tremble with a joy that is nigh pain——”’ 

“ They are faeries ? ’’ said Dick, troubled and doubtful. 
What teaching he had had anent these folk taught him to 
consider them as soulless, and almost evil. He had had 
no speech with dead folk—though indeed, Johnson had 
hinted at something of the kind—nor had he any fellowship 
with faeries; and this child, that folk said was crazed, 
and yet had so haunting a beauty, troubled him. 

“They call them so,” said Mercymight. She nodded 
wisely, and looked at him, and beyond him. 

The mere appearance and presence of her wrought a 
potent spell over him. The laughter and vivacity and 
colour of Faith and Grace Springham had stirred him to 
high spirits and admiration ; but here was a quite different 
emotion, exquisite and magical. Here it was as though 
Beauty, as a personal Spirit, had wrought lines and tints in 
material form, upon the coarse background of humanity, 
so unlovely and evil ; and had expressed Itself in a single 
human symbol. Utter innocence, unworldliness, spiritual- 
ity, delicacy like that of a brier rose or wood-anemone ; 
his mind caught and let go such images as these, as he 
stood, feeling almost shamed at his own earthliness, his 
face tingling in the wind, the strength in his limbs, the 
deep draught of his breath that lifted his broad chest. 
He looked down at the wonderful brown eyes, with their 
changing lights, and a thought came to him. 

“T am sad, Mercymight,”’ he said, “ and perchance thy 
‘Friends’ may lighten my sorrow. I know not whether 
or no Edward be dead or living. Days and nights have I 
sought ; and I cannot find, nor gain word of him.”’ 

The child stayed, rapt and silent. She turned her face 
away to the eastward, as though looking at somewhat 
beyond ; then she smiled. 

“ He liveth,”’ she said, and the voice seemed not her own. 
She nodded and laughed, as though answering an unseen 
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companion. ‘‘I know not any more, and I may not say 
more, but he liveth.” 

She set foot on the stones, crossed them lightly, and went 
on up the slope to the old house. As she went, she sang a 
curious air without words. 

Dick Bristowe stood and looked after her. He believed 
her, and his own hope leapt to confirm what she had said. 
He strode on homeward under the trees, with their young 
leaves just opening ; over the bluebells, making a delicate 
mist of colour about his feet and upon his path. 

He thought of the girl’s beauty, and of her strange name. 
Parson Miller told him how Master Springham had been 
filled with the thought of the power of the Almighty being 
expressed in love. 

““ Therefore will He be exalted,” the old man had chanted 
rhapsodically for days, “‘ that He may have mercy.”” The 
child had been born, and, following Biblical precedent and 
the dictates of his own piety, he had had her christened 
Mercymight. His wife had died at the birth, and above 
that wreck and ruin of his happiness, with the wind scat- 
tering the dead leaves of his hopes ; while his two daughters 
bent and cowered before the blow, and neighbours waited 
fearfully for the effect of it on the volcanic religion of the 
man—above it all he had asserted his creed. i Mercy- 
might,” he cried over the strange little face of the child in 
his arms, ‘‘ Mercymight ! Therefore will He be exalted, 
that He may have mercy.” ; 

Dick reached Rifehams footsore and wet; and, to the 
disapproving questionings of his kinswoman, Da mp- 
ton, he showed a face, with the care, for the most part, 
lifted from it. He slept soundly, and dreamed of the old 
house of Twitty Fee, and of the child, like a magic jewel, 
set amidst the dark shrine. 


CHAPTER xX v4 
THE LADY MARY’S VENTURE 


HE south wind, that bore the spring with it, carried 
also Mynheer van der Delft, in a cumbrous ship that 
wallowed and strained beneath spreading canvas—flying 
pennants of a variety of hues and emblazonments—from 
the mouth of the Thames to the mouth of the Blackwater. 
He was a sick man, with a bodily weakness that he sus- 
pected, and with reason, would carry him to the solution 
of the great mystery. Long years of diplomacy in the 
service of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, whose Ambassador 
he was, had worn him bodily and mentally ; and, though 
from habit and duty he had undertaken this last venture, 
yet in his own mind he was displeased with it, and dis- 
inclined to it. 

Thinking to kill two birds with one stone, he had planned 
that his own retirement from office and passage to Brussels 
should be the occasion of the Lady Mary’s escape from 
inhospitable and heretical environment. And whether the 
latter should be effected or no, he had settled that the 
former should be carried out. Secretly, he was averse to 
the enterprise ; for his thirst for adventure was gone, and 
he desired peace. He distrusted the Lady Mary’s judgment ; 
and well guessed that the Emperor would be as pleased as 
not that she should remain quietly in England. After all. 
her martyrdom, such as it was, went not without reward - 
though no woman might admit the fact. 

Nevertheless, the pressure of events compelled the 
attempt to be made. For the Lady Mary was bitterly 
unhappy. Her brother, the young King, wrote senten- 
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tiously, with learned quotations, in vain effort to shake her 
allegiance to the old order of religion. The Council, aggra- 
vated that her adhesion to the Pope and the Roman Church 
should be ever a standing witness to the fact that England 
was not united for the Reformation, brought increasing 
pressure and discomfort to bear on her. They deemed it 
essential that she should fall into line; and she felt that 
life was becoming insupportable under the conditions she 
was asked to endure. 

Great issues of State; the eruptive genius of the English 
people, insurgent with the new life of the Renaissance and 
the Revival of Learning—these urged them, spite of their 
own selves, whose immediate motive powers were ambition 
and desire for wealth. And she, poor soul, utterly sincere, 
with her woman’s obduracy and loyalty, could think of them 
as no less than persecutors and monsters, setting their 
wills against God’s. She was determined to go, after long 
hesitation, born of the thought that her flight would dis- 
hearten and wreck the cause of the faithful remnant of 
Roman Catholics in England. 

The secret arrangement by which she should fly the 
country—putting off in a small boat with a few followers on 
the dark estuary of the Blackwater, to be received on board 
van der Delft’s warship, and borne off to Holland—was to 
be put to trial, despite the Ambassador’s secret disapproval 
and the reluctance of the Controller of her household, Sir 
Robert Rochester. 

Sir Robert had views of his own for the future. He 
foresaw King Edward’s early demise, when the Princess 
would come to the throne, and his own position thereby be 
greatly improved. He saw certain risk and possibly failure 
attending the venture ; and if failure, his own death, in all 
human probability, at the hands of the executioner. He 
was at one with the Ambassador in desiring the Lady Mary 
to temporize ; though he dared not urge his advice with 
any force. 
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And the-Princess set little value on the chance of the 
crown. Her one wish was to escape from the present stress ; 
and once away from the blight of heresy, and sheltered 
by her cousin the Emperor, the future might develop as 
God willed; perchance by invasion, perchance by her own 
final retirement from a share in England’s story. But go 
she would, if by any means the affair could be managed. 

Marriage had been urged upon her—with the Infante Don 
Luis of Portugal—by the Emperor, who thought thus to 
rid himself of his embarrassing cousin and her scruples, that 
interfered so with his diplomacy—and with the Marquis 
of Brandenburg, by Sir Edward North, spokesman of the 
Council ; but at this time she desired no marriage whatso- 
ever. She was unhappy, and the continuance even of her 
religious observance was, she felt, threatened ; indeed, the 
danger was increasing. f 

She would not listen to any words as to her hopes of the 
crown. The death of her brother, even should it come to 
pass, would be the signal for her own murder, so she averred. 
Thus, on this May night, she waited patiently by the wood- 
fire; her few packages round her containing jewellery, 
rings, and other valuables ; her ladies-in-waiting perturbed 
and anxious; Sir Robert Rochester standing beside her 
chair, dark and inscrutable, pulling his beard, and revolving 
chances in his mind, 

Woodham Walter Hall was silent and dark when the 
postern emitted a small figure. Edward Mantell, proud of 
his mission, skirted the high brick walls, and, crossing the 
moat, struck off toward the Maldon road. Hardly had he 
found it, when a glimmer of light and the sound of voices 
made him leave the track, and make a compass about a 
body of watchers. They were camped for the night, and 
sentries were posted. He could see the pikes against the 
starry sky as the men patrolled. With great care, he 
took to the fields, and crossed the roads only when neces- 
sary. Twice again he was conscious of parties on the 
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watch. It was evident that the authorities were aware of 
‘the presence of the Princess so near to the coast, and were 
not without suspicion. 

The boy found his way into Maldon town, and passing 
the leaning houses, and the spired and towered churches 
that crowned the hill, struck down a steep road toward the 
river. Once a man shouted after him, but he took to his 
heels, and soon lost his pursuer. Finally, he knocked at 
the door of a mean little dwelling—twice loudly, and once 
softly. He was hurriedly pulled inside, and found himself 
in darkness. 

Some one took him by the hand, and led him to the back 
part of the house, and into a dimly lighted room, where a 
tall old man sat in an oak chair, with a long sword on the 
table beside him. Edward bowed to the great man, whom 
he knew to be the Emperor’s Ambassador, with rather a 
choking sense of being concerned in high treason. He 
took in the worn and lined face, the mass of white hair, the 
pointed grey beard, the fierce eyes that looked so disdain. 
fully at him, and waited. The man who had braun in 
Edward stood irresolute. 

“This is the guide sent by Sir Robert?” acted the 
Ambassador, with a supercilious jerk of the head toward 
the boy. 

- “Even so, your lordship,’ said the man. His name was 
Churts, and he appeared to be a fisherman : he looked like 
one that kept his own counsel. 

“And what will you to do with me?” asked the 
Ambassador. 

“Tf it please you, my lord, I am sent to conduct you 
by a quiet way to Her Highness the——” 

“Nay, no names. Didst find the way clear from the 
Hall?” 

“ Every road is watched, my lord,” said Edward simply. 
“It were needful to go by difficult byways to avoid the 
patrols.” 
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The Ambassador moved, and looked about him. 
‘“ Watched,” he said, under his breath. ‘“‘ The roads 
watched, and the creeks watched. . . . And thou tellst 
there is no boat ready for us. . . . By Gott, hast betrayed 
us?” He stood up, and threatened Churts. 

Churts stood his ground, and stared back stubbornly. 

‘“T have done what my master bid me do,” he said, 
“and I know naught of your plans. This lad is to take 
your lordship to the Hall; and, by your leave, the way is 
long and, I trow, difficult.” 

Mynheer van der Delft gloomed at the two, and mused. 
Finally he pulled on a broad hat, and donned his sword 
and cloak. . 

“Come, let us go,”’ he said. 

They went out into the night. At the doorway, he was 
joined almost imperceptibly by a short man with a close- 
cut beard, who had stayed outside, watching. He was 
dark, teticent, and clever ; and was Master Jean Duboys, 
secretary to His Excellency. 


Weary with traversing bad paths and hidden roads, 
and with stumbling over the uneven ground and chance 
bushes when they lost the track ; nerve-strained with the 
sense of peril, and the fear of being stopped by one of the 
bands of watchers on the way, the three arrived at Woodham 
Walter Hall some hours afterwards, the boy clasping the 
man’s hand as he led him through a dark avenue, over 
the drawbridge, beneath which the water in the moat 
gleamed with the reflected starlight; round the big 
building, and up to the little postern gate. This was 
quickly opened to them, and Sir Robert Rochester stood 
within, bowing to the Ambassador. 

The two paused, and looked at one another. The Con- 
troller turned to the boy. 

“Go within, and rest thee by the fire in the buttery,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ I will call thee when thou’rt needed.” 
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Edward went in gladly, and dried shoes and hose. He 
pulled up a settle before the warmth, leaned head on 
elbow, and in a moment slept. 

Master Duboys stood apart, out of earshot, and van der 
Delft eyed the Controller coldly. 

“ Churts telleth me that no boat is in readiness for the 
venture,’ he said. ‘‘ I await your explanation, Sir Robert, 
ere I see Her Highness.” ~ : 

Sir Robert opened his hands deprecatingly. 

“The venture cannot be made, Mynheer,” he urged in 


a low voice. “‘ Every creek is guarded; every road 
watched. . . . How can our party of eight or ten win 
through? Her Highness can understand not these matters 
as we do. ... [were madness to attempt it.’’ He 


looked cunningly at the Ambassador, and thought he saw _ 
a look of relief cross his face. 

“ Yet are we pledged, as well to His Majesty the Emperor 
as to Her Highness,” said van der Delft. ‘‘ The Princess, 
doth she know thy thought ? ” 

“T do trust to your great authority and wisdom to 
persuade her,”’ said Sir Robert. The Ambassador looked 
sourly at him. It was clear who was expected to 
undertake the difficult task. The Controller went on 
smoothly : 

‘‘T did hope we were of one mind about the matter. .. . 
I will be open, sir, and declare I am utterly averse to it. 
I have reasons whereof I have no time to tell, but that 
perchance you wot of, that make the affair a mere folly, 


and the height of unwisdom. . . . We court failure—and 
death,”’ he added. =z 
“ And Her Highness ae f 


‘Ts a woman, sir, and will not listen to a hint of putting 
the matter off. No chance like this of your return, saith 
she, can recur. No danger she feareth that may be set 
against her unwillingness to stay and be deprived of her 
religion. She——” 
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There was.a sudden light on the stairway, and a flutter | 
of silk. A lady-in-waiting stepped down to them, and 
curtsied low to the Ambassador. 

‘“‘ Her Highness bade me see if you had come,”’ she said, 
“and would have you instantly to her presence, if it please 
you.” 

They turned, and followed up the wide steps; Master 
Duboys at a few paces distance. As they went, Sir Robert 
felt a hand on his shoulder. 

“T am of your mind,” whispered the Ambassador ; ‘‘ we 
must stay her.”’ 


The Princess stood, cloaked, in the middle of a wain- 
scoted room with dark rafters overhead. The few tapers 
lighting it showed her face unwontedly flushed. A Book 
of Hours lay on a prie-dieu before a picture. She had 
risen from her knees on their entry, and now scanned the 
Ambassador, with her hands clasped before her. Several 
ladies stood in the background, and a gentleman was 
gathering together a few stray articles of value in a heap 
on the table. Wine and food stood upon a board near 
the logs that flared in the open fireplace. 

Van der Delft made obeisance. 

“We trust to learn of your Excellency that all things 
are in readiness for our departure; and God knoweth 
we shall ever hold you in our prayers for this timely 
succour. . . . Nay, you are weary and faint. Pray you, 
take food. . . . All preparations are made. ... Tell us 
of thy-plan.:. 2°.” 

She looked and spoke in a passion of excitement. 

The Ambassador surveyed the others. He sensed their 
dubious opinions by their mien and attitudes. And he 
declined the refreshment with a gesture. 

“Your Highness knoweth that naught but your Highness, 
her security and weal, is in my mind,” he began heavily. 
““My Royal Master, the Emperor, hath trusted ever in 
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my judgment; and in this matter also dare I not act 
against it. We are all at your Highness’ service.”’ 

The Princess, with quick intuition, knew his thought. 

“Nay, I will not hear that you mean to disappoint 
me!”’ she cried. ‘I tell you, I will go from this land of 
apostasy and unrighteousness. I will it; the Emperor 
wills it; the means are at hand. ... Your Excellency 
sails, and there are but few miles to travel, a few risks to 
be run. . . . Will not those same miles ever be there to 
go; and will not those risks ever threaten, whatsoever 
time I choose? ... What can you say? ...I ever 
deemed you loyal and faithful 

“My loyalty and fealty urge me, Highness. I have a 
better plan than this present hazardous venture. I beg 
you, despond not, nor hastily condemn. Naught is lost 
by waiting a little while. The roads are thronged with 
watchers ; the creeks and rivers have galleys manned. 
How shall our party escape notice? Methinks your 
Highness’ own advisers are of my mind.” 

The Princess struck hands together, and broke into 
tears. é 

“These men! these men!” she sobbed. “ Ever 
subtilty and temporizing. . . . Blessed Mary, didst thou 
temporize, when the will of God was known to thee? ... 
Lord Jesus, didst Thou use subtilty?”’ . . . She turned 
to the prie-dieu, and stood crying there, while the party 
looked upon one another uneasily. 

“For the sake of the Church’s cause, of God’s cause in 
this hapless land, your Highness, I pray you, be patient. 
All that you have suffered will be as nothing, if we make 
this venture, and fail: and fail shall we, if we essay to go 
to-night.’ Van der Delft spoke earnestly, and with effort. 
He felt ill, and sought for the words of persuasion and 
diplomacy with difficulty. +s 

“Tam left, then, to the Council, and to humiliation 
and persecution, to... Oh, it is unbearable!” She 
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flung her cloak, meant to disguise her, from her thin 
shoulders, and walked quickly about the room, while they 
watched her. After a while, she controlled her tears: 
crossing her hands on her breast, and closing her eyes, she 
seemed to gather strength for judgment and speech. Her 
deep voice shook as she spoke: it was well-nigh a whisper. 

“‘T am, sirs, like a little ignorant girl, and I care neither 
for my goods, nor for the world, but only for God His 
service, and my conscience. . . . I know not what to say ; 
but if there is peril in going, and peril in staying, I would 
choose the lesser evil. What gives me most pain is the 
thought of leaving my household, which, small as it is, is 
made up of good Christians who may, in my absence, 
become as lost sheep, and even follow these new opinions.”’ 

Her eyes filled with awe. She was seeing something 
the others saw not—the Lamb’s wrath for His Bride’s 
injury. Her voice sank lower. 

“Thus might I incur God His censure, which would be 
grief beyond measure to me. But if’—and she looked 
pathetically at each face there, seeking support for her own 
desire—“‘ if, in your opinion, I had better go, so be it, in 
God His name : for in time to come, the danger will be ever 
as great. So, willingly would I stay, were I able to live 
and serve God as in the past ; as I ever have said. But, 
forgive me, sirs, men are so changeable that I know not 
what to say.” 

She ended miserably and undecidedly. Sir Robert, 
appealed to by a look from van der Delft, began softly : 

“Would it not be well, your Highness, to hear at least 
the plan His Excellency hath to propose ? ”’ 

The Lady Mary assented wearily and, it seemed, without 
interest. She looked away from Rochester, as from one 
who might give her no hope. The Ambassador was 
moved to great compassion and some shame at his own 
fear and feebleness of purpose. Had he been a younger 
man—— 
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““T will come again, your Highness ; I swear it on the 
Rood,” he said. “I have gotten here with great danger, 
and in danger I go. From Turnhout, if God will, I will 
come ; and with well-considered plans that shall not mis- 
carry. Were it in any way possible, I would right gladly 
bear you and your following away with me this night. 
But I dare not, and I may not risk so great danger. Be 
patient, your Highness, I beseech you. Do all you may, 
to dissemble your intention. Yea, let the Council fall into 
false security, that the patrols be abandoned, and the 
creeks go unwatched. You shall yet feel the decks of my 
warship beneath your feet, and the wind of freedom about 
your face. Iswear it.’ He knelt upon the ground before 
her, with difficulty, and his grey hair fell all about the hand 
she gave him. 

“Go, go, and God be with you!”’ she said brokenly. 
“ And tell the Emperor how matters stand with me.”’ 

And so he left her to her tears and prayers, and went 
quietly away into the night, led by the boy who had been 
kicked into wakefulness by one of the gentlemen. 

Sir Robert Rochester escorted him and the secretary to 
the postern, closed it carefully, and, with a deep sigh of 
relief, sought his bed. 


The great warship of the Ambassador thrashed and 
wallowed her way to Holland, under grey skies and amid 
heavy seas. Sick unto death, van der Delft lay in his 
cabin, but half-conscious of all around him, looking back, 
in his more lucid hours, at the story of his life, and esti- 
mating its worth. He was not greatly uplifted at the 
result of his reflections. The day before they reached 
port, he received the Sacrament. He was borne ashore, 
and at Turnhout he was scarce conscious, and wandering 
in his mind. “™. 

The grave little man in black, with the close-clipped 
beard and the clever face, took charge of all his affairs. 
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Master Jean Duboys, the secretary, secured all papers, 
and dismissed from about his chief all that pried and 
peered, and listened to his broken ejaculations. The 
Ambassador was more indiscreet in his delirium than he 
had been for the last fifty years ; and well it was for many 
that his secretary was capable. 

A month later, when the Emperor’s messenger, Mynheer 
D’Eecke, came to the house of death, he was able to carry 
away with him intact the letters and papers that meant so 
much to the destiny of Europe. He also listened, in some 
perturbation, to Master Duboys’ account of all that had 
occurred. 

The secretary had told how His Excellency had a 
and moaned long hours on his bed, his white hair fallen 
about unseeing eyes. Save for one old and trustworthy 
attendant, the sick-room had been kept clear. Dark walls 
with old pictures, shining silver candlesticks, strange 
fumigations, the tall bedstead with its scarlet canopy up 
to the ceiling—Master Duboys had turned his attention, 
thoughtfully, to all these in turn, during the slow passing 
of time that was occupied by the process of the detach- 
ment of the Ambassador’s soul from his body, as though 
by little strands, one failing after another. 

And the mind of the dying man dwelt ever on the failure 
of his last commission. It was as though his soul, en- 
dowed with prophetic vision, had the agony of realizing 
in some measure the significance of that failure, when the 
man’s weakness let fall the opportunity, offered by the 
mercy of God, to keep Mary Tudor from the throne of 
England. The thing that he had left undone obsessed 
him; and the anxiety he had suffered repeated itself 
through his disordered consciousness with maddening 
insistence. The Lady Mary, away there in a dark house, 
hidden among trees, accessible only through dark, English 
lanes filled with hostile watchers ; the dangerous waters of 
the Blackwater estuary, with the crying water-fowl, the 
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tang of rotting seaweed, the mysterious creeks that led 
nowhere, or to mere shallows of reeking mud ; the galleys, 
dipping oars in the darkness, that might be foe or friend ; 

the bitter distress of the woman he seemed helpless to 
help—he had raved of all these, but now, to his secretary’s 
relief, he had fallen silent. He lay dead and beautiful, 
with tall tapers burning at the bedside; and Master 
Duboys was busy sorting out methodically those papers 
that must go back to the Emperor’s own hand by Mynheer 
D’Eecke. 

Mynheer D’Eecke was perturbed about it all, as he 
listened, fitting in his new knowledge with his old sur- 
misings and conversations. 

The two men read together a memorandum of a plan 
to be carried into execution by themselves—a plan of 
sending corn-ships to Maldon; of themselves disguised 
as merchants ; of one who should be privy to the plan, 
who should arrange for the Princess to come by night, and 
escape by the boat of the returning corn-merchants to the 
great ship lying nigh the mouth of the estuary. Duboys 
read between the lines distrust of the Lady Mary’s 
Controller. 

Mynheer D’Eccke rose from the discussion, his weather- 
beaten seaman’s face thoughtful and troubled. He swung 
his sword into place, and took his broad hat. 

“Thou and I, Mynheer Duboys, will have further 
ventures in this matter, it seems,” he said. “ After the 
obsequies, thou wilt see to the manning of a ship with 
trustworthy men; and a load of corn to be ready aboard. 
Thou shalt hear of me, after I have seen His Majesty.”’ 

He secured the papers beneath his coat more carefully, 
and at the door, turned, and looked back. 

‘“ This man Rochester ? ”’ he said. 

The eyes of the two met steadily. “If we fail again,” 
said Duboys at length, “it will be because of that man.’ 
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CHAPTER XWVii 
STANGATE 


LONG well-nigh the whole of the shores of the 
A Blackwater, the river is inaccessible from the 
land, on account of the viscous mud that the sea leaves 
amid the saltings. At one point, however, there is hard 
ground. A little promontory opposite Osea Island affords 
substance for the human foot to reach the salt water over 

‘dried seaweed, small stones, and patches of half-solidified 
clay. The sea-wall, with rank grass covering it, is 
approached by the water at most times, and this spot, 
called Stangate, had been chosen by monks of the Cluniac 
Order for their abbey. It had been a poor enough estab- 
lishment, and had been suppressed by Wolsey some years 
before this, when launching his great schemes at Cardinal 
College at Oxford, and elsewhere. Hither the Lady Mary 
had come at dawn, with two of her ladies, and with a few 
attendants who lingered at the empty abbey, while she 
went to bathe in the sea. 

Her attempt to escape was less than a week old. Tongues 
had been wagging in the district, and the Princess had 
been fain to show herself, riding carelessly in the neigh- 
bourhood after the departure of the strange ship, to counter- 
act the rumour that she had fled, and even now was in 
Brussels with the Emperor. Sir Robert Rochester had 
given the word that by all means the minds of the authori- 
ties must be disabused of the suspicion. The Council 
must be lulled to a sense of security, and the idea of a 
possible escape was to be publicly ridiculed. ~ 

From all the whispering and anxious advice, she had 
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ridden out this exquisite morning of early summer to the 
sweet and cleansing baptism of the sea. Mist hung over 
the hill upon which Maldon stood. The line of trees upon 
Osea Island opposite was motionless and lovely ; across 
the water long streaks of golden sand shone in the risen 
sun. Away to the east, beyond the straggling promontory 
and detached trees of Bradwell, where the old broken chapel 
of Saint Cedd marked the vanished Roman fortress of 
Othona, was the open sea, blue and beautiful, melting 
into the pale sky. The tide swung in, with merry little 
waves, tipped with white foam. The Princess stood, 
looking at the sea-line, while her ladies disrobed her. 

For the moment she was happy. An interval, exquisite 
as it was brief, fell between her persistent sorrows. For 
a few minutes she stood there, with white arms stretched 
out to the sunshine and the soft wind; slim and lovely 
as a Renaissance dream of Aphrodite, her long, light hair 
floating about her. 

_ Her ladies smiled to one another, and admired her 
beauty. 
- “ How nigh the sea is; and beyond, but a few leagues, 
there is freedom,” she murmured. “‘ Look, those drifting 
weeds, mayhap, have passed within sight of Holland! .. . 
It must be that I shall go. It is so little space to traverse. 
... Yet ever the cold counsel of temporizing; and 
patience, and caution. Well, Our Lady had patience, 
and would that naught should chance, but as the Most 
High willed. And I ama headstrong wench... .” She 
ran down to the sea, and bent to it, gasping a little at the 
cold freshness of it. She played with it, and poured 
some of it over her head, even drinking some of it, as she 
had been bidden to do for her health’s sake, shuddering 
somewhat. And then she boldly sank in, letting it close 
above her head, and played like a child for a few minutes 
looking back and laughing at her ladies. Presently, she 
sped back to them, limping a little, and stooping, as the 
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stones hurt her feet. Her ladies rubbed her briskly, and 
she mocked them ; for unless bidden directly, they were 
usually content with paddling their feet in the salt water. 

‘““Now, look you,” she said, as she shook her wet hair 
over the cloth about her slim shoulders—“ look you, a 
ship, that might wait yonder off Bradwell, on just such a 
morning as this; a boat rowed by a few true men; we 
three to get into it, and away to the ship. Sails would 
hoist, the wind would blow, and farewell to England... . 
What should hinder us? And wherefore cannot the wit 
of man devise and carry it out ?”’ 

The Lady Dormer and the Lady Clarence spoke soothing 
words to her, and clothed her with care. They affected 
sympathy with and enthusiasm for the project; but 
perhaps they had had speech with the Controller, for their 
manner was rather that of grown-up nurses to a child that 
must be humoured. 

So the three strayed, and picked up shells, and coloured 
stones, and seaweed, and watched the mist rise, ere they 
returned to Woodham Walter Hall. 

In the meantime, Humphrey Poles stayed with Edward 
Mantell and another man in the disused chapel of the 
abbey, and talked quietly. The building was already 
dismantled, and swift decay had set in. Stones had fallen 
out of the mullions; the circular windows were broken, 
and the altar removed. Birds nested in the roof, and the 
timbers leaned ominously. Ivy thrust itself through gaps 
in the walls, and the floor was covered with rubbish. A 
growth of elder was springing up in the sanctuary, and the 
sky could be seen through broken tiles. 

The third of the party was quick and voluble. Edward 
Mantell, brought along with the others as the Lady Mary’s 
page, and useful for opening gates, and such-like duties, 
swung his legs from a broken bench, and listened not 
much. Poles stared at him and paid no heed at all. 

“Now wherefore, 0’ God His name, a man of my dis- 
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cerning should be bidden rise like a monk, ere dawn ; and 
be shaken along most villainous roads on a curst palfrey 
in company with a whey-faced, black-a-vised soldier and a 
herring-gutted stripling, passes all knowledge! . . . God’s 
Passion !--nay, mea culpa, for swearing in a consecrated 
building, but I am tried beyond measure. . . . Could not 
I learn of this devising of pageants and masques in the 
comfort of the fireside? .. . Her Highness sending for 
me ; I donning my plum-coloured cloak, and hose with 
the silver-threaded points. I make my reverence. ‘Be 
seated, good Master Sticknell, for we need your learning 
and resources.’ I listen and note upon my tables; and 
retire to a bottle of sack, and much cogitation ; and, lo 
you, by the morrow, the thing complete. Instead whereof, 
a broken night, and a stirring ere dawn ; and Her Highness 
and her ladies cavorting in an uncomely manner, when all 
honest folk sleep ; save cocks, curse them; and cuckoos, 
a malison on them also. I, Roger Sticknell, poet, to 
follow along behind, with ye twain owls to keep guard, 
that none see the Princess her skin; and keeping attend- 
ance, to be called by a lifted finger, and bidden devise 
a masque—‘for unkindly folk suspect me, Master 
Sticknell,’’’—he imitated the deep voice of the Princess— 
““ “and keep guard on me with swords and staves, and I 
would show them other matters to think on. Let us 
have a masque on the moat, or the hills, or in the garden 
in three days’ time, and bid the country folk witness it : 
maybe they will think us not to be so despiteful nor so 
ready to fly the country.’ ‘And your Highness,’ say I, 
“shall see my poor skill.’ Whereat I am dismissed 
with a little bow, and fall back to my two owls again, to 
plod and sweat and yawn... .” 

He took tables out of his wallet, and made notes, grunt- 
ing. Humphrey Poles still looked at Edward, swinging 
his legs. They all awaited the return of the Princess and 
her ladies impatiently, with an increasing sense of hunger. 
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Birds chased in and out of the building,—martins, and fly- 
catchers, and a wren. The sun struck level shafts of light 
through the east window with its broken glass. Poles 
took a turn or two on the path that led to the sea. 

Edward watched Master Sticknell with bright eyes. 
He was a short, square man, with a fat, anxious face that 
was redder than it should have been. His curling beard 
was dark golden colour, and he was inordinately proud 
of it, as well as of his long, womanish hands, that bore 
rings on the thumbs. His greyish hair was cut square at 
the neck, and covered his ears. A velvet bonnet, with 
pearls set in it, was thrust at the back of his head. High 
and leathern hose for riding were upon his stout legs. He 
had the face of a self-indulgent man of ability, set off by a 
pair of fine, light-blue eyes. His past was a mystery. 
Some said he had been a priest ; some a highly placed 
courtier who had mistaken his vocation, or been un- 
fortunate. Here, however, he was, under the protection of 
the Princess, enjoying a fairly free life; not quite ap- 
proved of by the Controller, for he sometimes broke out 
into fits of drunkenness, yet pleasing them all by his 
inventiveness, his knowledge, his childish fancies, his 
perennial youth. No one ever quite took him seriously, 
which perhaps was the one thing that troubled him nowa- 
days. 

Edward came and looked over his shoulder. The poet was 
sketching the god of Love with extended wings ; a bow and 
shafts in his hand, and nothing else wherewith to clothe 
himself. Sticknell looked at it admiringly yet doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ Wilt play Eros like that, Edward ? ” said he. 

Edward blushed. “Not I, by Our Lady,” he said 
hastily. ‘“‘I should be shamed. Her Highness would 
not endure such things.”’ 

Master Roger sighed. ‘I trow not,” hie said, “ yet, 
had one of the great cardinals I could tell thee of, bidden 
me devise a masque, I would have thee like that, crowned 
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with roses ; and twenty lads, naked and gilded all over, 
carrying wine in silver ewers. A would have the 
‘ Marriage in Cana’ with a classical setting. Eros blessing 
the groom and bride, and so forth. I can see it.” 

“Her Highness would have ye devise somewhat con- 
cerning sacred, and not profane love, I wis,’ said Edward. 
He had caught the tags of speech from the fashions ble 
talk to which he had had opportunity of listening. 

“Out on thee, thou little varlet: what knowest thou 
of the Uranian Aphrodite? Love? ’tis a plaguy affair 
at best, and upsets the world. Aristophanes did say— 
thou mayst read it in the Symposium of the great 
Plato—that aforetime, all we mortals had four arms, and 
four legs also, and did revolve in our motion upon the 
face of the earth like the wheels of a cart, with swiftness 
inconceivable. Whereat the gods grew jealous, and split 
us each in twain; so that even now the two halves go 
seeking either the other; and when they meet, that is 
what is called ‘Love at first sight.’ Hast ever heard 
that, thou little mackerel ? ”’ 

Edward gasped with wonder. He stretched arms and 
legs to help his imagination. 

“Nay, Master Sticknell,” he said; ‘but it is a good 
doctrine, though I doubt it is Scripture.” 

Master Sticknell paid no attention. He was absorbed by 
a new thought, and was sketching again. 

“‘ Jason and the Argonauts on the moat!”’ he cried ; 
“that long-legged, red-haired girl, that driveth geese nigh 
the church, for Medea. A galley is easy got in a tumbril 
from Maldon; and the maids shall be set to sew red 
shifts and breeches. But bare arms and legs shall they have 
at least ; otherwise, Her Highness may have them clothed. 
And what else ? Dance of Dionysus, and satyrs in skins ! 
A torchlight procession! Could I but be spared, I would 
play Silenus to the life with grapes and wine a-plenty. .. . 
Evoe, Iacchos!’”’ He slapped his big leg. 
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“ Thinkest thou yon black-bearded fellow would play as 
a satyr, with three or four of the like ? Would Inglefield, 
who can dance well enough, or Wargrave, whose ears are 
pointed already ? There are goat-skins to be gotten from 
the farms and sheep-skins, moreover; and leopard-skins 
and panther-skins in the Hall, and ivy enough. It shall be 
done.”” He began sketching rapidly, and paused. 

‘“‘ Knowest thou aught of Dionysus ?”’ he asked Edward 
soberly. 

“Nay, sir,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ save that his other name is 
Bacchus, and that he is the god of wine and mirth.” 

“That is the vulgar talk,” cried Master Sticknell ; 
“Dionysus is no sot, but the great inspirer of all en- 
thusiasm—son of Semele and Zeus. He is a tall youth, 
with long, honey-coloured hair, and beautiful withal. 
He hath an ivy garland, and a thyrsus, that is a rod with 
a pine a-top of it; and sandals with studs of gold. He 
teacheth and uplifteth all who are zealous, and who love 
joy in this world. The strength and the sweetness of the 
vine are his gift ; and the strength and sweetness of youth, 
and poesy and laughter are his gift also. The wise speak 
reverently of the god, my Edward; and the Emperor 
Julian set up his statue alongside the statue of Christ! ...” 

The boy shifted about uneasily. There seemed some- 
thing of a hint of the words of Nicholas Johnson that came 
to his memory unpleasantly ; something he had striven 
to make Dick see was profane and illicit. Yet well he knew 
the fashion of the day was to mix strangely classical 
mythology and the Christian religion. 

“Now will we have Dionysus in our masque,’’ said 
Master Roger, “but who, in the name of Heaven, shall 
play him? Bethink thee, lad, if thou knowest a tall lad, 
with beauty and health, that loveth life, and will give 
himself to the play, not thinking how he may look, or what 
folk may say of him, but shall be the thing he presents ? 
Faith, I know none, and there lieth the trouble.”’ 
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A thought swept through Edward’s mind. He struck 
his hands together and flushed. 

“TI do know of such an one, master.”’ 

“For the love of God, who, lad 2? ” 

Edward paused. He was under vow not to seek to win 
out of the Hall, nor to communicate with his former 
fellows. The one touch of sorrow, in his otherwise happy 
life in the service of the Princess, had been this—the 
thought of the anxiety on his behalf, of those he loved 
and missed. Now, if he gave Dick Bristowe’s name, things 
might come out, spite of his promise. 

“Speak, boy, or I shall swear at thee! Think not to 
spoil my masque by peevishness. The undying worm of 
the floor of hell, whose offspring are black incubi, and 
ravenous succubi——”’ 

*““God’s mercy, sir, have patience, and say no more. I 
will speak to Sir Robert Rochester, and will have word 
with thee, after dinner. It may be that I can help thee 
to thy Dionysus.” 

Humphrey Poles entered the chapel. 

“ Her Highness approacheth,”’ he said; “‘let us to our 
horses.” 

The Princess and her ladies came by the sea-path. 
Her hair hung loose, and her face was bright and happy. 
The wind, salt and fragrant with the sea, exhilarated her. 
The two men and the boy went before, and made the 
horses ready for the return. Presently the party set out 
riding under the elms, with the long stretch of marshes 
upon the right hand, and the sunlit hills in the distance, 
from which the mist had now arisen. The water of the 
estuary lay like a sheet of silver, and the skylarks rose, 
one after another. Finches dipped and lighted before 
them ; the red campion stood in brilliant clusters, and the 
horses moved swiftly, as though the beauty and freshness 
of this early summer morning had entered into them also. 

Gay laughter came from the ladies riding ahead ; but 
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for the most part, the attendants rode silently. Master 
Sticknell had mounted heavily, and was immersed in 
thinking out details of his masque. Humphrey Poles was 
taciturn as usual; and Edward was full of high hope 
that he might soon see Dick Bristowe and the Parson again. 

Here and there folk stood curiously, cap in hand, to look 
at the Princess as she went along ; or stood aloof, and went 
on with their work, as those to whom she was indifferent. 

As they passed the great oak at Woodham Mortimer, a 
little bald man, with peering eyes and a big nose, stood 
up from his seat on one of the roots. He doffed his cap, 
and leered. 

‘God bless your Majesty,” he said in a voice low, but 
distinctly to be heard of the three ladies. 

The Princess flushed, but rode on, as though she heard 
not. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
EDWARD RETURNS 


HE boy, Edward Mantell, will make difficulty, as 

I foresaw, your Highness. He groweth restless, 

and would have communication with his friends. It were 

well, if your Highness consent, that I set the danger out of 
reach,” 

Sir Robert Rochester, standing tall and forbidding, hand 
on beard, looked sidelong at the Princess Mary, sitting 
tired and over-clothed in a high, brocaded chair within 
a small chamber adjoining the great hall at Woodham 
Walter. As usual, a Book of Hours was at her elbow, and 
. an ivory crucifix stood by it. It was a shadowy room, with 
rather ragged tapestry covering the oak’s imperfections. 

The Princess, with her knowledge of courts and their 
necessities that did not stop short of crime, knew well what ° 
Sir Robert had in mind. 

“‘T know that the boy is ware of our plans,’’ she said 
simply ; “ but I will not have him done to death.”’ 

The Controller opened his hands. “ Your Highness 
mistakes me,”’ he said. She well knew that she did not, 
but let him proceed. 

“YT might devise for him to be put aboard a—friend’s 
ship where he could do no mischief by speech. He could be 
conveyed to the Continent, peradventure, where in some 
monastery he might be cared for as your Highness would 
have him; and might serve the Church well, as layman, 
or professed brother.”’ 

“You are over-cautious, Sir Robert; methinks you 
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capable—ere they learn diplomacy,”’ she said. ‘‘Let him 
be sent for, if it please you.” 

The Controller bowed, and went out, with rather a 
wry smile. Presently he came back, followed by Edward 
Mantell, who made obeisance, and waited. The Princess 
looked at him, and read him. 

‘We thank thee, Edward, for thy service and loyalty. 
Well we know that, forsaking friends, thou hast been with 
us, nor sought to let one word reach them of thy doings. 
Well we know, too, that as God and Our Lady would have it, 
thou knowest somewhat of our secrets, the which, if known 
abroad, might mean death and prison to most of us here. 
We thank thee.” 

She put out her hand, with many rings upon it. The 
boy knelt and kissed it, his face shining. 

The Lady Mary paused and looked at him. Some like- 
ness to her own brother’s face caught her for an instant, 
and held her. He was nigh the King’s age, and she felt she 
could have loved this child well. The King’s rather artificial 
sententiousness and rather too advanced wisdom con- 
trasted with the simple devotion and affection that was 
manifest here. 

“Sir Robert telleth us thou growest restless here. Art 
tired of our service ?”’ 

“Nay, your Highness ; if it be indeed your will, I will 
serve you ever here, and seek naught but to be your page. 


Yet indeed, I could keep silence without these walls, as 


well as within. Your Highness truly need have no fear 
that I should say aught that would harm you. First 
would I die.” The boy looked up adoringly, and then 
went on: 


“T have friends, that know not where I am, and per- 


chance deem me dead. I would serve still your Highness, 
and would let them wit where I am also, if it please you,” 
he finished lamely. 

“And what hath set thee on this matter now, Edward?” 
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The boy laughed. “‘ Master Roger Sticknell his masque,” 
he said. 

“ How?” 

“ Master Sticknell hath no Dionysus for his masque, your 
Highness, and my friend Richard Bristowe could present it 
better than all else.” . 

The Princess laughed at the idea. Sir Robert smiled 
loftily. 

“Nay then, mayst have thy wish. Shalt see thy friends, 
and ask Master Bristowe to play. Shalt remain in our 
service—and keep our secrets.” She looked at him 

earnestly. “‘ And hold our lives safe; for we trust thee, 
Edward.” r 

She turned to the book, tired: tears ran down the boy’s 

face. He bowed and went, and the Controller took his 


leave also. 


At no time in the year is this corner of the country more 
exquisitely beautiful than in the spring and early summer. 
Great hedges and groves of blackthorn break into blossom, 
and herald the new Power. The woods and the slope of the 
Ridge are white with it. Its very reticence and austerity 
have a beauty of their own. They are the first notes of an 
outburst of colour and music, irresistible, and full of a 
passionate emphasis. For full spring-time, often delayed, 
ever a little late by reason of easterly winds, has a way of 
sudden issue and triumph here. The trees sway under 
delicate veils of small leaves. Tall elms, hornbeams, and 
oaks disguise their age with a recurrent tenderness of form 
and colour, that seem to express the splendid gospel of 
youth eternal and undefeated. In the woods, the prim- 
roses waken in masses of pale gold, and the wild hyacinths 
weave an ethereal carpet. The delicate fronds of bracken 
curl upward through the dead leaves, and the hawthorn 
follows — avenues, and groups, and scattered bushes in 


unbelievable quantities. 
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The remoteness from roads has proved a sanctuary for 
birds. The air fills with ceaseless song and movement of 
wings. Butterflies congregate and flit, specks of dancing 
colour. The hedges are tasselled, and the foot of the 
wayfarer treads unaware on violets, aconites, or celandines. 
Campions or.long ranks of “ lady-baskets”’ cluster and 
stretch upward wherever they find shelter. Rabbits in 
troops issue from their security at dusk or at dawn. 
Summer in her first youth stands here upon the hills and 
declivities, where in past months she has been most denied, 
and from whence the bleak winds have driven her. Like 
a bride, flushing and radiant beneath a veil of exquisite 
colours, concealing yet revealing her loveliness and laughter 
and tender promise, she triumphs in her beauty. She has 
her hour, and no season is more regal or prodigal of gifts 
than she is. : 

Edward Mantell rode by the side of Humphrey Poles 
under a blue sky, blessed with the south airs that ever 
seemed to symbolize his happiness, as the northerly wind 
did his adversity. He was gaily dressed, as befitted the 
Lady Mary’s page, in grey and silver, with a white feather 
in his bonnet. His hair, cut across his forehead, made a 
straight line over his dark eyebrows, and was shortened, 
just clear of his collar, at the back of his neck. His eyes 
lightened, both with the beauty about him, and the prospect 
before him of seeing his friends. 

His old sense of fear had passed utterly for the time, 
with the miraculous resilience of boyhood. He sang 
snatches of songs, and Humphrey Poles, as he jingled 
beside him to the crest and wide prospect of Little Baddow 
Hill, broke his usual taciturnity, and talked of people and 
things he had known; marches to Scotland, and campaigns 
in France; camps by night, and fierce hand-to-hand 
skirmishes ; the weariness and ugly horror of war. Then 
he fell to questioning. 

“ Thou’rt Fortune’s child, methinks, Edward,’’ he said 
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“‘ Johnson wanted thee, and John a Lee carried thee off, 
and the King his sister cannot spare thee. Now, wherefore 
is that ? ”’ 

“Faith, I know not, Master Poles; ’tis all mystery. 
I have been sore troubled, and am troubled no more. 
Parson Miller taught me to take smooth things along with 
the rough—to be patient and rejoice as is fitting. I am 
wiser than thou,” he added, thinking lightly of a tragic 
moment in the past when his companion’s endurance 
failed. 

“As a cock-sparrow, learning to fly, deems himself 
wiser than the heron stricken by the hawk. No more of 
that, boy. . . . Now, tell me sooth. Dost ever call to 
mind father or—mother ? ” 

Humphrey Poles hesitated about the last word. He 
had thoughts and surmisings that stirred him. The boy’s 
voice, tricks of manner, and indefinable personality con- 
tinually recalled the past—his own love, and his own loss. 

Edward sobered and shivered a little. 

“‘T was delivered from the flood; I remember water, 
and the nearness of death; one that loved me as Our Lady 
and God do—but I know not whom. I had a gold ring, 
but I lost it, I know not how or where. Parson Miller 
bade me keep it, but seemed not ill-pleased when I told 
him it was gone, fearing his blame.” 

“And thou knowest not wherefore Johnson pursued 
thee, nor wherefore John a Lee carried thee off?” 

“‘ Not a whit ; save that both deemed that I was to have 
an inheritance of a sort, and they would share it—so John 
a Lee told me.” 

“We will ask of Nicholas Johnson of this inheritance, 
and threaten him if he be surly.” 

‘For our Lord His sake, leave the man alone! I be- 
seech thee, Master Poles. . . . Nay, promise me, for I 
dream of him a-nights.”’ 

“ Well, well ; then John a Lee, when he cometh again : 
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yet God He knoweth where the man is by now. In the 
stocks, I warrant ; or the lock-up, for a masterless man.” . 

‘“‘Perchance Parson Miller may tell thee; I dare not 
ask him. Yet do I long to see him. . . . See now, ’tis 
Ascension Day, is’t not ? Let us seek him at the church, 
after Mass.” 

Poles acquiesced in silence ; and from the crown of the 
hill, they trotted past Gipsy Corner, and down the steep 
lane that had been the old watercourse. Springs oozed 
from the ground in different places, trickling down by the 
side of the track ; overhead, the trees met, and the wind 
ceased. The lane was airless, and fragrant with the heavy 
perfume of the may. 

Humphrey Poles held horses outside the church, while 
Edward tumbled off, and ran to the porch. Not a soul 
could be seen; for the hour for Mass had passed, and if 
there had been any worshippers, they had dispersed. From 
the glare of the sunshine he came into the cool shadow, 
and for a time could see but little. 

Presently he discerned the form of the priest alone, 
kneeling before the high altar, making his thanksgiving. 
The tapers were extinguished, and the vestments that had 
been used were lying across a bench, near the tower. It 
had been Edward’s task to put them away, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, the boy stole quietly into the church, 
folded them neatly, and, lifting the lid of the huge oak 
chest by the tower door, placed them carefully within it. 
Then he discovered the vessels and linen, and put them 
away also. He pushed the door, leading up the stairway 
to the ringing-chamber, and stood within it, waiting for 
the priest to come. 

Parson Miller found his usual difficulty, of making his 
thought and will follow the words of the prayer he used, 
more accentuated to-day, and he took his usual way out 
of it. His was a nature and temperament inclined to 
acquiescence. The multitudinous impressions and signifi- 
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cance of the world he was born into demanded a baffling 
recognition. He acknowledged all as coming from the 
Source of Life ; he hailed all as related to the Word of the 
Father—his own existence and personal value in it included. 
He was often bewildered: politics, changes of externals, 
harassed him. An image, or the absence of it, mattered 
little to him. He looked beyond temporal things that 
changed on the surface of an eternity in God. Like his 
parish, he had been little molested, even in the late religious 
upheavals. -He fixed his intention on the outward expres- 
sion of his soul’s meaning, just as he set his feet in motion 
to walk to Chelmsford; and his intention carried him 
through, just as he eventually arrived at the town. His 
lips moved in repetition now, but his mind was picturing 
a vision. 

Perhaps the dragon at Saint Michael’s feet in the little 
window above him suggested it, but he saw again, in a 
waking dream, the Wyvern. The flying serpent, winged 
and mailed, with open mouth, impotent to rise, helpless 
to wound or strike by reason of its attachment to a metal 
spike thrust through its midst, seemed to surmount a 
lofty spire. It trembled and thrilled with the wind that 
sounded shrilly. It stood against a stormy sky, and 
snowflakes hurried past. And then as he gazed, remember- 
ing how he had dreamed of it in the Parsonage Farm ; 
how he had seen it long ago on the banner over the great 
rose, when he had been with the Cardinal at Leicester— 
the sky behind lightened, and became a deep blue, while 
the snow ceased. Sunlight flooded and flamed upon the 
Wyvern, and slowly, slowly it swung round. With a 
mingled awe and joy, he seemed to feel that the hostile 
north wind had passed, and the south wind blew lightly, 
and with a sweet promise. He rose from his reverie, and 
made his way down the church. 

To his surprise, the vestments were gone. He mused, 
and made his way to the chest. There they were, folded 
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as they used to be; and he looked round, puzzled and 
vacant. In the door of the stairway, framed in the low, 
pointed arch, Edward stood smiling, and looked at him. 
For a moment he thought he saw a spirit. It did not 
disturb him. He crossed himself, and looked more narrowly. 
Then he was suddenly embraced by the boy’s arms tightly. 
“Oh, my dear,’ said Parson Miller, and kissed him. 


Edward found his ingenuity and tact tried to the utmost, 
in the long talk that followed, as the two walked home- 
wards. The gay clothes had to be explained ; his service 
with the Lady Mary ; something of the pursuit by Nicholas 
Johnson ; and something of his adventures with John a 
Lee. But of the matter of the letter, and of the real reason 
for his present position, he might say nothing. 

The priest listened with deep attention, often stopping 
on the road. He seemed to see reasons that Edward did 
not see, and to fill in gaps in his own mind, where the story 
was disconnected. It was clear he was troubled amid all 
his happiness at the reunion, and his forebodings showed 
themselves in his face. When he learned that Edward 
was pledged to return to serve the Princess, he was grieved 
at the prospect of renewed separation and loneliness ; 
however, his habit of stoic acquiescence kept him silent. 
Humphrey Poles saluted him, and fell behind as the two 
talked ; not willing to interrupt, but very desirous of 
questioning the priest when opportunity came. 

Edward inquired eagerly after Dick Bristowe. 

“ T see little of him, in faith,” said the priest. ‘‘ Much of 

“his time he spendeth at Twitty Fee ’’—he looked sidelong 
at the boy, and smiled. ‘‘ He is to go soldiering soon, to 
join his kinsman, I hear tell, though I doubt he is too young 
for such a life.’ 

This was news to Edward. Dick had taken up with the 
Springhams, and ambition had grown within him therefore. 
He thought of the household at Twitty Fee. Master 
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Springham, with his fiery and positive interpretation of 
religion ; the two girls, Faith and Grace, who had ever 
been kindly and condescending to him as to a child; and 
Mercymight—— 

He felt a surprising disquiet. He had played with her, 
he in his shyness feeling somewhat akin to her in a certain 
queer solemnity that characterized all she did, till he was 
at a loss to distinguish reality from make-believe in their 
play. He remembered once—the scene came back to him 
—when they had found together the moor-hen’s nest at 
the pond’s edge at Gipsy Corner. She had been whimsical 
and incomprehensible, and had spoken of things appar- 
ently familiar to her, but of which he had had no know- 
ledge—secrets of the life and death of animate things. 
. . . She had waded into the water, with her thin bare 
legs, and had bent over it, looking into it, and singing. 
Edward recalled her white coif, binding unruly, dark hair ; 
her wonderful, wide, brown eyes under the thin black 
lines of eyebrows, her little, red mouth, her big white collar 
against which her skin, browned by the weather, had a soft 
BIOOM.. ss 

He wondered why he should feel troubled because Dick 
went much to Twitty Fee. Somehow he had always felt 
a strange premonition about the place, as though some- 
thing lay in wait for him there... . 

He told the priest about the project of the masque, 
but got no great attention. Parson Miller became ab- 
stracted. The three reached the Parsonage, and made a 
meal. Poles spoke little, and got no opportunity of con- 
verse with the parson apart from Edward. The boy 
chattered happily, and they sat in the sunshine by the 
edge of the Black Wood till the afternoon was well advanced. 

Poles reminded Edward of the object of their journey, 
and it was agreed that they should seek Dick at Twitty Fee. 

Miller said farewell sadly, and blessed Edward. 

“God keep thee, lad,’”’ he said, ‘‘ for He knoweth what 
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is best for thee, and what His purpose holdeth for thee. 
Yet here is ever shelter and love for thee—and there are 
no better things in this world that I wot of.”’ 

He looked steadily at Edward for a moment, holding him 
by the shoulders. Then he kissed him on the brow, and 
entered the house quickly. ‘ 


The wind had dropped, and there was a brooding stillness 
about the old manor, as they looked at Twitty Fee across 
_ the valley. Edward shuddered a little, unaccountably ; 
and Poles frowned at it, he knew not why. It looked 
forbidding and old ; and the hawthorns, gay with blossom, 
seemed almost to mock its antiquity. The ivy and ever- 
green hollies seemed more in tune with it. The sunset 
began to burn westwards, and flung great scarlet streaks 
to the opposite sky, where the vapours caught the colour. 

Dick Bristowe was there, sure enough, sitting with 
Faith and Grace at the table. Master Springham, his book 
near his elbow, was in his usual chair. Mercymight was 
not present. Now and then, in the intervals of talk, Dick 
would look about for her, for he missed the child vaguely, 
When he laughed and looked in the eyes of Faith or Grace, 
he felt the quick, tumultuous youth within him rise and 
call, like a cry over water from a distant shore. It was full 
of sweetness and exquisite promise, and seemed to hold 
marvellous and unguessed-at possibilities of experience that — 
one day might be his. He could well believe that he was 
in love—first with Faith, and then with Grace. But Mercy- 
might—well, it was different, somehow. When she was 
not there, life seemed incomplete, no matter how full of 
laughter it was. When she came in, quietly, as she did 
ever, he thought as he watched her that no one ever moved 
about as she did, with sweet bendings, and touches, and 
little movements that seemed significant of meanings 
beyond his reach. 

The three, elbows on table, hands tumbling their hair, 
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were playing games with counters. Dick looked up at the 
end of a game, out of the window and over the valley. 
His eye fixed. 

“Visitors,” he cried. The two girls went to the window, 
and Master Springham lifted his attention from his book. 

“Some sprig in fine raiment, and a_ black-bearded 
companion.”’ 

“Why, by the Lord——’”’ 

“Peace, sirrah,” from Master Springham. “ Swear 
not!” 

“Then, by all marvellous and unexpected happenings in 
this world or any other, ’tis Edward Mantell.”’ 

Dick flung down the weedy pathway to the rickety 
porch. 

“ Why, lad.” 

“Even myself, Dick.”’ 

The friends flushed with happiness, gripped one another, 
and Poles was presented. The three came to the more 
decorous atmosphere of the parlour. Master Springham 
saluted gravely, evidently curious, and the girls plied 
Edward with questions. 

““ Page to the Lady Mary!” Dick whistled his surprise ; 
Faith and Grace chattered their interest; and Master 
Springham pursed up his mouth with disapprobation. 

Much had to be told again, and much omitted. Many 
were the interjections, and laboured explanations. Edward 
was not very clever at the game, and there was a general 
feeling of something in reserve. Humphrey Poles, with a - 
pot of ale before him, spoke little, and lied hardily when it 
was necessary to extricate Edward. 

“ And oh, Dick, I have somewhat for thee to do. Lady 
Mary must needs have a masque, and her master of revels 
hath none to play Dionysus. I plotted to come here, and 
said that no Dionysus that was ever played had player so 
fitting as thou! There now; wilt play the god for the 
Princess ? ”’ 
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The girls clapped their hands. ‘‘ We too,” they cried ; 
“ foul shame if we were left out. . . . We will be attend- 
ants, or muses, or some such creatures! Dear Edward, 
leave us not in the lurch, when the festivities are on 
hand. ... Or art so well off for maidens yonder, that 
no need is for more ? ”’ 

Edward perforce gave more heed to them. Somewhat 
shy of them hitherto, he had given attention to Dick. 
Now he twirled his feathered cap, and bowed. There was 
a smile in his dark eyes, and his pale face coloured. 

“Truth, Master Sticknell would be glad of ye both,” he 
laughed. . . . ‘‘And Mistress Mercymight too—would she 
but come and take a part.”” Edward hesitated, and knew 
not why: Dick felt a strange uneasiness, and knew not 
why. Their eyes met and dropped : some emotion neither 
had felt before, stirred both. 

‘““Mercymight shall not go play-acting heathenism for 
any papist princess alive! ’’ said Master Springham in a 
deep voice. The girls ran to coax their father to allow 
them at least to go. The unwonted prospect of a sight 
of the Court, of dressing-up, and of encountering new 
people, took them mightily. 

Dick Bristowe felt drawn to the plan. He could dance 
well, and fling himself into a part; and he had a boy’s 
delight in assuming the clothes and character of a different 
person. 

Finally it was agreed that the three should go to Wood- 
ham Walter Hall on the following day, to interview Master 
Sticknell. Edward was pleased with the success of his 
mission, and excited with seeing Dick again. He leaned 
back in the window-seat, and watched him happily. 

Presently, for no reason, they all fell silent. Master 
Springham laid book aside, and went to the leaded window 
slowly. Herubbed at the glass and peered. ‘‘ A stranger,”’ 
said he. 


They all went to look. A little black figure was coming 
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down the slope towards the house. They speculated who 
it might be, for he was too far away to recognize. Edward, 
behind the others, noticed the man stay, and, lifting his 
hat, mop a hairless head. The boy’s heart stopped for 
an instant, and fear, like a sudden pain, fell upon him. 

The others crowded and peered. Edward stepped back 
to the door, and went through it. He had made no sound. 
“Nicholas Johnson,” he said to himself, and choked on 
the name. He came to the gate on the farther side of the 
house, and fied into the wood in the opposite direction to 
that from which Johnson was approaching. 


The boy, acting on impulse not to be gainsaid, ran down 

the slope with the vaguest sense of direction. Johnson 
had come from the Runsell way, so he took the path to 
Little Baddow, running till out of breath. As ideas began 
to emerge from the first confused sense of fear, an in- 
tention formed itself to bear round eastward, and so get 
home to Woodham Walter Hall. What the Springhams, 
or Dick, or Humphrey Poles might think when they 
discovered his flight, troubled him little, now. He walked 
awhile, and then ran again. 
’ Suddenly, at a turn in the path, a child stood before him 
—a child who turned quickly, with wide, frightened, brown 
eyes beneath a dusky tangle of hair that was bound with a 
white coif. He stopped and flushed, ashamed of his fear, 
and at being caught doing anything unusual. 

Mercymight looked at him and his fine clothes. He felt 
for his feathered hat, and found he had forgotten it. She 
clapped her hands. 

‘‘ What, Edward,” she cried, “I knew thou wert not 
dead! Somewhat told me so—the saints, I think,” she 
added. 

He laughed away his confusion, and condescended to her. 

“ Nay, child, I am alive enough. I have been absent 
on high matters. I am page to the Princess Mary.”’ 
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She looked wonderingly at him, and a strange sense of 
the need for utter sincerity possessed him. They walked 
on together, and he told her well-nigh all that had hap- 
pened—saving only of the letter. She saw his trouble 
at the effort at concealment, and forbore to press him, 
though her curiosity made it hard for her. Sunset coloured 
the hills with violet and rose, and the two journeyed 
together. They found themselves at the church, ere 
Edward realized that he was going out of his way. 

They entered. She had come to mark Ascension Day, 
though late ; for some childish ailment had kept her from 
attendance at an earlier service. They said prayers in 
different parts of the church, and afterward the girl sat 
near the side altar, against the wooden figure of the man, 
lying there still under the carved stone canopy, his hands 
in the attitude of prayer, as he had lain for over two 
hundred years above the dust that had once lived and 
breathed. e 

Edward drew near and looked at her. The shadows 
began to fill the church ; and the stone faces on the corbels 
and by the windows looked as though they might change 
and speak at any minute. But she seemed at home, 
singing a little, bending over the wooden effigy, and follow- 
ing with slender fingers the long graceful folds of the cote 
hardie worn by the figure. 

“ They have been long dead, Mercymight.”’ 

“Nay,” she answered, shaking her head wisely and 
daintily, and half singing her words—“ their bodies have 
lain long here, an thou wilt... . Dost not know they 
are not dead?” ... 

““ See,’’ she went on, ‘‘I may speak to thee, Edward, 
though thou laugh at me as the others do, yet methinks 
thou wilt not. God His plan—doth it ever fail or err ?- 
Doth He mean me to be of this world, or of another? . 

I hear voices, and I am ’ware of presences of Those that 
other folk see not, nor know, . . . Here in the church, or 
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out in the woods, or even at Twitty Fee, while the others 
sit by the fire and talk, I hear their voices, as if far away, 
in a dream; and Those Others are close at my side, and 
seem to call me to their life. And it seemeth that their 
life is, ah, so beautiful.” The girl’s voice sank into a sort 
of low croon. Her eyes dimmed as she looked at the 
boy, and through him. 

He felt some sense of half-terror. He had known the 
edge of experience of the other world, and it disconcerted 
him. In his own case it gave him no fear; but that Mercy- 
might should be shadowed by it, and influenced by its 
unearthly laws, troubled him strangely. Suddenly she 
leaned forward. 

“Thou too, thou knowest of what I know. Thou’lt 
not laugh at me. What is there betwixt thee and 
me?” she whispered. Her eyes burned, and her face 
glowed. 

He put out his hand and took hers. A wave of emotion, 
half physical and half spiritual, shook both of them. 
There seemed fragrance, and the sense of rhythmic music 
about them, and the little tongue of flame before the 
Sacrament leaped as it burned. Hand in hand, they 
stood by the tombs, boy and girl, and the life that rolled 
through all the worlds for a thousand ages bore them up 
in their turn to the summit of a wave of emotion and 
vision. It was all so old, so inevitable, so resistless. 
They were touched by unanswerable Destiny. Their 
hands clasped tightly, and their faces turned to one 
another, naturally, as the petals of a flower open to the 
sun. 

Her eyes took suddenly a look of vacancy. 

““ What is it, Mercymight ? ’’ Edward asked. 

She answered nothing, but her left hand unclasped his, 
and sought the wooden figure. She moved it along, 
slowly, without pause, over the carved gown, and sought 
where the broken piece of wood made a hole into the hollow 
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centre of the effigy. The hand compressed itself, and 
passed through the space, groping within. Swift recol- 
lection came to Edward. He, too, had played about 
that broken piece; had dropped somewhat within it. 
What was it? . 

“Ah.” The sound of a lightly drawn breath, scarcely a 
sigh, came from the girl’s lips. Her hand withdrew from 
the aperture, and in her two fingers a little chain hung. 
At the end of it dangled a great gold ring. 

‘Thine, is’t not ?’’ she said. ‘‘ Somehow I know it, 
and yet I fear it.” She hung it about Edward’s neck ; 
and he looked at it, remembering its engraved letters and 
flowers. He put it on his forefinger; then took it off, 
and reached for her hand. 

‘ Let me set it on thy finger, Mercymight.”’ 

“Oh nay, nay,” she cried, holding back. Love, more 
of a promise than a presence within the open cloisters of 
her soul, wandered like a breath through them ; her eyes 
filled with tears: Destiny, like a far-off thunder-roll, 


stilled the sweet airs. Her hands went to her face. “ It 
is thy ring, and thy fate—a terrible thing, methinks, and 
it cometh to thee from me. . . . Ah, let us go.” 


They went from the church, and Edward comforted her, 
as, hand in hand, they went through the sweet evening, 
while the sun went down and the birds quired about them. 

“God meaneth us to be true lovers, Mercymight; and 
so will we be when we are grown. Why, do not weep. I 
am happy as never have I been.” 

She laughed through her tears. ‘Dear Lord, I am 
happy too; yet afraid. Methinks thou dost draw me 
away from the faeries and the angels, and it may be they 
will be displeased. . . . Ah, wherefore is it that this life 
and the other are at odds for me, and for thee ? ” 

They walked on silently. At the crest of the hill they 
stood alone, with the immense prospect darkening over the 
distances. Their ways divided, and they looked at one 
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another. Shyly they kissed each other lightly upon the. 
cheek, and then ran quickly along different roads. 


It was dark when Edward reached Woodham Walter 
Hall, and Humphrey Poles scolded him roundly for leaving 
him to explain, and converse with the folk at Twitty Fee. 
He said Dick was hurt, and that the girls had laughed at 
his queer ways. Nicholas Johnson had been finely excited 
over the proposal for the masque. He had talked of how 
it must be done, overbearing Master Springham’s disap- 
probation by sheer enthusiasm and volubility; only re- 
lapsing into quietness when Poles told him of Edward’s 
return, to see how he would take it. Then he smiled, 
and was thoughtful, and, seeing Master Springham was 
put out by the excitement over the matter of the masque, 
he had gone to him, and talked of Moses and Plato, and 
the symbolism of the Tabernacle, till the old man was 
pacified. It was for such discussions only that Nicholas 
Johnson was tolerated at Twitty Fee. Faith and Grace 
disliked his ugliness, and Master Springham half shrank 
from him, while he could not but listen to his talk. 

Master Roger Sticknell rubbed his hands, and rejoiced 
over the success of the mission. 

‘“* We will have a masque worthy of a king’s daughter ! ’” 
he said. 


CHAPTER XIX 
\ THE MASQUE 


IDSUMMER DAY began with a ringing of bells 
and early Mass, for it was the feast of Saint John 
Baptist. The morning was oppressive, for the south 
wind had died away, and not a breath moved the tall elms 
in their new leafage. There was much coming and going 
at Woodham Walter Hall; and the folk from the villages 
came slowly by twos and threes, taking up their places on 
the grass at the edge of the moat. They liked display, 
whoever gave it. Mostly they were silent as to their 
religious opinions; and only intimate friends discussed 
matters of State and faith, for none knew quite whether 
they might be speaking treason or not. 

Great patches of sunlight spread over the lawn before 
the house, broken by the shadows of the high trées sur- 
rounding it. The massive brick building rose steeply from 
the moat, and was topped by many gables and clustered 
chimneys. Faces looked out of the windows, and snatches 
of songs, and the tinkling of lutes and dulcimers issued 
at intervals. Servants laid down a bright purple carpet 
from the great porch to the gaily-embroidered chairs 
by the moat. A silken awning, flashing with cloth 
of gold and blue bars, displayed the heraldry of the 
Princess. 

Noon passed, and preparations seemed complete. The 
crowd on the bank of the moat, farthest from the house, 
became closer and more talkative: officials issued, and 
surveyed affairs. Sir Robert Rochester pretended to be 
busy with details, yet kept on ye ey the people, 
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trying to gauge their thoughts, whether they were appre- 
ciative or suspicious. «=! 
«2 Suddenly a trumpet sounded, and the folk on the bank 
rose. A burst of music filled the air, and musicians marched 
stoutly before the Lady Mary as she came forth smiling, 
and made her way, surrounded by her attendants, to her 
seat. They made a brilliant company, gleaming with 
jewels and brocade, and with fans waving. 

The Princess settled herself, and the entertainment 
began. First, in honour of Saint John, the villagers gave 
part of a play, dealing with the Saint’s story. Zacharias 
in long robes and mitre, with flowing hair and beard, offered 
incense at an altar. An angel with peacock wings was 
lowered swiftly from a window, and fled acrosstohim. The 
play proceeded. Elizabeth held aloft her child, and the 
neighbours held up hands at Zacharias’ recovered speech. 
The Baptist appeared, cross in hand, clad in skins. Folk 
came and listened and departed, smiting their breasts. 

There was a flash of armour, as soldiers came and arrested 
the prophet, and the scene of Herod’s banquet followed. 
A slim figure issued from a tent and danced. Edward 
had been urged, though unwilling, to play Salome. He 
wondered if Mercymight was with the others on the bank. 

Faith and Grace were getting ready for their share in the 
later performance. He did not like to be seen by Mercy- 
might in this guise, yet it was a command, and he must 
needs obey. Master Sticknell, in concealment, sweating 
with excitement and effort, clapped hands and hopped 
about. 

As Edward danced, he forgot all but the joy of it, and 
abandoned himself to the magic of the music. All his old 
lightness and nimbleness, learned of John a Lee, filled him, 
and the measure was well-nigh outstripped by his quick 
feet. At the end, the burst of applause nearly drowned 
Herod’s great oath, as he rose and lifted the panting figure 
of the boy from the earth where he had fallen in obeisance. 
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Then came the hush, while Salome ran and whispered to 
the sinister Herodias, amid murmurs of horror and pity 
from all. ; 

There was much conversation and plaudits, as some of 
the players came and kissed the Princess’s hands, and 
received her thanks. Then preparations were made for 
the next scene. A large fleece, glittering with gilt, was 
hung on a huge oak by the waterside. Music struck up ; 
a dragon issued from the trees, trailing a long length of 
scales and tail, and took up a position before the fleece. 
A tent near by opened, and King Aétes came forth with 
Medea, her long light hair falling to her waist. And then, 
round the corner of the moat came a dashing of oars, and 
the Avgoappeared. The boat was painted bright vermilion, 
and a blue sail hung from the mast. The rowers propelled 
it amid cheers, to a spot near the tent. Jason alighted 
from the prow, and demanded the fleece. With gesticula- 
tions the King required the tasks of Jason, and subtle 
converse between him and Medea followed. Two oxen 
were driven in, and the hero, with well-accustomed hands, 
secured and ploughed with the fire-breathing bulls. Next 
he sowed the dragons’ teeth, and lo, armed men sprang 
up from the long grass in the meadow. The stone was 
hurled, and they fought and fell. Triumphant Jason 
called Orpheus, and advanced to the tree on which the 
fleece hung. 

With surprising sweetness, Orpheus lulled the dragon 
with his lute; and the Princess asked for the song again, 
sending the singer a silver coin by Edward, now at her 
elbow, and in his livery of silver and blue. He came back, 
and bowed, to indicate the conclusion of his errand. As 
he did so, his gold ring, worn round his neck, and pushed 
haphazard into his doublet, fell from its place, and hung 
gleaming. He put it back quickly, but the Princess had 
noted it. She narrowed her eyes shortsightedly, and held 
out her hand. 
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“What hast thou, Edward?” she asked. ‘‘ Some holy 


relic, belike ; or is’t indeed a gage?’’ She smiled with 
indulgence. 

Edward placed the ring in her hand. 

“In sooth, your Highness,’ he began, and stopped. 
The Lady Mary’s face was flushed as she bent over the bit 
of twisted gold. Her voice was harsh, and she looked up 
at him almost venomously. 

“Where got you this, boy?’”’ The Controller caught 
the tone, and sauntered near to listen. 

“T have worn it ever since I remember aught in this 
world, your Highness. ‘Twas ever round my neck till I 
lost it strangely, and recovered it strangely.” 

“ Know’st thou what these letters and flowers mean ? ” 
And she pointed to the graved ornament. 

“Nay, your Highness; I have often sought to know, 
but I have shown it to few, and none can tell me.’”’ Edward 
stood confused. He could not explain the ring; and the 
Princess’s regard was like an accusation. Sir Robert 
obtruded himself, as one ready to answer an appeal, or to 
receive a confidence. The Princess turned to him. 

“ This ring that the boy hath,” she said, “‘ many a time 
have I seen it on His Majesty my father his hand. ’Twas 
given him by the King of France.’’ She pointed to the 
band: Fo 

The Controller lifted his brows. He affected careless- 
ness, but his eyes gleamed, and he stared at the troubled 
boy with a new intensity. 

“ Tf he can give no account of having come by it honestly, 
your Highness, I should say merely that theft is common,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ It were well that your Highness should keep the 
ring,”’ he added. 

Edward coloured painfully, for the direct charge of 
theft wounded him unbearably. The Princess glanced at 
him, and softened. 

“Nay, we will inquire further,” she answered. ‘‘ For 
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the present, keep thy ring, boy, and at some other time we 
will talk of it.” 

The incident was closed, and attention was called to the 
conclusion of the action before them. The fleece was won ; 
and Jason and Medea departed, reclining beneath the blue 
silken sail of the Argo. 

Many cries of appreciation followed the finish of the 
masque ; and Master Sticknell came forward and bowed, 
first to the Princess, and then to the people. He was 
obviously overwhelmed with self-importance and gratifica- 
tion at the success of his efforts. 

It became almost insufferably hot. The sun had dis- 
appearedinto haze. Birds began to chirp rather ominously. 
Folk looked up at the weather, and prophesied a tempest. 

From his former happiness in the colour and movement 
and novelty of the scene, Edward was suddenly plunged 
into oppression and distress. He felt the sweet south wind 
die away. A strange and heavy presentiment of evil 
shadowed him, and he shivered, despite the heat. 

The Lady Mary waved her fan, and complained. The 
sultriness made her paler than ever, as she sat there, with 
her hair drawn back beneath her head-dress, making a semi- 
circle over the crown of her head, its points covering her 
ears, and pearls and opals sewn thickly in the edging. Her 
neck was bare, and a great rope of gems supported a 
flashing jewel at her white throat. Her gold-brocaded 
bodice fitted her tightly, and was covered with. woven 
designs of pomegranates. From above her elbow, her 
sleeves of dark purple silk suddenly swelled out to massive 
proportions, and fell down on either side of her. Elaborate 
lace issued from these, enclosing her thin wrists and hands, 
and on her forefingers were ruby rings. Her skirt spread 
voluminously, and her feet in their silver-brocaded slippers 
tapped upon a gilt footstool. 

Edward tried to read her face. It was rather prim and 
pathetic, with heavy-lidded eyes that had known many 
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sleepless nights, and closely shut mouth that seemed to 
express an unnatural reticence and repression. He 
glanced upwards, wondering if storm was to be the outcome 
of this heavy heat. Beyond motionless elms, a curious 
yellow haze filled the sky, and, away to the north, slowly 
rising against the wind that had failed, an enormous and 
portentous bank of cloud gradually reared itself. Like a 
vast overhanging purple cliff, it seemed to threaten disaster. 
A faint and distant mutter of thunder was heard, and folk 
looked at one another. The heat made them gasp for 
breath. 

A wild throbbing of drums came from the thick trees, 
mingled with a high piping of flutes. A company of girls 
danced suddenly out on to the lawn, and there was a 
murmur of admiration. With loose hair and light garments 
that fell low upon their breasts, bound about in the Greek 
manner; with waving thyrsi in their hands, the skins of 
wild beasts about their waists, and gold-studded sandals 
upon their bare feet, they ran and danced and cast back 
their heads, as though the music swept them into an 
ecstasy that rendered them quite forgetful of their sur- 
roundings. They moved with an abandonment that seemed 
to puzzle slightly, and perhaps to shock, the Princess, 
Edward thought; and he was concerned at this, for Faith 
and Grace Springham were among them, and he felt a wish 
that the beauty and charm of these his friends had been 
brought to her notice in some more happy way. _ 

Flutes piped shrilly, led by some clever player whose 
instrument soared and trilled with astonishing quickness, 
and yet avoided dissonance with others. An insistent 
thudding came from another corner, and suddenly a horrible 
little figure appeared from the underwood. It was a man of 
low stature, with horns curiously affixed to a bald head. 
His large ears had been painted and tufted, His skinny _ 
body was naked, save for a few rags of goat-skin. His 
legs were bare from the knees; a spotted hide surrounded 
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his waist, and was wrapped about his loins. His feet were 
painted to suggest hoofs. He moved with slow contortion’ 
tirelessly, beating a tabor, and joined the group of girls.- 
He moved amid them, and drew the eyes of onlookers with 
a strange fascination. 

Suddenly, at a signal, they all stopped and prostrated 
themselves in the direction of the place from which they 
had entered. Dead silence followed, which was filled 
unexpectedly by a roll of thunder, not far distant; yet 
still sunlight slanted through motionless trees, and birds 
chirped. The air, however, thickened slowly, and the 
purple cloud reared higher. Its monstrous bulk obscured 
half the firmament, and its centre was torn, heaving with 
conflicting masses of grey clouds ; while a deep note, as of 
great waters beyond the world’s edge, became audible. 

Folk had little chance to note the weather, for, with a 
wild clashing of cymbals, a splendid figure ran at top speed 
into the group of prostrate dancers and votaries. The god 
Dionysus appeared, triumphant and radiant. A leopard 
skin was wound about his middle, and another fastened 
with a leathern thong over his breast. His legs were bare 
from the thigh. Golden sandals were upon his feet, and a 
wreath about his long, bright hair. His fine head, poised 
above his brown throat, turned this way and that. His 
long, bare arms extended the cymbals over his mznads 
for an instant, then clashed. 

““Evoe, Iacchos, Evoe!”’ they chorused wildly and 
suddenly ; and then the god began to lead them softly 
in a mazy dance, while pipes and tabors and cymbals 
shrilled and beat rhythmically, and with a sort of insistence 
that got into the blood of the hearers. 

Almost at once the pace quickened. Dick Bristowe, 
enjoying himself, quite without self-consciousness, had 
given the time with his cymbals; but he found the little 
man with the tabor had taken the eas, and he must needs 
keep up with him. 
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The dance became looser, and almost licentious. The 
villagers laughed, tapped feet, and clapped hands. Some 
rose, and danced too. A move was made by some of 
them to join the revels, but the moat was between. 

The Lady Mary noticed little of this at first. She was 
busy reading a letter. One named Henry had brought it, 
and was being regaled within, too weary with sea-voyaging 
for enjoying masques. 

Edward had brought Sir Robert close to the Princess’s 
side. She had flushed with some excitement. 

“In four days’ time, they will be on the seas ! ”’ she said. 

The Controller’s face was mask-like as he bowed. His 
answer was lost, for a vivid flash, followed instantly by 
a crackle of thunder, startled them. : 

The Princess rose, and looked at the masque. The 
dancers’ movements and wild antics arrested her. Edward 
saw her face cloud with unmistakable displeasure. 

The din of barbaric instruments grew, and the watching 
crowd was on its feet. With a wild cry, the little satyr 
fled from the lawn, over the drawbridge, among them ; 
and Dick and the dancers followed him uncontrollably. 
A terrible and rather abominable excitement obsessed 
them all. Utterly oblivious to surroundings, to the impend- 
ing storm, to the shouts of the people, even to the Princess, 
they gave themselves up to overpowering emotion, expressed 
in movement and din. They fled out of the gates, down 
the rose-hung lane; and the greater part of the crowd 
followed—dancing, leaping, singing—headed always by 
the maddening thud of the tabor, and the wild clash of 
the cymbals. 

Quickly they were lost in the trees toward the common. 
The Princess signified her pleasure to retire ; and, as she 
went, the storm broke. Huddled and hurrying, the gay- 
coloured dresses, the chairs and carpets, the courtiers and 
ladies disappeared under the big archway of red brick. 
The older people among the crowd pulled hoods over heads, 
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and went homewards by companies. The rain smote down 
suddenly like a flail, and a great wind tore through the 
trees. The thunder and lightning became almost incessant. 

Master Roger Sticknell, down by the boat-house, had 
no time to seek better shelter. He crept beneath the lee 
of the gaily painted Avgo, and pulled the Golden Fleece 
over his head. He was greatly exalted by his success ; 
but more than a little doubtful about several matters. 


Up at Twitty Fee, the tempest raged and passed, leaving 
the air still sultry and unrelieved. Evening closed about 
Master Springham, sitting there alone. Mercymight had 
not gone with her sisters, but had watched the storm 
restlessly, staring out of the leaded windows ; once going 
to the door as though to pass out, and then returning. 
There was magic abroad this night, and a spell was on 
her, drawing her out of the intense quiet of the old house, 
which was becoming intolerable to her. 

It grew dusk. She went and looked at her father. He 
had fallen.asleep in his great chair, his book at his elbow. 
She kissed him lightly, and went out. The old trees stood 
motionless, and mist rose from the ground. It made 
fantastic wreaths, and moved slowly amid the green 
shadows of the wood. It seemed to take shape, as though 
endowed with life of its own. She thought she heard her 
name called, but she was not unused to such things, nor 
afraid of them. 

She smiled, and went on without conscious purpose ; 
a slight little figure, moving from tree to tree ; her white 
coif over her tangled hair, her wide, brown eyes dilated 
and shining; her red mouth smiling, and uttering little 
snatches of song. The sense of Presences about her grew 
stronger. A kind of distant music, that rose and beat to 
her own pulses, stayed her for a moment. Little noises of 
hurrying creatures began about her, She looked down, and 
a mist gathered about her feet, Ahead of her lay a glimmer- 
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ing unearthly light. She looked up, and saw a great planet 
beyond the tree-tops. She stretched out her arms, and 
walked quietly towards the pond. She had come far. 


Master Springham awoke, with a sense of evil in his 
dreams. Some noise had disturbed him. He went to the 
window, and saw, to his amazement, the flicker of a number 
of torches among the trees. The sound of clashing cymbals, 
of beating drums, and of pipes, was all about the house. 
Flying figures came through the dusk. Some scuffling 
seemed in progress, and drunken cries and laughter arose. 

There seemed wildness and wickedness abroad, and an 
indignant horror filled him. He thought he heard the cry 
of one of his daughters—Faith or Grace, he knew not which. 
He made for the door, and threw it open, as two white 
forms glimmered and staggered across to him. He caught 
the first in his arms. It was Grace, in a dead faint. With 
her poor, tattered finery well-nigh torn from her, and hair 
in wildest confusion; her arms and legs scratched and 
bleeding, her face smirched with dirt and stained with 
weeping, she lay within the threshold as he had placed her, 
staring speechlessly, her mouth distorted dreadfully with 
fear. Faith tottered after her, and fell at the porch on 
hands and knees ; and her case was well-nigh as desperate 
as her sister’s. He dragged her within, and barred the door. 

The sounds of a struggle, curses and blows, ensued 
without. He strode to the chimney, and from above it, 
took a great sword in his hand. He made for the open 
window, and stared out. It commanded a side view of 
the porch ; and, looking thence, he beheld an astounding 
sight. 

Dick Bristowe, well-nigh naked, was defending the 
house against a dozen or more wild and excited men. 
Maddened with drink and music, they were recoiling before 
a great billet of wood he had caught up, and was swinging 
to and fro among them. The glare from the torches 
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lighted the horrible scene. The lad was wearying, and 
staggered as he struck. Splendid as some god of old, 
his fine stature and strength kept his foes off. Several 
fell, and crawled away. 

The older man passed out of the window, and, with both 
hands swinging the sword, ran to the rescue. The great 
weapon whistled as it swung, and the wielder looked 
terrible, with his long grey hair flying, and his eyes flaming 
with anger. 

The attackers waited not for the onslaught. In different 
directions, they fled back to the trees, where a din of 
cymbals and drums continued. Out of the shadows came 
the horrible little figure of Nicholas Johnson, disguised as 
a satyr. Still beating his tabor, he laughed; and then, 
turning swiftly, led his drunken followers away. The noise 
and the flicker of torches grew less. 

The two stood gasping, and looked upon one another. 
Then Dick collapsed, and broke into wild tears of reaction. 
Master Springham, turning quickly back, found entrance 
through the window. He unbarred the door; and, even 
as he did so, a terrible sound of crackling arose near by, 
and a pungent smell of smoke filled the room. 

Light flickered, waned, and increased. A torch, flung 
carelessly away, had fired the house. 

Swiftly, under the new compulsion, the two men found 
cloaks, and such garments as they could, and half bore, 
half dragged the terrified and exhausted girls to a little 
empty cottage hard by. 

There was no hope of the old house surviving. Its old 
timber and thatch burnt fiercely. Great tongues of flame 
swept upwards ; and rolling billows of smoke, full of flying 
sparks and bits of burning material, rose in dense and 
lurid masses. A little box of valuables and his Bible 
were almost all that Master Springham had by him, as 
the four saw the old manor go up in flame. 

The girls clung together without speech; and Dick 
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was prone on his face, covered with a cloak, his heart 
almost bursting, and his head filled with an agonizing pain. 
Suddenly he sprang up, clutching the older man ; his eyes 
full of horror and despair. 

“Mercymight,”’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Where is Mercymight ?”’ 

Master Springham stared helplessly. “It is Hell let 
loose upon earth,” he said brokenly. The girls only 
sobbed. 

Dick sprang towards the blazing house ; and even as he 
did so, with an awful roar and a leaping of flame, the roof 
fell in, and the tall chimneys, twisting fantastically, went — 
down into the wild ruin. a 

The Lady Mary had little need of her page’s services 
thenceforward. In her mind, he was associated with the 
masque, that had gone beyond the bounds of respect due 
to royalty. And then there was the matter of the ring, 
which she shrank from investigating, with some merciful 
instinct. She looked coldly and sadly at him, when he 
was engaged upon essential duties ; and the boy whitened 
and sickened at heart as he felt her displeasure. 

He felt that his bright days had ended. The remainder 
of that disastrous feast of Saint John he spent miserably, 
enduring silently the voluble anger of Master Sticknell, 
and the cold hostility of the Controller. He was left to 
himself, only forbidden to leave the house and grounds. 
Night fell, and he fed the hawks and undressed for bed. 

Half-clothed, he was aware of unwonted stir amid the 
servants. He heard talk of “fire,” and joining others, 
climbed to the roof of the house. 

The wind now blew strongly from the east, and he 
shivered in his shirt and hose, standing there by the 
parapet. Away to the south-west a great glow lit up 
the sky. It leaped and changed, and sank; and in the 
lull of the wind, a deep, terrible murmur came from it, 
and a faint acrid smell diffused itself. 
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The company on the roof speculated as to what house 
it was that burned. The glow suddenly died away ; and, 
shivering with cold, they trooped down the narrow stair- 
way. At the foot, a new arrival gave tidings. 

“Tis Twitty Fee,” said the man, “ and not a stick left, 
I doubt.” 

Edward’s heart stopped, and fear swept over him. 
The old channels, happily little used of late, suddenly 


flooded with the old terror of his childhood. ... He 
must know more.... Dick, the Springhams.... 
Mercymight! ... 


He stumbled to the great door, and clutched and 
heaved wildly at the bars. Some mad impulse moved him 
to go and help—to be there, at any rate. A warder 
caught him by the neck, and threw him along the passage. 
He got up painfully, and with set, white face, and eyes 
phosphorescent like those of an animal, half-clothed as he 
was, he turned to attack the man. 

Suddenly he was caught up and borne off, struggling, 
to his straw-bed, and there thrown down. Humphrey 
Poles stared grimly and kindly at him ere he locked the 
door. 

“ Best pray, little fool,” he said. ‘‘Canst do naught 
else, now.” 

But Edward, left alone, could only beat his hands on 
the unyielding door, and sob in the dark. . 

An hour afterwards, his own shadow spread in front of 
him, as though quiet light was behind him. He turned, 
and there was darkness; but, as he waited, fearless yet 
curious, his shadow spread away again before him, wavering. 
Peace came, like a quiet wave over a submerged rock, and 
he lay down and slept. Yet, ere he lost consciousness, he 
saw the face of Mercymight grow out of the shadows, with 
a message that he could not learn, ere it faded. i 


Mercymight sat down by the edge of the pond, smiling. 
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She twisted honeysuckle and wild roses in her hands, 
which she had gathered heedlessly on the way. The half- 
light showed her where she was. The little, quiet pool 
at Gipsy Corner gleamed and changed as faint airs stirred 
it, or a star’s reflection broke in it. The trees stood about 
her quite motionless, and a thick growth of herbage closed 
her in. She could see the “ragged robins”’ in great 
banks, and the coarser growth of nettles and brambles. 

She stooped and looked at the water, and, strangely, it 
all became unreal to her. She thought that she would 
wake; that all about her was dream; that she would 
sigh, and find herself in her white bed at Twitty Fee, 
with dawn breaking beyond Maldon, and the birds 
quarrelling in the ivy outside. A moor-hen came out 
from the reeds, not a yard away, and swam on the 
surface of the water, with quick strokes of its red legs. 
It took no notice of her whatsoever, though it came to 
her very feet. 

She heard a far-off murmur and music of some kind. A 
sense grew upon her that she was one of a great and friendly 
company, and that no danger threatened her. She began 
to lose hold on things familiar to her senses ; or rather, it 
seemed that her senses acquired new powers. She grew 
conscious “of a strange attenuation of body, that was 
accompanied by a slight trembling. 

And now the rhythmic musical murmur she had heard 
was no longer distant, but filled the world about her. She 
caught some of its most strange refrain, and, laughing, 
she joined init. Lifting her face, she stretched out hands 
again, and laughed, as though laughing a welcome. Her 
hand was held against the sky, and as she looked, she 
saw, through and beyond her arm, a star shine. She 
placed both hands on the. bank beside her, and looked 
down. She saw only faint shadow, and a dim outline 
of her form: the grass pressed by her as she rested 
showed clearly. She moved to pick up the flowers she 
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had gathered: her fingers passed through them, and they 
were untouched. 

The wild roses and honeysuckle lay there for some hours, 
till, with the passing of Midsummer Night, a wind rose 
coldly from eastwards, and carried them into the water. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE LADY MARY’S SECOND VENTURE 


s O on, my son,” said Parson Miller. 

Dick Bristowe and the priest had retired for 
privacy to the edge of the deep pool at the border of the 
thick wood to the north of Rifehams. They talked with a 
painful earnestness, seated on a fallen tree. It was a grey 
day, and threatened rain when the wind should fall. 

“I will not believe that Mercymight is dead, father. I 
know not how to say it. She is a child ; yet, as I love all 
high and holy things, I love her. Do I err, father? ”’ 

“Go on, my son,” said the priest again. His voice was 
sufficient for the lad. 

‘“‘T have horrible fear that ill hath befallen her. Thou 

knowest of hidden things. ... There was unthinkable 
evil abroad Midsummer Night. Devils or spirits—I know 
not ; yet Master Springham said that Hell was loose. . 
It was her wont to wander harmless and fearless, as thou 
knowest. She must have gone forth ere the house was 
fired. And evil was abroad in the woods—in the hearts 
of men and women. I knowit. ... Ah, God, Isawit!”’ 
. . . The lad covered his face. 

“‘ Tf it touched thee, my son, the blood of Christ cleanseth. 
. . . Mayst confess. . . . Yet go on, I prithee.’’ 

“?Twas the masque... and Satan took occasion— 
Satan, who calleth himself Nicholas Johnson of Woodham 
Walter !”’ ; 

Dick crossed himself, and his voice sank. Parson Miller 
moved, and his face became very troubled. . 

‘‘ He was urgent that he should play a satyr,” Dick went 
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on: ‘he clad him in skins, and donned horns, and all 
laughed and praised him. And then he made music with 
his devil’s drum, and wrought the dance ever faster, and 
made us all mad. Nor, for all we would, could we stay. 
We were possessed—Faith, and Grace, and I—and the folk 
followed out of the Hall, and revelled at the tavern, and 
sped after us up the hill.to the common, bearing wine 
and sack and ale that they had reft by force, for they too 
were mad... . 

“And I saw in the dusk that Johnson was indeed no 
masquer ; for in very truth his face was twisted, and his 
legs were shagg’d like a goat’s; and hoofs had he!... 
And as I ran, and hurried the girls onward and away, 
Things came out of the trees, and joined us all” . . . Dick 
choked, and was silent a minute—“‘ Things like horses, 
with men’s bodies set on their necks ; and little creatures, 
like Johnson—goat-limbed, and naked, and horn’d; they 
cried horribly and came in multitudes. . . . Hell is truly 
populous. .. .” His eyes stared across at the wood, as 
at some dreadful sight. 

“T called out, ‘ Jesus, Jesus!’ and we ranon. Form- 
less beings crept before us, and mocked us ; and the woods 
were full of leering eyes that were lit with flame. . . . Faith 
and Grace faltered, but I made them bear up; for I knew 
that if we gave up ourselves, we were lost. I heard the 
devils’ drumming, and the hosts of feet pattering, and the 
drunken villagers, unaware of their awful company, 
following, full of lust and madness. ... And, God 
knoweth how, but we came to Twitty Fee—and the 
Things kept to the woods, but the men came after. . . 
Know’st the rest,”’ he finished lamely. 

“ Now, the little maid was abroad that night, and hath 
disappeared—even as Edward was lost, and is found.” 
The priest essayed a comforting thought to restore Dick’s 
composure. “I bid thee believe no spiritual ill can befall 
her: she is a pure soul. . . . ‘ Non timebis a timore noc- 
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tuyno . . . @ negotio perambulante in tenebris ab incursu’ 
et demonio meridiano . . . Non accedet ad te malum. . 
Quoniam angelis suis mandavit de te; ut custodiat te in 
omnibus viis tuis.’” 

They talked long, and the revelation of his trouble 
brought relief to Dick. He was older and graver suddenly ; 
and his face was set and strained. The world seemed un- 
expectedly an ill place, fraught with terror and disaster. 

He rose at length. ‘I go to the wars,” he said, with 
determination. ‘‘It is a man’s work; and perchance I 
shall find her for whom my soul acheth. Living or dead, 
I swear to be leal to her alone. She is gone, and none 
knoweth whither. Yet something telleth me the tale is 
not ended that shall be wrought of our lives. I will wait 
a week, and search; and then say farewell to Edward, 
and thee, and my cousin at Rifehams, and ride north to 
Leicester to seek my kinsman, if he be not yet in France, 
as I have heard. . . . It may be that she will come again 
to find her home aruin. Wilt find a way to send me word, 
father ? ”’ 

The priest nodded, and lifted his hand. 

“God bless thee, Dick ; perchance we may get news, 
even to-morrow.”’ 

But it was long years before he heard tidings of Mercy- 
might—long, troubled years of hardship, and weariness, 
and pain. 


A stiff easterly wind, that set the North Sea in quick 
motion, and capped the waves with flying foam, bore 
eight of the Emperor’s warships, with swinging and belly- 
ing sails and flying pennants, to cast anchor, and toss 
about off Harwich. They arrived on the last day of June, 
and curious inquiry from swiftly passing galleys was met 
with ready explanation, the readier because untrue, that a 
pirate, one James Green of cere. was to be hunted down 


for punishment. 
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Mynheer D’Eecke, the Emperor Charles’s admiral, was 
not surprised when a smaller boat departed somewhat 
furtively in the night. This latter was a six-oared galley ; 
and with dawn the wind sank, and there was dead calm, 
inconvenient, and necessitating hard rowing. The galley 
reached Stangate in the Maldon estuary, fulfilling the Lady 
Mary’s expectations and the dreams in which she had 
indulged, on the occasion of that ride at dawn. 

It was early afternoon, and Master Jean Duboys, 
secretary to his late Excellency van der Delft, formerly 
Ambassador to His Majesty the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth—Master Jean Duboys, clothed unusually soberly, 
even for him, gave quiet orders, and a little boat, with two 
men in her, put off for Maldon, 

Peter Marchant, the secretary’s brother-in-law, together 
with a seaman—intelligent and English-speaking—pulled 
hard against the ebb. They bore with them a bag of corn ; 
for, under the guise of traders, M. Duboys had elected to 
find access to England, and to bear off from thence, if God 
willed, more than the money’s worth thereof—to wit, the 
person of the Lady Mary, sister to His Majesty King 
Edward the Sixth. 

Having seen the men pull past Osea, and round by the 
slowly emerging flats and white chalk streaks of the 
estuary, Master Duboys enjoyed the fine air, and retired 
to write a Latin letter to the Princess’s Controller. It 
indicated that he would be in readiness the night of the 
morrow, and deprecated ‘‘ many women in the party ’’ he 
was anxious to receive, conceiving danger. 

The little boat reappeared unexpectedly, with a 
passenger, in the person of the Lady Mary’s servant, 
Henry ; the messenger who had brought the news on the 
night of the masque, to tell her that the Admiral was 
coming. His message now was that the Controller was in 
a difficult frame of mind, and urged delay. Whereat a 
postscript was added to the Latin letter, suggesting the 
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disguise of the Princess, and an answer whereby the writer 
might exculpate himself from the Emperor’s blame, if this 
venture should fail. 

Henry departed, and returned. He had met Sir Robert 
Rochester, who had desired M. Duboys to meet him in 
Saint Mary’s churchyard, hard by Maldon quay. He 
would be there, with Master Churts, who was known to 
him. 

Reluctantly, corn-bag in hand, M. Duboys got into the 
boat, and made the journey. The great square tower of 
the church stood like a guardian over the rows of mounds, 
upon which the grass grew long and rank with its summer 
growth. Sure enough, Sir Robert was there, and saluta- 
tions followed. Audible bargaining for corn ensued ; and 
an inaudible invitation to M. Duboys to seek seclusion in 
a friend’s garden. 

The three repaired, preoccupied, to a walled enclosure, 
behind a house that leaned over the narrow street at the 
hill’s foot. Hollyhocks had begun to brighten the walks, 
and there was a curiously cut yew border, beside which 
they sat. 

The preliminary talk made them find their own and each 
other’s positions surely enough. Sir Robert was evidently 
against the Princess’s escape, but dare not oppose it too 
obviously. He might prove to be on the wrong side, after 
all. He frowned, pulled his beard, and toyed with his 
chain. M. Duboys was blunt. If the Princess was not to 
come, he would have a letter by way of discharge. Sir 
Robert would have him go to Woodham Walter. The 
secretary deprecated this as unnecessary. A compromise 
was come to, and M. Duboys went to his lodging with 
Peter Marchant, near the church. 

The bailiff and officials arrived to discuss the matter of 
corn with the professed merchant. They would buy the 
corn, for the town needed it; and now, unhappily, it 
was already sold to the Controller. Parleyings followed ; 
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the officials, self-important, rather put about, yet hanker- 
ing after a future load. M. Duboys sighed with relief as 
they left, their boots knocking over the cobbles. He went 
down to his boat to measure corn, and make it up for 
the Controller. 

He was seriously discomposed by hearing his own 
language from a large galley that swung past him, and 
warped alongside the quay. The boat was from the 
Admiral’s warship, and he sought to purchase provisions. 
Duboys turned his back, and avoided recognition. The 
bailiff was curious, however, and was answered by ready 
explanations as to the Scots pirate, and the Admiral’s 
need for food. The secretary asserted roundly that his 
own venture had nothing to do with the matter, 

Evening began to fall, and M. Duboys, restless in his 
lodgings, admitted Henry the servant. He led a horse, 
and perforce the secretary must make the journey he 
disliked ; going by quiet and empty ways, and hedge- 
hidden bridle-paths to Woodham Walter Hall. 

The postern-gate was open to Henry; and in a wains- 
coted room, the secretary met a perturbed Controller, 
and talked long, awaiting the Princess’s pleasure. They 
came to no closer quarters : Sir Robert against the venture, 
but cautious ; M. Duboys non-committal, yet at a loss to 
find the scheme half opposed. One small matter came 
out that made the secretary look at the Controller with 
narrowed eyes. 

“Tt is a great secret, Mynheer, but the Princess will 
forfeit the crown if she goeth. Will that please the 
Emperor, think’st thou? We know of a certainty, I 
and others, that the King his life hangeth on a thread.” 
Sir Robert bent forward and whispered : 

“His horoscope saith that he will die within six 
months ! ”’ . 

Duboys was little moved. He was stubborn and held 
his ground, refusing to be drawn into the false position 
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of one who had orders and had subsequently adopted the 
opinion that they were better not carried out. He became 
a little impatient, and the Controller alarmed. The 
thought of danger obsessed the latter. He would to 
Heaven the Princess had not the whim to go. The talk 
went on profitlessly. 

Suddenly they were summoned. M. Duboys went on 
his knee, and addressed the Princess as “‘ your Majesty.” 
She flushed, but did not rebuke him. Well she knew, 
that in the Emperor’s private opinion, however officially 
concealed, her brother the King was illegitimate, and she 
herself Queen of England by right. 

She sat down as though tired, with her jewels gleaming 
about her pale face and white throat. She pointed eagerly 
to an anteroom. Great long hop-sacks, such as were 
used for packing the hops then grown in Essex, well- 
nigh filled it. They were stuffed with her belongings, 
ready for transport to Brussels. The secretary looked 
doubtful. 

Sir Robert had evidently worked upon her, and she 
began to vacillate. Her nerve had weakened since her 
previous attempt. 

““T do not know,” she said questioningly, “‘ how the 
Emperor would take it, if it turned out impossible to go 
now. I have so often importuned His Majesty on the 
matter.” 

M. Duboys, in his own mind, thought the Emperor 
none too desirous of being embarrassed with his cousin. 
He remembered conversations with the Ambassador, 
whose life had been shortened by this self-same worry. 

He begged for a letter, “if that was Her Majesty’s 
mind,” assuring her that the Emperor would be content 
with such, 

The Princess toyed with her rings, distressed, and took 
them off, holding them out to him. She begged the 
secretary take them first, as an earnest of her following 
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them, clinging to the thought of both lines of action. 
M. Duboys ventured the opinion that Her Majesty might 
as well risk herself at the same time as her rings, and 
declined them. 

At the door, Lady Dormer stood, keeping guard, and 
glancing at the quiet discussion every now and then. 
The Princess called her and Sir Robert, while the secretary 
discreetly withdrew to a window. The three, after much 
talk, found the necessary compromise. 

It was the Stangate plan, fixed for the following Friday. 
Dawn, with high tide, would serve; for at that hour 
the watch was always withdrawn. M. Duboys sighed 
with relief at a decision being arrived at, whatever doubts | 
he might feel. But the Princess was talking of her own 
troubles and fears. Two great warships, the Sun and the 
Moon, with Admiral Dudley on board, “the greatest — 
heretic on earth,’”’ as she said, had come up to Stangate 
the very day the Ambassador had left. ‘‘ ’Tis more than 
time I was hence,” she sobbed hysterically; “the very 
altars in my brother’s house are destroyed.”’ 

There was a difficult pause, and the secretary made 
to end it by departure. As he turned, a single heavy 
knock sounded on the door. 

Lady Dormer had left her post. The knock echoed in 
their hearts. 

The Controller looked at them all, and went out. 

M. Duboys filled an uncomfortable pause by desultory 
talk concerning the Princess’s house at Saint Osyth, and 
its suitability for the purpose of escape. She answered 
with some showing of agitation and habitual alarm : 
‘““The house was watched and spied on ”’ ; so she said. 

Sir Robert came in hurriedly. He was epee? 
greatly disturbed. 

i Our affair is going very ill,” he said. nen with 
emphasis, ‘Nothing is to be done at this time. My 
friend, Master Churts, has come, riding hard from Maldon. 
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The bailiff and officers there will to arrest your boat, 
master secretary, suspecting you have dealings with the 
warship at Stangate. Men from Maldon have been to 
see the ship, and were rebuffed. They will send again, 
and hold you all as hostages.” He seemed to regard 
M. Duboys with accusation. ‘‘ The beacons will be blazing 
to-morrow night ! ”’ 

He walked up and down, with agitated steps, rather 
overwrought, perhaps. The secretary would have asked 
questions, but the Lady Mary had sunk into her chair 
helplessly, her kerchief to her eyes. She gave way, and 
her voice sank into deep tones. 

“What isto become ofme? What is to become of me? ” 
she moaned. 

The Controller escaped the scene, and returned shortly. 

“Great danger,’ he said, rather over-emphatically. 
“My friend saith there is something abroad that is 
mysterious. . . . Hadst best go at once!” ; 

The clear-sighted secretary, though alarmed, remembered 
the tide which made escape then impossible. But he 
made a final effort to do the man’s part, and make the 
bold stroke. “If I am to go, let Her Majesty go also in 
secret ; for if I now fail, Her Majesty’s danger will be no 
greater than if I make no attempt.” 

‘* Ah, what is to become of me? What is to become of 
mer, 

The broken sobs of the Princess acted on their nerves, 
yet the Controller spared her not in his strong selfishness. 

“‘ They are going to double the watch, and post men on 
the church-tower by the river. All we can do is to get 
master secretary away the best manner we can.’ He 
looked sourly at M. Duboys. The fruitless discussion 
between the men went on, the Princess interjecting 
hysterically at intervals. 

The secretary cut the knot. Darkness was falling, and 
the watch would be set. Sir Robert was eager to assure 
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him that his escape would be provided for. His own 
influence with the bailiff, and so forth. 

A hurried decision was arrived at. The Controller 
would send, within ten or twelve days, a trustworthy man, 
one Baker—who would bring part of the Princess’s goods, 
and would inform the secretary of the exact day when the 
Stangate plan would be carried out. 

M. Jean Duboys took leave. The Princess had an 
intuition that this was her last chance, and it was lost. 
Destiny held her ; but she let go her hope reluctantly. 

“You see,”’ she said, “ that it is not our fault now.” 

“Tt is Duboys’ fault, for not bringing more corn to 
satisfy the bailiff, and put away suspicion.” The Con- 
troller snarled the words, and the secretary fired up at the 
injustice. 

The Princess had no attention for their bickering. She 
fell back, her head in her arm, weeping. 

‘“What is to become of me?” she repeated ; and her 
lady had little to answer her. 


M. Jean Duboys, Master Churts, and Henry followed dark 
ways on their midnight ride to Maldon. Twenty men of 
the watch barred their way at the entrance to the town, 
at the top of the steep High Street, where the strange 
three-sided tower divides the roads. Churts engaged 
them in ready conversation. He had the Controller’s 
authority, he said, to offer the corn just bought, to the 
town. The leader of the watch made no difficulty to their 
pursuing their way. 

The river was dark, and the men in the galley were” 
asleep. It was two o’clock, and dawn was not far away. 
A man was missing—the one who knew the river best ; 
but they dared not wait for him. 

The secretary looked carefully and anxiously at the 
church, as the oars splashed, and the boat moved through 
the water. The tower was dark and deserted, and a quick 
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doubt of the Controller's veracity came into his mind. 
Had Sir Robert invented or magnified the danger, to 
compel the venture to be abandoned, and so effect his 
own wish ? 

The doubt became stronger when Stangate was passed, 
and no warship, such as Sir Robert described as causing 
such suspicion among the townsmen, was there. Had 
he made up the story of the rebuffed townsmen also ? 

The doubt was set at rest when M. Duboys’ galley came 
upon Admiral D’Eecke in his ship off Saint Osyth. The 
Admiral averred he had not moved thence. 

““The Englishman is a liar,” he said bluntly to Duboys, 
“‘ and hath fooled thee.”’ 

The secretary mused. ‘‘ He hath played a hand in his 
country’s story,” he said. 

He was far-sighted. The escape of the Princess, per- 
fectly possible, would indubitably have debarred her from 
the English throne. The double-dealing of Sir Robert 
had, as its outcome, the story of England under Queen 
Mary Tudor, and all that issued therefrom. 


As the galley rejoined the warship, much difficulty was 
experienced, for the wind rose rapidly in long gusts of 
increasing strength. By midday a gale was blowing 
from the north-east ; and the fleet, after struggling against 
it, tacked to and fro, till it should abate. After four days, 
abate it did. M. Duboys, shaken horribly in his stuffy 
cabin, and very ill, wrote painfully his account of the affair 
upon which he had been engaged, for the eye of the Queen- 
Dowager of Hungary, and Regent of the Lowlands. In his 
heart he knew that the gale, which had troubled him, 
shattered finally any hope of the escape of the Princess 
from Stangate being effected. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


EDWARD MANTELL’S STORY: A NEW 
COUNTRY 


TRANGE it is, after long disuse, to take pen in hand 
once more. Howbeit, since bidden to do so, and 
seeing that the hours pass the less heavily while I am thus 
employed, I continue my story, first ee my God for 
thus far having spared me. 

My Lord Rich, often coming himself to question me here 
in my confinement, hath chidden me, perusing what I have 
written afore, as being concerned with too private matters ; 
whereas it is chiefly of affairs of State in which I have taken 
part that he would learn. Fain would I do as he bids, yet 
lack skill to disentangle the threads, and indeed, oftentimes 
it is scarce to be done. 

Since my recovery from the sickness that overtook me, 
I have lain here in strange peace ; and, unable to write, 
have told to Master Allen, my Lord Rich’s secretary, and 
also to my Lord Rich himself, whatsoever comes to mind. 
I am bidden carry on the tale from the night of the masque, 
and of the fire at Twitty Fee. 

Now, concerning my sorrow as to Mercymight Springham, 
I look back upon it through years of after events, and 
although I suffered, yet the pain hath been mercifully 
blunted in some measure. And of it I need write no more, 
it being private matter that is not concerned with public 
affairs. 

I was disquieted and anxious after that night; and I 
felt my life was in danger. I was privy to the Lady Mary’s 
secret resolve to fly the scaeress ly and also to the fact that 
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others were involved in what would be held to be treason, 
and bring them to the block. I counted Sir Robert as mine 
enemy ; and the Princess herself had, methought, turned 
against me, and would shield me no longer, being dis- 
trustful of me for my friends’ sake, who had displeased her. 

I was kept close for some ten days in my room, learning 
no more to lessen my anxiety concerning my friends at 
Twitty Fee than that no life had been lost, so far as known; 
and with that I was forced to be content. During those 
ten days, I know now, that another essay was made to 
convey the Princess out of England; but at that time I 
knew naught of it. Humphrey Poles came at whiles to 
give me news and to talk, but he said no word of that 
matter. He seemed concerned as to my fate, and once 
spoke of flight ; yet indeed I had no whither to fly. I 
would not involve Parson Miller in my danger. Again 
Poles said that the Controller would have me safely 
silenced ; but that the Lady Mary, though no longer 
trusting me, which added to my sorrow, yet would not 
allow my life to be taken. 

One night I was bidden rise from my bed by Henry the 
servant. I clothed me and followed him, and in a driving 
rain and great wind that sang through the trees, we rode 
out. To Maldon we came, and left horses at a house nigh 
the Hard. We neared the water, and from the quay I 
looked down from the timber-baulks to a small boat, 
wherein sate two men. It was bitter cold, and I liked 
it little as I slid down a rope, and took my place on a wet 
seat in the stern. 

The men said no word, only pulled quietly out towards 
the mouth of the river. The wind rose as we passed Osea, 
and the rowers wearied. One set a sail, and the other 
doubted his wisdom ; yet, not having authority, he did not 
have his way. The boat tacked against the wind, heeling 
over with the black waves high above us, so that I felt sure 
we should be swamped. 
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After an hour’s perilous sailing, this very thing happened. 
The storm suddenly blew with great gusts across the dark 
water. I saw one man leap to cut the sail loose, as the 
mast dipped toward the wild waters, and the gunwale went 
under. He was too late. The boat sank beneath me, and 
I heard the cry of a man drowning. The cry made me fear 
more than aught else. The peril of death did not grip me, 
as I thought would be the case ; but I was sorry and angry 
that that mischance should come, without my fault or 
contrivance. 

I cast off the cloak round my shoulders, and swam straight 
out into the night, with the thought that I would not drown 
till I was tired out, and could no more. The waves slapped 
me, till I could scarce breathe for being buffeted, and soon 
I thought the end was coming. 

I recalled those I loved, and wondered at life being so 
strange and unfinished a matter. And then, as I well-nigh 
had made up my mind to call upon God, and go under, a 
dark bulk towered far above me, and the waves dashed 
and broke against it. 

It was a great ship, and she palloaed and strained at her 
anchor. The boom swung out above me. I could scarce 
move my arms and legs for weariness, so I shouted; and 
that merely resulted in my getting more water in me as I 
went under. My clothes were now like lead upon me, yet 
the wish to live was still strong in me; and painfully I 
made for the lee-side of the ship ; and, lo, there was a little 
shallop boat, dancing astern, in the light of a swinging 
lantern that hung from the deck over the painted windows. 
I swam to the shallop, and with my last strength, got my 
leg over and climbed in. I think I fell upon the thwarts, 
cutting my head. . 

My next memory is of being rolled to and fro in a narrow 
bed, and the reek of oil. I heard the sound of cannon-firing, 
and was mightily puzzled. My head was swathed, and 
when I set foot to the deck of the stinking cabin;where I lay, 
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a great dizziness came over me. Howbeit, I found my 
breeches and shirt half dried, and donning them, I opened 
the cabin door, finding my way up a steep ladder to the 
main deck of a great ship. The sudden roar of a gun 
astounded and nigh deafened me ; and standing on the top 
of the ladder, I put my head out into the air and looked. 

It was bright sunshine: the white sails of the two masts 
above me were filled with wind, lovely to behold against the 
blue sky, and the cordage sang and whistled. Men hurried 
about in the waist of the ship, and away in the bows a 
cloud of smoke blew over the deck from the mouth of a 
cannon just fired. The sea danced and sparkled; and 
scarce a mile from us lay a smaller ship, with topmast 
_ hanging down, and the ropes and tangled wreckage piled 
high upon the decks. As I looked, I saw a gay flag flutter 
down in surrender. . 

Then I was gripped by the waistband, and a grim face 
met mine. It was brown and seamed, with the bright blue 
eyes and little wrinkles about them that seamen have ; 
brown-bearded and cruel. A red cap surmounted the face, 
and a hairy throat was below it. 

I was thrown‘down the ladder, and lay there hurt. 
The man came down at leisure, and sitting upon the step, 
drank. He had a great sword at his side, and bare, dirty 
legs and feet. 

“‘ Better bide, laddie,”’ said he. ‘‘ Cappen’ll put a bit 
steel in y’r wame, gin ye dinna obey or-r-ders.”” 

I cannot write as he spake, but I gathered courage to 
ask who “‘ Cappen ” was, and whither we were going. 

“ We're baith aboard Jamie Green his ship, fra’ Dundee,” 
he said, ‘‘ and we’re boond for-r Hell!” 

Now I had great fear, and was for thinking I had better 
have been drowned: for I had heard much of Captain 
James Green, the pirate. Folk on the Essex and Suffolk 
‘coasts told of his ferocity and crimes. Many upheld him, 
saying that he only preyed upon the Emperor Charles 
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his ships ; and indeed, so far as I saw afterward, that only 
he did. 

I crept back to bed, and heard the boats lowered, and 
much transfer of goods from the robbed ship. There was 
shouting, singing, drinking, and cursing; and the big 
voice of command that I guessed was that of the Captain. 
All that day, and indeed thereafter, I kept out of the 
sight of all. 


Now of my life on board the ship, much might be told 
by me of strange and terrible happenings: of storm and 
mutiny, and of murder and horrid revellings; of theft 
and wickedness beyond any that I thought the world held. 
Yet of these I cannot but think as other than private 
matters, and pass them over, having in mind Lord Rich 
his orders, and going on to record greater matters. 

I was made the ship’s scullion along with another lad ; 
a weakling from the inland and high parts of Scotland, as 
I guessed, who spoke little English. He was thin and 
peaked, and his hair grew in a thick, red mass down to 
his eyes. His clothing was scant and outlandish; and 
though at first he hated me, yet as days went by, and we 
shared ill-treatment, whereof I will not speak, we looked 
to one another for comfort and fellowship. He grew white 
and deathly to look upon, and ate naught ; and the red- 
bearded rogue who cooked for the crew, having maltreated 
him daily, believing him to be making pretence, at length _ 
left him alone. He would sit huddled in a corner for days, 
and whimper, drawing his breath with difficulty. 

One morning he ventured out upon the deck. We were 
passing up a great river, and across the flat country, 
I could see we drew nigh a fine port, and were not far from 
the mouth of the harbour. I also had come forth, eager to 
see the place. 

A splendid sight it was, with the buildings standing upon 
a plain by the water’s edge. Great walls encircled the city, 
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and a lofty spire sprang from the midst of it. I saw crowds 
of gay and busy folk congregating upon the wharves, and 
upon the mole. A forest of masts and rigging rose from the 
harbour ; and our ship, riding close by the land and passing 
other vessels within a stone’s throw, was watched curiously. 
Our men were fully armed, and the cannon were loaded. 
Wherefore James Green fared thither, I know not; for 
he had many enemies there, whose ships he had harried : 
but he was a desperate man, and he received a stranger 
on board that night, for some secret purpose. 

Now the sick boy, my fellow in the cook’s hutch, came 
forth and stood by the side of the open hatchway, looking 
open-mouthed at the town; and it chanced that the red- 
haired devil of a cook saw him. He was in an evil mood, 
for the Captain had thrown a knife at him, and had made 
a broad gash down his cheek. He yelled horribly at the 
boy, calling him I know not what, deeming he feigned 
illness to escape work. The lad turned to avoid him, 
but a blow caught him ere he fled. He stumbled, and 
went headlong down the hatchway. 

I was sickened with grief and dismay when two men 
brought him up white and dead: and the cook was sobered 
and sulky. 

The Captain, whom I scarce ever saw, for I purposely 
avoided his sight, came and ordered the lad’s body to be 
wound in an old sail. Hecursed the cook, and was evidently 
perplexed ; for the ship was under view, and a sea-burial 
might arouse questions. He stayed on the high part of the 
poop all day, scanning one part of the harbour for a signal, 
as it seemed. And at evening, he gave orders for the body 
of the boy to be placed in a little boat that lay astern, 
the same shallop into which I had climbed, which was 
fastened to our ship by a rope. 

The cook was sent for, and talked long with the Captain. 
He came back to his pots and cauldron, and spake much 
to himself, shaking his head, and partly to me, to ease 
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his mind. It seemed he was to find burial for the body 
ashore, and bring some one aboard that night. | 

Lights flared from the harbour as dusk fell ; and I went 
to my bed sore dismayed. I turned over in my mind the 
ill-chances that had befallen me. I had little doubt that 
my being sent to sea for some unknown destiny resulted 
from my loss of the Lady Mary’s protection, and from 
enmity of the Controller; though for what reason, God 
alone knew. The matter of the ring; the strange talk of 
Nicholas Johnson, Humphrey Poles, and John a Lee; 
the silence and the evasions of Parson Miller—all seemed 
to point to some secret about me that I maddened to fathom. 
The ship I was lucklessly cast upon filled me with horror. 
I had seen enough to know that my life would be taken ere 
I was let go, lest I should reveal what I knew of the devilry 
they practised. 

I prayed ; and as | prayed in the dark, light shone from 
above and behind me. My shadow spread upon the vile 
boards beneath me, yet when I looked up, I saw no source 
whence the light came. I thought of Mercymight, and 
saw her face in vision ; and I resolved to escape, or to find 
death in the venture. 

I crept out of my hutch, reeking with the stink of cooked 
food and tar. I made my way along the deck unnoticed. 
A man walked up and down, and, waiting till he had turned, 
I hurried past the Captain’s cabin, my bare feet making 
no sound. He sat within, drinking. The stern port was 
open, and below lay the little boat with the quiet figure 
in it, under the sailcloth. 

I slid down the rope that tethered the shallop, and 
slipped under the cloth. Awful it was, lying there, my 
heart beating alongside the still form of my comrade; yet 
I did not fear him, for we had been friends. The little 
waves danced us two up and down. Presently, I felt the 
boat move swiftly. It shook, as a man dropped heavily 
into it, and the sound of the running rope was followed 
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by the splash of oars. The man—lI knew it was the cook— 
pulled for a space, and then I heard quiet voices. The 
keel grated, and stopped. The oarsman got out, and there 
was a long talk which I could neither hear nor understand. 
Then I heard the cook go off upon the stones. 

I waited for a chance to leap up and run for it; but, 
with a sudden movement, the sail was reft from above 
me, and a strange man and I stared at one another. His 
eyes started, and his mouth opened. He looked at me, 
and then at the dead boy at my side. 

“‘ God’s light—there are two!’ he said in English. 


i thank God for Brother Elias, for so he was called. He 
was gatekeeper at a little Franciscan friary nigh Antwerp ; 
for it was to Antwerp that James Green’s ship had come, 
so I learned. [I told him of my escape, and begged his 
succour, and not in vain. Together we buried the poor 
lad in a corner of the graveyard. Myself sprinkled the 
holy water, and made the responses, for well I knew them. 
Then he took me to the house where he dwelt, by the toll- 
gate. Naught would he say of his secret meetings with 
James Green’s man. But I understood his part was done 
when he had warned some person in the town of the man’s 
arrival in the boat. On the morrow, the boat was gone, 
and James Green’s ship had sailed from Antwerp. 

Now my life there little concerns the story that my 
Lord Rich would have of me. For fifteen long years I 
lived with Brother Elias, and saw strange things, and knew 
strange folk. I grew from boyhood to manhood with 
him, and I had a most strange upbringing. His duties 
and mine were simple. He was glad of my company, 
and none called my sojourn in question. Strangers came, 
mostly by night—people of different religions, for he had 
a passion for the byways of faith—though of necessity 
all was by stealth. He betrayed none, nor was he suspected 
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He was possessed by the thought that none ought to be 
put to death, by State or by Church, solely on account of 
religious faith. By what wonderful ways he was pre- 
served in those terrible times, when Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Anabaptist were ready to torture and burn 
one another, or themselves be slain for their religion, I 
know not—save that by the providence of God he was 
kept safe, and many he succoured. Once hidden in the 
gatehouse, these run-a-gates came under his rule; and 
however unwillingly, betrayed not him, nor one another. 
I set down this matter here advisedly, that it may be 
understood that my youth was spent among those who 
suffered for conscience’ sake, yet who believe not in 
persecution. 

Amid the horror that prevailed, wherein I grew strangely 
callous and resigned ; amid the burning, hanging, drowning 
under the Edict, I served as I might. The great city, 
with its palaces, its leaning gables, tall spires, and wide 
spaces, was often enough the scene of wild tumult and 
blood-shedding ; and on occasion, as on the entry of King 
Philip, the theatre of such wondrous pageantry as I had 
never dreamed of— with the burghers in velvet, the 
thousands of soldiers, and the huge triumphal arches. I 
saw the King that day. Haughty and passionless he 
looked; a man of deadly coldness, methought. 

For the most part, I kept at the gatehouse, and helped 
Brother Elias with his strange guests that came and went, 
and; blessed him.. A wild man came, and was succoured, 
who had been a monk in the following of Ivan the Terrible. 
He told stories that made me dream for nights afterwards. 
Another came whose father and mother had rushed naked 
through the streets of Munster for the glory of God: Ana- 
baptists they were, and had died for their mad faith. 

Members of a Gild of Rhetoric would meet at the gate- 
house, and surprising to me, none forbade it. I became 
one of them, and my old trick of dancing and play-acting 
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delighted them. I rang the bell, and swept the stones : 
carried water, and washed linen. I answered the gate, 
and. held stirrup for visitors. 

I learned the tongue slowly ; yet it was long ere I ven- 
tured into the great port, and saw the wondrous buildings, 
the Cathedral, the Church of Saint Gudule, the thronging 
merchants in the noble Exchange ; the soldiers embarking 
in ships, or on the march. I heard tell of the death of 
King Edward of England; and then of the crowning of 
the Lady Mary ; of her marriage with King Philip, Lord 
of the Netherlands; of the false news of the birth of a 
son to her, whereat were great rejoicings ; of the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Charles, of the outbreak of war with 
France ; and of the awful battle of Saint Quentin, when the 
bells of Antwerp clashed for Count Egmont’s victory over 
Montmorency, Constable of France. Of the tales brought 
to us of the sack and burning of Saint Quentin, I will 
not write, nor need I. They concern not the matter 
whereof I am to tell. 

During those fifteen years I do call to mind long hours 
when I gloomed over my fate. In my mind, I would 
follow the long road, far off, that wound by Chelmer up 
Danbury Hill. I felt the wind whistling as, in thought, 
I stood on the summit, and looked over the valley. I saw 
the thick woods that clothed the Ridge carpeted with 
bluebells and primroses, or all golden at autumn-tide, the 
bracken growing, or beautiful in death. In thought, I 
sped down the hill that runs from the old burg on the hill- 
crest at Little Baddow, following the old watercourse, 
past Gipsy Corner and Parson’s Wood to the church and 
the river. JI thought on the old priest and his kindliness— 
his slow movements about the church ; the great Christo- 
pher painted on the wall; the corner by the side-altar, 
where, close by the wooden figures of the long dead, the 
pale spirit-face of Mercymight shone. 

Not a day of the fifteen years, I think, but these things 
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filed my thoughts, when the wildness of the life would 
give time for reverie. And at times I could scarce bear 
mine adversity ; yet return, or attempt to return, I dared 
not, and could not. I was the sport of fate—a leaf driven 
by the blast. Out of the east, terrible and torturing, it 
blew, and naught might avail against it. _ 

Well, I knew I was no fighter. Not like Fabricius, 
otherwise Christopher Smith, who took refuge for a night 
at the gatehouse, and was betrayed by Long Margaret to 
his death. . . . Not like Count Brederode, the ‘“ Great 
Beggar,” as they called him, whom I saw, wild and drunk, 
riding like one frenzied on his big horse. . . . Not like the 
Prince of Orange, who came, calm and quiet, into the 
midst of a turbulent city, and wrought order out of wild 
tumult, when three armies—Lutherans, Catholics, and 
Calvinists—stood to arms inside the walls throughout one 
awful night, waiting the word to kill or be killed... . 

Yet these things concern not my tale, and I must needs 
come to that winter’s night in the year of our Lord 1565, 
when a wounded Englishman was brought to the gatehouse, 
and given to me to tend. 

He was a mercenary, I thought, as he lay unconscious 
in the shadow, brown and bearded, his broken head 
swathed in wrappings. Brother Elias searched his wallet 
to discover what manner of man he was. A few coins, 


and a letter in English he found; and he gave me the. 


soiled paper to read, for his eyes were failing. And this 
is what I read. I remember the letter well-nigh word for 
word ; for it wrought itself on my soul : 


“** He that sweareth to his neighbour, and disappointeth — 


him not, though it were to his own hindrance.’ And in 
faith, to keep troth, and to disappoint thee not is greatly 
-to mine own hindrance, dear Dickon, for I am sore let 
and hindered by infirmity. Nevertheless, it is well 
that I strive to keep my promise; and it would seem 
that by the providence of God, and through the intercession 
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of the saints, occasion hath it whereby I may send to 
thee word of what concerns thee nearly, I wis. Of all 
that hath happed since thy going, little will I have to 
tell. Suffice rt to say that no tidings have reached me of 
Edward, since that wl-fated night of the masque, and of 
the burning of Twitty Fee... .” 


I gasped for breath, and the little room swam before 
me. Brother Elias shook me, but I sobbed, and ran to 
the man on the couch. I thrust my face down to his, and 
fell on my knees beside him. It was Dick ! 

After a while, I read on: 


“Whether or no, matters of State, whereof I may 
guess, but not write, forced the lad to break with his 
friends ; whether he did follow the fortunes of her late 
Majesty Queen Mary—whom God pity, and reconcile 
unto Himself in His own way—through her trial and 
triumph, and the bitter fruit thereof, I know not. But 
I pray daily for him and for thee, and so doth another 
in my little household, 

“ Master Springham dwelled with Faith and Grace 
in the little habitation by the burned house ; for he sought 
not to rebuild it. Scarce a wall standeth, and all is 
o'ergrown. Ata distance, one cannot discern where the 
manor stood. He died some few years agone, and I 
gave him the Sacrament to his comfort, sore misdoubting, 
to tell truth, as to his heresy. Yet God will have that 
matter too, in His keeping. 

“The two maidens, Faith and Grace, went to their 
kin in Chelmsford : and I learn that the first is wedded, 
and her sister dwelleth with her and her child. 

“ Now, Dick, deem me neither fool nor madman, 
but the matter whereof I needs must write thee, befell, 
as I say, on Lady Day last, in the third year of the 
veign of her present Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, whom 
God preserve.” 


ro 


The letter, then, was five years old. I read on with a 
wildly beating heart : 
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“ Believe me, or set this epistle down as an old man’s 
vavings, yet shall I have kept my word, if it find thee. 
I commit the issue thereof to God. The wandering seed 
shall root itself, and bear flower and leaf, as many seeds 
do, according to His good pleasure ; or it may perish 
fruitless, as many seeds also do. Eve I slept, I went, 
as my wont is, to shutter my window that looks on the 
Black Wood; and, lo, as I looked into the dark, a 
child’s face looked up into mine through the thither 
side of the panes. I marvelled much, and went forth 
to see who it might be, and, behold, it was the maiden 
Mercymight....” . 


The letter dropped, and mine eyes refused their work. 
Mercymight alive yet. . . . I snatched at the paper, and 
read on: 


“As a child ten years agone she had left us, and as 
a child she had returned... .” 


Now, in God’s name, what did it mean ? 


“T led her within. She seemed a being not of this 
world, and my flesh crept and pricked as I spake to her. 
In my confusion, and wildered way—for I doubted 
whether indeed I were crazed or no—I asked many 
things. But of her manner of life since she went away, 
naught would she answer. She wept and was distressed, 
when I pressed her, in the name of Jesus, whether she 
were maid, or witch, seeing that she had aged not a day 
these ten years. And at length I left troubling her, and 
gave her work to do, whereat she was happy. She 
dwelleth here, Dick, and sheltereth with me. I may 
ask naught of the past ten years, but I learned that the 
night she had come back, she had wandered up to her 
old home, and found but the ruins ; and God, she saith, 
led her to the Parsonage. She taketh to the little duties 
of the household with a passionate eagerness that is 
pitiful to see. I have prayed with her, but she seemeth — 
ever adream while we pray. Of late she hath grown — 
more happy, I would believe. Often she smiles, and 
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sings little songs in a tongue I know not. For hours she 
will dream, with wide eyes, looking beyond all things 
near at hand—at something I cannot see. I have thought 
best, of late, to bring her out of this rapture. At first 
she 1s grieved, looking at me as at a stranger; then, 
seemingly grateful, rousing herself, and going about 
her work with sudden quickness and self-reproach. 

“ Now, Dick, what doth it mean? Wherefore hath 
she not grown older these ten years as other mortals do ? 
I am in deadly fear for her soul, Dick. Yet she seemeth 
pure and sweet as a flower. Wherefore hath it seemed 
good to God, if He have done so, to take her for a space 
from this mortal life—wherein, as I hold, we win our 
ummortality by suffering—and now to give her back to 
this life of ours? Priest as I am, I know not ; but if 
this may find thee, I would beseech thee, return. I have 
none to take counsel with, and well I know that thou didst 
love the little maid. If tt please God, thy love may win 
her back to a full share in this life ; and may loose her 
from all bonds that are unholy, if such there be. Believe 
me not mad or witless, but if 1t may be, and thou yet 
livest amid the strife in the Low Countries, where I hear 
thou art winning fame as a brave soldier, come back, 
and may God bless and speed thee. 

“ By the hand of Thomas Glascocke, harquebusier, 
of Little Baddow in Essex, who shall tell thee more than 
LI may write.” 


I went and seated myself by Dick’s couch, and tried to 
get at the truth. Asa boy, I had been thrust from all that 
I had known as home and from my friends. As a man, 
old memories came back ; and the old heartache for those 
loved and passed from my sight fifteen long years agone, 
grew within me. 

I touched Dick’s hand, and marvelled at his worn face, 
his beard, his stained and torn clothes: and I longed for 
his eyes to open, almost fearing what he might say, when 
he knew who it was that tended him. 

Five years ago Mercymight had returned, strangely. 
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Yet was Dick here in Antwerp. What had happed since. 
Parson Miller’s letter ? 

Brother Elias left me there, and I sate thinking. At 
length I went out to be under the stars, to feel God’s Hands 
about the world. And as I passed into the pitch-black 
passage, and groped for the bar of the door, lo, from behind 
me light gathered and spread, and my shadow grew from 
my feet, and was flung upwards upon the wall. I turned 
round without thought, and, behold, darkness only ; and 
again from behind light grew, and my shadow lay, and 
sprang up beforeme!... 

I heard a sound in the room I had left. Dick had 
recovered his wits, and was asking for water. 


CHAPTER XXII 


EDWARD MANTELL’S STORY: THE 
REVELATION 


T was a long and moving tale that Dick Bristowe told 
me, as he regained health. At first he thought he 
was out of his wits, and believed not that I was his old play- 
mate and comrade, having long ago given me up for dead. 
He had gone soldiering with his kindred, but the fortunes 
of war had dispersed their company. He had fought in 
France in 1550, and had been in Calais when the French 
took it. He had been to Scotland, and to Havre with the 
English when the Huguenots held it. Wounded half a score 
of times, his life had been kept whole in him up to now. 

It was at Havre that Thomas Glascocke had found him, 
and delivered Parson Miller’s letter. The two men essayed 
to return to England together ; but a brawl had occurred 
at the harbour, with French soldiers. Dick had a sword- 
thrust in his shoulder, and had been conveyed by a party 
of German mercenaries up the Seine to Rouen. 

On making for the coast again, he had been surrounded 
and captured along with them, and prisoned at Valenciennes 
for two years, awaiting ransom or exchange. Escaping 
at length, he had joined himself to a returning party of 
wounded men from the army of the Prince of Orange, 
making for Antwerp. Here an affray had occurred in the 
streets with some soldiers of the Duchess of Parma. He 
had been left for dead, and Brother Elias had found him 
and brought him in—as the good man himself said—even 
as Tobit brought in the stranger. 

We spake little of Mercymight, though I told him I had 
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read his letter. The gulf that fifteen years had made 
between us was not so soon bridged. What his thoughts 
were I can but guess. As for me, I had, strive as I might, a 
pang of sick jealousy at my heart. 

The day came when he was well enough to stand. Long 
we had talked of plans, and ever he had besought me to go 
back with him to England, and ever I had refused. Reasons 
enough I found for him: the mysterious secret that had 
pursued me through life, and accounted for my being 
carried away as a child, and sent to my death, as I now well 
believed, by Sir Robert Rochester ; this, I told him, daunted 
me. Naught but pursuit, escape, and a sense of being 
threatened had I known, ever since the time when, by 
some mysterious revelation to Nicholas Johnson, John a 
Lee, and the Controller, my life and my person became 
things to be seized upon or destroyed. Over in England 
lay my old fear. Here in Antwerp, hidden and hard-worked, 
yet of service ; knowing danger full oft, yet open danger ; 
I had found and made a life of a sort, and Brother Elias 
needed me ; so he said, and so I told Dick, and much more 
to the same purpose. 

Yet my real reason lay in Parson Miller’s letter. I feared 
to see Mercymight. In my heart had ever been a great void, 
though no word had I said to mortal man about her. And 
now, like some strange visitant to earth from another 
world, she was yonder in Little Baddow. And the priest 
called Dick to help work out her salvation, and to give her 
that firm and clear hold on sweet human life that should 
build up her soul, and wean her from fantasy. 

“Let Dick go alone,” I said to myself, for until Fate called 
me in more certain tones, I would remain obscure and apart. 
Let Dick go; for somehow I felt that were I to meet her, 
I should destroy her, or she me. There was that between 
us, as I thought, that belonged not to this world, and its 
ways. And then too, after these five years since the writing 
of the letter, what might not have happened? Perhaps I 
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too needed weaning from fantasy at that time, but I have 
said enough of myself. 

At length Dick found he might not move me, and he left 
me, whether hurt in mind, as it seemed, or half-pleased, as 
my own jealousy made me think—wrongly, as I now believe 
—for he was of a simpler and more honest nature than I; 
at any rate, he took leave affectionately ; and in the company 
of some of Sir Thomas Gresham his servants, he put to sea, 
I watched the ship warp out and set sail ; and turned home 
from the Baker’s Tower, where I stood and shivered, feeling 
sad and lonely enough. 


Three months passed, and two Englishmen came by 
night to the gatehouse, by name Potter and Glascocke. 
The last I knew to be Dick’s companion at Havre, and 
Parson Miller’s messenger. He was a Little Baddow 
man, fair-haired and red-faced, and dwelt at Water Hall, 
nigh the dip in the track that leadeth from Sandon to 
New Lodge, where one must needs go through the stream 
as best one may. Potter was a foreigner, from Dancing 
Dick’s, nigh Witham. 

Now these two men brought me letters, weighty and 
urgent, from Parson Miller, from Sir Robert Rochester, 
and from Dick; and all besought me to return. Little 
enough did I learn from these letters of that whereof I 
longed to know most, namely, of Mercymight Springham. 

The letter from the Controller was from Ingatestone, 
and was of an amazing courtesy, which made me angry 
at the first, seeing how ready the man had been to take my 
life ; yet mighty urgent it was, that I should come back, 
for graver reasons than mine own comfort and safety 
would dictate. He wrote darkly about the hand of God, 
and hinted at contrition for any share he had had in 
mine adversity. 

I put little faith in his letter, yet the shadow of my 
secret seemed to gather about it ; and a certain curiosity 
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awoke in me, and a sense of destiny at work, that brought 
with it a mysterious warning of sorrow to come ; even as 
travellers tell me that the fragrance of the coast to which 
they draw near may be carried many leagues over the 
seas, and caught by the mariners or ever they sight the 
land. Dick said little about the hand of God, but much 
concerning my perverseness in not returning with him. 

We gave hospitality to the two men, and I spake half 
the night with Brother Elias. The few preparations needed 
I made, and departed ere dawn. We pulled aboard the 
English ship then sailing ; and the city sank out of sight 
with the dawn growing wanly over the flat land, and behind 
the spires and roofs and turrets. I pled sickness, needing 
solitude, and avoided company, while the easterly wind 
shrilled through the rigging, and seemed to carry a threat 
of woe and trouble to come. 

We landed at Hythe, nigh Colchester ; and Glascocke, 
being supplied with money, took horse. Much I mar- 
velled at the walls and great buildings of the town. I 
looked up at the towering walls of the old castle, little 
thinking how they would enclose me in the time to come. 
A storm of rain drenched us, as we got to Saint Runwald’s 
Church in the midst of the High Street, and darkness began 
to fall. By the time we had come at Marks Tey we agreed 
to find shelter for the night. Strange and sweet it was to 
hear the English tongue about me after long absence, and 
little enough might I sleep that night, in the fireless room 
with the sloping roof, and the rain battering against the 
leaded windows. . 

In the morning Glascocke was gone ere daybreak, and 
Potter bade me wait till noon before taking horse. I was 
minded to dispute with him, but bethought me that one 
way was as good as another. I was in these men’s hands, 
and my life had no settled plan to follow. I felt it was 
God His turn to move in the game, and awaited curiously 
what it might be. The rain was persistent, and the east 
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wind biting; so I stayed by the fireside, and read the 
Stultitie Laus, by Master Erasmus of Rotterdam, a little 
parchment-covered book I carried in my pocket. 

We rode off, down vile roads, after dinner, through 
Feering and Kelvedon ; and then, as we gained the rising 
ground by Witham, my heart nigh choked me, for I saw 
again the long line of the Ridge southward, with the spire 
of Danbury crowning one end of it. We turned off by 
Hatfield Peverel, and followed the miry track up and 
down, to the steep slope that leadeth to the river. The 
Chelmer was in flood, though the ford was passable ; and 
after some trouble we found the road. We splashed 
through the water spreading over the level meadows, and 
as we gained the hard track on the Baddow side nigh 
the mill, a man stepped out, and held out his hand to 
stay us. 

It was Glascocke, and he bade us, civilly enough, dis- 
mount, as there were those at the mill that needed us. 
We made our way thither, the noise of the running water 
all about us, and the sound of the wheel being turned by 
it and dashing it with broad blades. It was by now late 
afternoon; and after the rain, a few watery shafts of 
sunshine lay upon the roof of the old building. 

At the door one met us, and my heart leaped. It was 
Parson Miller, old and changed, yet with such a look of 
fear almost, something of love, something of reverence too, 
as made me stop in wonder, not knowing how he would 
meet me. He looked searchingly at me, and his face 
worked. He clasped his hands in the act of bowing to me, 
but Icould bear no more. I threw my arms about him, and 
I felt his tears as we embraced. With scarce a word he 
led me to the chief room of the mill, where was a fireplace 
with wood burning. I stopped. at the door in a great 
wonderment, for it seemed that my past had gathered to 


meet me. 
A party of men was seated at an oaken table. They 
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rose on my entrance, and bowed ; and for a moment they 
all looked at me with strange intensity. I knew Sir Robert 
for the one who advanced, and bade me be seated. He 
was older, and stricken with life’s vicissitudes, methought. 
His beard was sparse and grey, and his face deeply fur- 
rowed; yet beneath his big eyebrows his eyes shone bright 
and eager. I took the chair at the table, offered by him ; 
nor might I help but shrink from him as I did so, remember- 
ing how he had sought my life in the past. They all seated 
themselves, and Glascocke went out again, closing the door. 
I heard his feet going on the boards as he walked up and 
down, as one that kept guard. 

I saw Dick Bristowe’s kindly but troubled face smile 
encouragement at me, and I felt comfort. Parson Miller 
stared at the fire, whenever he took his eyes off me, and 
he looked old and haggard. He shivered, pulling his 
worn cassock more closely about him. I next recognized 
Humphrey Poles, and the years had not spared him. 
He sat and looked at me with a burning intensity that 
made me almost fear; so full of meaning were his eyes, 
as though he were searching for somewhat in my face. 
And then my heart nigh stopped, and I felt a sickness 
seize me. Full facing me, with wrinkled, hairless head 
and beak-like nose ; with horrible little apple cheeks and 
slit-like eyes ; with bowed chin upon clasped bony hands, 
sat Nicholas Johnson. I half rose at the sight of him, 
and saw two other men, with hoods over their heads, 
sitting in shadow. I will say here and now that I knew 
them not, nor did I ever learn their names. 

Johnson turned to Sir Robert, but the sudden speech 
of the latter forestalled any action of mine. The Con- 
troller’s voice gave me a strange thrill hearing it again 
after so long a space of years. 

“We have a weighty matter whereof to apprise you, 
sir,” he said. ‘‘ And we would assure you, at the outset, 
of our friendship and service, should you desire them.” 
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He spake stiffly, and I marvelled at his courtesy, and 
distrusted it. 

“ “ My life hath known, as I believe, singular and unhappy 
issues of such service and friendship, Sir Robert,” I said; 
for I was sure he had aimed at my life that night, so long 
ago, when I had been put into the boat ; and I remembered, 
too, what had been my lot to witness on board James 
Green’s ship. 

He leaned across the table earnestly. 

“T would beg you to believe, sir, that in all that passed 
between us, ’twas the service of her late Majesty Queen 
Mary, God rest her, that compelled hard dealing. ’Tis 
an old tale ; but, as it seemed to us, her life and freedom, 
and peradventure the cause of God, hung upon whether 
a lad might be able to keep silence or no.”’ 

“ And ye took no risks,” I said shortly ; ‘‘ but I escaped, 
and my blood is not on your hands. Yet I can believe 
that it is not to hear you beg my forgiveness that you 
have called me from my asylum in Antwerp, and these 
my friends hither, to meet thus secretly.”’ 

“Tt is not, sir; and I have a strange tale to tell you. 
Yet it is needful that I assure you of our goodwill.” 

He looked rather at a loss, and then broke out : 

‘* We think God would have us do thus, sir.” ~~ 

I felt the sincerity of the man, for what it was worth, 
and bade him speak on. There was a movement of relief 
among the company, and a brief silence. I heard the 
dashing of the water ceaselessly from the great mill-wheel, 
and the rushing of the flood. It carried me back to some 
old experience, that had the fear of death about it. 

“Tis of your parentage and past I would speak, sir,” 
said Sir Robert slowly. ‘I would crave your patience 
and beg your acceptance of my word that naught I may 
say but is capable of proof. Your friends here are agreed 
with us.”’ ; 

The parson and Dick nodded. I lopked at Poles, but 
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he was leaning his head on his hand, and I could not see 
his face. 

‘Nigh on thirty years agone,”’ said Sir Robert slowly, 
“the Lady Anne Boleyn, ere she became queen of this 
realm, had a friend and companion. She was virtuous 
and beautiful,-and, had it pleased God to spare her, her 
guidance of the Lady Anne might have stayed much woe 
that was wrought. She was your mother, sir; and I 
will tell you her name privily, if you will, or ie 

I held up my hand, for I could not speak ; and he 
went on: 

“The lady was by way of being affianced to Master 
Humphrey Poles. I will say naught beyond that, after 
having returned from the Scots war, he saw her no more. 
He hath been a loyal and brave soldier, and faithful to 
her memory.” 

I glanced at Poles. His head had sunk a little deeper 
in his hand. 

“The lady followed Queen Anne to New Hall, but did 
not leave there with her. It would seem the Queen 
wearied of her; or, mayhap, was jealous of her, as with 
good reason was she of another lady. 

“ During the winter of 1540, a certain priest, who dwelt 
at New Hall, made a revelation to Master Nicholas 
Johnson. This priest had been succoured by Master 
Johnson from death, by means or devices concerning 
which I know naught; and impelled by one reason or 
another, he opened to him a secret matter.’’ 

I writhed within myself that Johnson should have 
aught to do with my mother’s memory. I sat grim and 
silent, waiting. res 

“The priest had been called to baptize a child—a boy, 
to whom the lady we speak of had given birth. The 
lady would say naught of the father of the child, save 
that he was her husband, and that a priest had wedded 
them privily. She showed a gold ring to the priest, and 
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he asked no more. . . . This was in the summer of 1537, 
and three months ere ihe birth of the late ane Edward 
the Sixth.” 

There was an uncontrollable movement in the room 
among the listeners. As for me, my mind would scarce 
work. My heart beat quickly, but I sat, as it were, 
registering dully the parts of the story, as they began 
to shape themselves. I was scarce surprised when Sir 
Robert added : 

“The child was yourself, sir. . . . Shortly before he 
came to Master Johnson; that is, three years later, in 
1540, the same priest was called to the death-bed of one 
who had a crime upon him, the memory whereof forbade 
his dying at peace. He and another man, acting on great 
command, to refuse which were death to both, had taken 
the child from his mother’s arms one winter’s night... . 
They revolted from the task, for the mother was sick, 
and like to die. She had lived, as I gather, a secret and 
remote life at New Hall, whispered of by some, reverenced 
by others. . .. The two men gained the child from her, 
acting on commands, by saying that the child’s high 
destiny required his removal, and King Henry willed it. 
The mother yielded her child to them, placing foul) his 
neck the gold marriage-ring——”’ 

My hand went involuntarily to my breast. I felt my 
ring hard against it. 

** The man and his companion bore the child away, and 
rode through the night, past Boreham, toward the river, 
which was in flood. Arrived at the middle of the water, 
they flung the child therein, and turned to go. The man 
who told the story had further crime on his soul. He 
had had secret orders to slay his companion, after having 
accomplished the death of the child. Those who planned 
the affair wanted one witness the less, and distrusted the 
second man, who had only been brought into the matter 
because your mother knew him, as she thought, to be 
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trusty. A sword-thrust there in the darkness, in the midst 
of the flood, finished the affair, and the murderer went 
back alone to New Hall. . . . Not long after, your mother 
died, sir. She was happy, I well believe, in being told of 
high honour awaiting her son, despite the birth of Prince 
Edward. . . . She lieth in Boreham Churchyard. I trust 
Master Johnson will bear me out in this part of the story.” 

He spoke precisely ; and purposely, methought, without 
feeling, save of an implied delicacy toward myself. 
Nicholas Johnson rose and bowed. I would not look at 
him. I saw the leaping fire, and heard the ceaseless sound 
of the water without. And methought the wind rose, 
and seemed to be full of foreboding. 

Parson Miller stood up. His white head was bent, and 

_his hands shook : his lined face worked, and his eyes had 
fire in them. 

“T found thee, Edward, by God His mercy, that night 
in the flood. I took thee home, and reared thee, and thou 
wert to me as a son ten years ; even to the day that thou 
didst go with John a Lee.” 

I heard with half my mind, piecing the tale together, 
with my own memories filling up the spaces; but with 
the other half I was pondering over my mother. At that — 
moment, the revelation as to my father, to which the story 
inevitably pointed, and the vast consequences to myself, 
occupied me but little. 

Nicholas Johnson struck in here. He spake smoothly, 
and his voice, as ever, rang falsely, yet I could not but 
think that here he spake truly. . 

“You will bear me out, sir, that I ever professed no ill 
toward you, though you mistrusted me. The tale of the 
priest I kept within my own breast ; though Master Poles 
ofttimes besought me, and even threatened me, that I 
might tell him concerning the lady, your mother. I had 
deemed the child was dead, when somewhat gave me to 
think that, after all, he might be alive, and that you were 
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he. lIassured me of this, and then planned to secure your 

person. . . . As your protector, methought, events might 

shape themselves to mine own advancement, and the 

advancement of learning. With my knowledge, what 
might not I do at the right hand of a king ? ” 

He raised his head, and for a moment his eyelids lifted, 
and his eyes blazed. I had the thought in my mind that, 
peradventure, it may have occurred to him that advantage 
might also befall him as the destroyer of an inconvenient 
Pretender ; that, perhaps, his pursuit of me was not so 
wholly for mine own benefit and for the good of the world 
as he implied. But I kept silent. 

“You will bear in mind, sir, that I promised you great 
things, in the church ; and when you did avoid me in the 
darkness, I fellin with Johna Lee. Him I trusted, though 
methinks he played false.”’ 

Nicholas Johnson looked exceeding wicked for a moment. 

““Methought he and his people might help in the matter. 
They could pass the rumour of the King’s heir till the realm 


should be full of expectation. . . . I misjudged him. He 
left me, and took you with him, in pursuit of his own fool’s 
plans.” 


“‘ The plans miscarried, and we fell in with Master Poles,”’ 
I said. The past was unrolling itself before me, and I 
called to mind the little camp by the bank of the Chelmer. 
Humphrey Poles spoke. 

“You saved me from self-destruction, sir, in the matter 
of the Lady Mary her letter. We came to New Hall, 
and thence to Woodham Walter. Those plans, too, mis- 
carried,’ he added simply. 

Sir Robert struck his hand hastily on the table. I think 
he had a vision of the past terrors and intrigues that 
followed his royal mistress’s triumph, and I believe well he 
would have given his life if he could have undone the 
past, and furthered the Lady Mary’s escape, instead of 
letting it. . 

14 
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“Her Majesty the late Queen spake to you concerning 
a ring, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Doubtless you have it even now. 
If I err not, she remembered it as her father’s ring; and 
it bore his initials, and those of King Francis upon it.”’ 

I put my hand into my doublet, and lifted the ring from 
my neck. JI remembered in a flash how Mercymight had 
found it in the hollow space within the wooden folds of the 
man’s effigy in our parish church, and how she had feared 
it, saying it was my fate, and that it came to me from her. 
I remembered, too, that sweetest hour in all my life 
afterward, when we had gone up the hill together, and 
how we parted... . 

I laid the ring on the table. Parson Miller came forward, 
and looked at it. 

“It is the ring that was round thy neck when I found 
thee,”’ he said. 

There was a sudden movement in the room. The two 
hooded men, who had stood in shadow, came forward, 
and took up the ring. I caught sight of heavy gold chains 

round their necks ; of velvet and rich embroidery under 
their cloaks; of fine linen, and sword-hilts of delicate 
work. None stayed these two, but all withdrew as they 
came to the table. They bent together over the thing, 
lying flat on the white hand of one of them. Then they 
pointed at the initials, and whispered. At length the 
man who held it, laid it down quietly, and with a certain 
solemnity, as I thought; and they went back to their 
places in the shadow. 

Sir Robert Rochester spoke : 

“Needs not I tell of your departure from Woodham 
Walter. It was a plan devised for reasons of State. It 
was intended you should be carried in a ship to the Indies, 
and I thank God you escaped. Of your story since James 
Green’s ship left you at Antwerp, Master Bristowe hath 
told us all; and now——” He rose to his feet, and 
looked round. . 
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There was a hush of deep excitement in the little room. 
I felt a great moment had struck in my life. I, too, rose, 
and, reaching for my ring, placed it about my neck once 
more. 

“ And now ? ” Lasked, looking round in my turn. 

As by a common impulse, they all stood up. 

“ We hold, sir, that King Henry was your father; that 
the religious ceremony, whereof your mother spoke, and 
whereof we believe to have proof, rendereth you his legiti- 
mate heir ; that your birth preceded that of the late Prince, 
and that you are King Edward the Sixth, by God His 
grace. And we would set you on the throne of this realm! ” 


CH AP TER x XD 
EDWARD MANTELL’S STORY: A TANGLE 


WRITE as best I may about that meeting in the mill, and 
the things that concern my private life mingle, in my 
memory, with the matters that have to do with the State ; 
so that I cannot readily disentangle the skein. Not 
willingly would I involve any there, friend or foe, in the 
treason whereof I am charged; but contrariwise, if any man 
will consider how all those strange events befell, and were 
pieced together, he will find ready excuse for all of us in 
being driven, as we were, to the issue ; unless we were to 
deny conscience and fact. 

Not but that each had his own reason for setting his life 
and mine upon a desperate stake, with the odds against us. 
Sir Robert believed me a good Catholic ; and held to the 
conviction that England was not at heart Protestant. 
And, indeed, I followed Catholic observances when with 
Brother Elias, my own conscience hindering me not. In 
faith, I took things easily, like many another, saying little, 
but finding the Mass as good in Latin as in our own English 
Prayer Book. 

But I had learned the great lesson of the folly and 
wickedness of persecution; and, with Brother Elias, I held 
that no man ought to suffer for conscience’ sake, either from 
State or Church. It was this very belief of mine that, Sir 
Robert held, would commend me to English folk. Dick, 
in his own light-hearted way, however beaten and worn by 
years of warfare and prison, would follow me to death out 
of sheer loyalty to our old friendship. Nicholas Johnson, 
growing older, with little to show as the result of his dark 
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arts and his learning, felt his life touched to venture his 
all upon a great hazard. The lure of vast possibilities 
beckoned him, were he set high; and he trusted to find 
this exaltation were I raised to power. Parson Miller was 
caught by circumstance, and swept along on the current of 
what he believed to be the Will of God. Humphrey Poles, 
well I knew, would die for the sake of the son of her whom 
he loved in the past. And as for the other men, I cannot 
write of them, not knowing their names or conditions ; 
though they were, methought, of some degree. 

Little recks it of plans made. We left that place, and 
separated. I went with Dick and the priest to supper at 
the Parsonage, and all the way I was silent. They left me 
to myself, busy with their own thoughts, and doubtless 
thinking I was dreaming of a crown. Truth to tell, I was 
thinking of whom I should see at our journey’s end. 

We walked up the hill, and I saw again the well-remem- 
bered stretch of country that I had so often seen in my 
dreams. It caught my breath; and as the parson threw 
the door of the little house open for me to enter, my eyes 
filled with tears as I saw the old familiar things in the house. 

I had hardly entered when, from the stairway, I heard 
one coming. 

She appeared like a vision of a being from another world. 
That was the thought that first filled my mind, seeing her 
after years: as it always did in the past, so it did now, 
with a piercing familiarity—a visitant from another world. 

She was about twenty years of age, as I thought, to look 
on, slight and pale. Her hair was still unruly, but a coif 
sought to control it. She had some sort of falling collar 
from which her white throat rose, somewhat too slenderly 
for health, methought. Her red lips were parted, and her 
glorious brown eyes shone and darkened and glimmered, 
with what emotion I could not guess. Her wide skirts” 
filled the stairway, I remember; and her hands were 
clasped together at her breast. 
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I doffed my bonnet, without a word, watching with 
wonder the colour coming and going in her face. She came 
forward, and, ere I might stay her, knelt and touched my 
hand with her lips. 

So she knew my story. 

I stood helpless and confused, and Dick broke betwixt us. 
He affected a heartiness and familiarity that should have 
put us at our ease, and yet there was something forced and 
wrong about it. Parson Miller looked anxiously at him, 
as one deprecating the familiarity ; and Dick himself was 
clearly none too comfortable. How, indeed, should simple 
mortals such as we behave wisely and rightly under such 
astounding circumstances ? 

We fell to supper and talk. Mercymight moved about, 
happy in the service she was rendering us. By common 
consent, we spake little to her ; only we were careful to 
show gratitude for every little thing she did, which seemed 
the thing that most pleased her. Now and again I saw her 
great eyes fixed on me, and a vacant, distressed look on her 
face as though she were trying to recall somewhat that lay 
just out of reach of memory... . 

After the meal, we sate before the fire, and she listened 
to our speech earnestly, from the chimney-corner, but took 
no part. The priest was mostly silent, but Dick was very 
talkative. His hopes and aspirations soared high. 

At the close of our secret meeting at the mill, I had said I 
would ponder the grave matter they had laid before me ; 
that I was deeply sensible of my obligation to them in 
hazarding their lives for my cause ; and I would call them 
together when I had decided whether or no I would advance 
my claim, and ask their services. With that they had to 
be content, and I was trying to see things rightly ; with my 
head dizzy at the thought of what had been told me, and 
what might befall me ; and my heart beating in the presence 
of Mercymight Springham, with a passion and a Pepe 
it had never before known. 
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At length I spake directly to her : 

“Dost find me greatly changed, Mercymight ? ” 

“TI remember little of what happened, ere I went away.”’ 
She looked vague and troubled. 

“ Thou dost call to mind the ring in the effigy. See.”’ 

[ brought it out, and showed it to her. ‘‘ King Francis 
his gift to King Henry.” 

She took it, and looked at it, shuddering a little. 

“Ay, I remember finding it. Methought I was giving 
thee some bitter woe when I put it into thy hands in the 
church. . . . They were speaking to me of something.” 
She sank her voice to a whisper, and looked round the 
room, as though expecting to see somewhat. My flesh 
crept a little, and the priest roused himself. 

“We speak no more of Them. Is it not so, Mercy- 
might ? ”’ 

“Ay, father; see, I do thy bidding.’ She crossed 
herself, and the wistful look in her eyes became a smile. 

Dick was openly her lover. How she answered to it, 
I could not guess for certain, though meseemed she scarce 
understood his meaning at that time, howbeit always 
seeming grateful for his affection. As for me, bitterly I 
repented me that I had come back; for I suffered the 
pains of jealousy. That night, turning on my bed, I knew 
I desired no crown or throne, but only the love of Mercy- 
might Springham. 

A week passed thus, and I had come to no decision. I 
knew I could not wait. The thing would be sure to be 
rumoured about, by some means or another. And, by 
delay, I put my friends’ lives in danger. To my grief, 
the love of Mercymight came betwixt Dick and myself. 
The quick sense of a lover told him what was in my heart. 
And we got to the avoidance of each other. 

I walked in the Black Wood one day, my mind torn 
with the need for decision. There was a bleak easterly 
wind blowing the leaves down, and on my return I found 
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Dick scowling by the hearth, and Mercymight in tears. 
And then I hurried out quickly, and sought Parson Miller 
at the church, and told him all that was in my heart ; and 
he clutched his hair, and prayed aloud over the tangle of 
things. 

“Thou must needs go, Edward, from here; though it 
is sore grief to me. Seek out Sir Robert, and dwell with 
him whiles thou art wavering as to whether thou wilt 
make the great venture.” So he said at length; and I 
bit my fingers, and strode about the churchyard to ease 
my pain. 

I went to the Parsonage, and put my baggage together, 
for I would ride at dawn. Money had been furnished me 
by Sir Robert, and I had bought apparel, a new sword, 
and a horse in Chelmsford. I saw Dick alone, as I thought, 
and told him. I think he understood ; for he gripped my 
hand, and the cloud rolled away from betwixt us. 

“God bless thee, Edward. We will make thee hie 
yet, and I will serve thee loyally as no king was ever 
served |” ; 

He bent his knee, and kissed my hand, and I choked 
therewith. 

Ere dawn I had risen, saddled my horse, and gone, 
saying farewell to none. 


I pushed hard that autumn day along the high road 
through Chelmsford, and arrived at Ingatestone at dusk. 
An inn-sign swung across the highway, and I was glad to 
turn in to the cheery light and the sanded floor. The 
usual company of vagrants and villagers occupied the 
wooden benches, with tankards or leathern bottles within 
reach, and the fire cracking and spluttering within the 
great chimney. 

I saw my horse well cared for; and having asked the 
host for a private room, I supped, and sent a messenger 
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to the great house at Ingatestone, where I knew Sir Robert 
Rochester lay, and begged him to favour me with his 
company, if he thought well. The man was gone about 
the half of an hour ; and on his return, told me Sir Robert 
would wait upon me on the morrow. So, being wearied, 
I flung my clothes from me, and essayed to sleep. 

The strangeness of my conditions, however, drove from 
me all hope of rest. My mind began to make pictures, 
not only of fact, but of fantasy. I saw myself with a 
great following of folk, who, wearied with the pride of 
Queen Elizabeth, and with the plots, lying, and diplomacy, 
and cruel repression of religious men and women of divers 
faiths who suffered for conscience’ sake ; and longing for 
an unified Christendom that should need neither stake nor 
gibbet, but only the free appeal to loyalty for love’s sake, 
should acclaim and support King Edward, as it were, 
given back from the dead. I dreamed of what I would 
do; of how I would check this faction, and build up that ; 
of how I would make fair and open dealing the price of my 
friendship ; of how I would strike hands with William of 
Nassau, and, between us, bring about something of religious 
peace. 

Methought God willed this ; and, relying on His power 
to do all things—He being able, if He willed, to raise even 
our little body of conspirators to be a mighty force—I 
allowed myself not to dwell upon the impossibility of the 
task. 

And then I thought on the vanity and uselessness of it 
all. With Mercymight gone from me, what had the world 
to offer? Wherefore should I snatch at the chance of 
power, when to climb would be but to lift myself higher 
into the cutting wind of trouble and grief? Obscure and 
nameless in the valley, I was safe. What more could I 
know of peace than to find some quiet means of livelihood 
here in mine own country ? 

Outside, the wind drove the rain wildly secist the 
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leaded panes. The sign creaked and swung to and*fro 
with a sinister sound, and the chimney piped and shrilled. 

At midnight I rose, and lit tapers. I had resolved what 
to do. I would not meet Sir Robert, to meet his blame 
or praise. After all, my soul was my own. Wherefore . 
should I be the means of brave men’s deaths ; or, at best, 
with infinite effort, the leader of a cause in behalf of which 
I was cold and nerveless ? 

I wrote a letter to him in veiled language, telling him I 
had resolved not to proceed in the matter whereof he 
spake; and bidding him of his courtesy communicate 
my decision to his friends and mine. I added that I pur- 
posed to return to Antwerp ; and, at the earliest occasion, 
would repay the moneys wherewith he had furnished me. 

With the first light I dressed; and leaving the letter | 
with the host, I paid for my lodging and took horse. I 
held my way at a steady pace through Chelmsford, and 
walked my horse past the gates of New Hall, thinking of 
the past. There was none stirring there ; only the number- 
less rooks in the great elms fluttered and wheeled and 
cried. 

Away to the east rose the Ridge, violet-crowned and 
golden, with the autumnal colours on its flanks. I turned 
off at Boreham ; and, tethering my horse to the tree by 
the well, I went slowly among the graves. . . . Somewhere 
there my mother lay, at peace beneath one of those mounds, 
now clothed with long grasses and wild flowers. 


(There is a break here in the narrative.) 

I look for deliverance by God His hand. And I weary 
of writing in this narrow cell, cramped with cold, and with 
tired eyes. And I believe that I am not to wait long for 
this freedom, whether it come by death, or in some other 
manner ; for I have seen the shadow of change hard at 
hand. I feel a strange peace, that, I well believe, is not 
that of this world. 
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Kingdoms and crowns, and the bitter cruelties done to 
hapless and innocent folk, that are wrought in the name of 
the State or of Religion, belong to this present world ; 
and there is no peace to one caught in it. Love, and 
kindliness, and beauty, and the love of God lift us out of 
it ; and these have I known as in a glass, darkly ; and I 
look to behold them face to face in God His good time ; 
and I look also for Mercymight. 

(The end of Edward Mantell’s narrative.) 


CHAP TH RX Ay, 
THE WORLD INVISIBLE 


HE abrupt and rather lame ending of Edward 
Mantell’s own story would little suggest. the 
dramatic events following upon his flight from Ingate- 
stone. The tone of his last words illustrate the variable- 
ness of his character, and also express a mental weariness 
possibly caused by bodily weakness. He seems to have 
lost the desire or felt himself unable, to tell his story ; or 
- perhaps the dawning of a hope of change in his circum- 
stances ill-disposed him to conclude it. 

Suffice it to say that the projected journey to Antwerp 
and the withdrawal of his claim never took place. Events 
hurried to a different conclusion. Yet before these 
things are set down, it must be told that a blow had 
fallen upon him of which he knew naught for a while, 
and not only upon him, but upon the parson and 
Dick also; a thing fraught with mystery and terror and 
sorrow. 

The priest came back from Mass in the early morning 
pondering how to break to Mercymight the fact that 
Edward was gone without taking leave. In the garden 
Dick met him, saying the girl had not yet come from her 
room, and that he had heard no sound of her. Puzzled 
and anxious, he went to her door and tapped softly. 
There was no sound. With increasing fear he knocked 
more loudly. ... A piece of paper thrust under the 
door met his eye. 

Dick heard a cry in the house. Parson Miller came 
out, white and trembling. 
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“ Dick, where art thou? O my son, Mercymight hath 
gone.” 

“Gone!” he cried. ‘‘ Whither ? ” : 

“Nay, read,” he said, and thrust the paper into his 
hand... 

It was a sad little letter : 


“Grieve not at my going, O my beloved. I had 
deemed life among you all, with the dear friendly 
things of earth, were what God called me unto. Would 
I could live, and grow old, and die, even as all mortal 
folk do. Yet have I seen that love bringeth grief and 
pain beyond the telling and the bearing. I will not, 
if choice lie with me, be the cause of enmity betwixt 
my friends. Nor will I be a sorrow to him who hath 
cared for me with more than a father’s love. Nor 
shall high service and great destiny be let by me. . . . 
I go back to Them. Life and Death are too bitter a 
tangle for me ; and, moreover, to wrest the flower of 
my soul’s salvation therefrom is, alas, beyond me. 
Yet if I sin, and that for the which Christ died is 
dangered, pray for me.”’ 


A sense of utter and irretrievable loss dazed them. They 
saw it all in a flash of insight. Edward’s return; at his 
friend’s bidding, had wrecked the slender chance of her 
life. Love and peaceful fellowship with all things living 
wrought the very essence of her mortal existence. By the 
pity of God, she had been taken from this world into the 
world of spirits ere human grief and passion should sear 
her. By His mysterious dispensation, she had returned 
and resumed her mortal life, to bring again love and 
beneficence to all within her sweet influence. And, lo, her 
very sweetness had been the distiller of poison. They, sinful 
men, with the ambition and desire of a fallen nature ; 
the wild story of those times, that made the world, as it 
were, a molten furnace of cruelty, bigotry, rapine, and 
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pride—these could make no home for light and sweetness. 
Her coming meant the breaking of a deep friendship, 
grief to the parson, and, for all she could see, Edward’s 
love for her would spell ruin to his great aim. As God’s 
ambassador she had failed; so, empty-handed, she had 
resolved to return. 

Well they. guessed what spot on earth had seen the last 
of her, even as though one had told them. 

““Come,”’ said Dick, ‘‘ it may be——” 

They hurried down the slope and through the thick 
growth of bramble and bracken. Away in the distance 
the blue hills were streaked with yellow harvest-fields ; 
and, here and there, with long, scarlet lines of poppies. 

They struck down the track by Parson’s Wood, and came 
to Gipsy Corner, scaring the moorhens and conies. 

At the pond’s edge were the marks of her feet. Nota 
ripple moved upon the water’s surface. 


‘“What’s to do? O dear God, what’s to do now? ” 
Dick cried wildly. He was hatless, and the wind blew 
his long hair about his face. The priest stared at the 
water, baffled and stricken. 

“Ts she dead, sir ? ’’ asked Dick—‘‘ dead and drowned 
in that pond ? ” 

““Nay, on my life; I believe her not to be dead,” 
answered the priest vehemently. ... “Call to mind 
how she went before, and—came back again when God 
willed it.” 

“But where is she? What is she? ... Faery, or 
spirit, or angel? ... Is this witchcraft?’ He spoke 
in a broken whisper. 

“°Twere nigh blasphemy to think so. . . . There’s no 
evil may touch her.” 


They turned homewards at last, and after long silence, 
the parson spoke of the world invisible, as he deemed it 
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to be—strange, old faery lore mingled with orthodox 
teaching as to angels. He talked long for the sake of 
talking, and Dick listened to little of it. 


“So, then, though as I say, it is ill for such as we to 
traffic or company with these elemental spirits, or faeries, 
or whatever ye may call them, yet Mercymight is one of 
God His exceptional creatures. As I have faith in Good- 
ness, I fear no ill for her. Neither can I explain her 
manner of life, here, or in the world invisible. . . . 

“T did hope that, when she came back to us, strangely, 
five years ago, the warp and the woof of this our mortal 
life and mortal love should make clear and for all eternity 
her immortal soul’s pattern, illumined by the Word of 
God, and bought by the passion of Christ. 

“ And, indeed, that may still be in God His purpose. 
We win to salvation through suffering, and enter into the 
Kingdom by tribulation, even as Christ said, and the 
blessed Saint Paul preached. 

“Wherefore this portent should have happened here, 
I know not ; yet is the place remote, and at times, meseems, 
magical. Paracelsus saith that there are certain spots 
on earth where these faeries, as we call them—these beings 
that populate the elements—live together in great numbers ; 
and it hath happened that a mortal, at rare intervals, hath 
been taken to dwell with them for a while ; and they have 
been visible to mortal eyes, and tangible to human touch. 

. It would seem that Paracelsus were right. 

‘‘ But, my son, prayer is open to us, and the Mass. In 
Latin, or in English, we seek there communion with God 
through Christ, together with angels and archangels, and 
all the companies of heaven. With them we share a life 
that hath been, and still is, in a manner, human yet 
glorified. The Life of the Word of God, crucified for us, 
covereth all that is, in heaven or earth, or under the 
earth. . 
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“Be comforted, my son, in our holy religion. There is 
One from Whose hand none may wrest her, or us, save by 
our own will ; One in Whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.” 

Dick shook his head. ‘“‘’Tis beyond me,’ he said, 
“yet will I go to Mass to-morrow !”’ 

‘‘ She will come back. Wilt wait for her, Dick ? ”’ 

“Ay, till death; but not here. I must be doing, or 
I go mad.” 

Parson Miller’s hand sought for his book, and the un- 
tended fire fell into grey ashes. 


So Dick Bristowe, puzzled and half affrighted at some- 
thing beyond his comprehension; yet, in his simple 
direct way, knowing that Mercymight was the maid for 
him as none other was, resolved to seek again, in adventure 
and arms, some deliverance from troubled thoughts. It 
might be, and he believed somehow that it would be, 
that the maid would reappear. But, until she did, he 
would go soldiering ; and if she should return, he would 
offer her such as he was, a man beaten out and hardened 
in the rough smithying of war and peril. _ 

Wherefore she attracted him, he did not know; but 
being himself, he might do nothing else but love her and 
long for her; wonder at her slightness, her colour, the 
delicacy of her, her familiarity with things of which he 
had no knowledge ; her grace and her sweetness, that yet 
had left some perplexing quality lacking in her ; a quality, 
somehow he felt, that ought to be there, and that God 
would have there. And he felt too, dimly, that the very 
capacities he was creating and developing in himself, by 
the life to which his tastes and his nature led him, would 
supply her with her need. Parson Miller had that instinct 
too in the matter, when he tried to recall Dick ; feeling 
that his frank and quite human love of a man for a maid 
would be the means of leading her to a complete share in 
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mortality, and the life allotted to human beings, from 
which she was, to all appearance, partially estranged. 
The priest believed that Dick would lead her, capricious 
and half-reluctant as she was, into the lists of human 
experience, where alone, through tribulation perhaps, 
but with deep joy also, she might win her soul, and 
immortality. 

Dick knew this thought, and it gave him a mission. 
It shone before him like a star, and it bathed him in a 
pure fire amid vapours of base surroundings. He was a 
knight-errant, offering his sword to this cause or that, 
as he deemed it honourable ; and the means were to hand 
whereby he might achieve the more near to the ideal of 
chivalry—then in the air like a fine fragrance—to cling 
hereafter to the name of Sir Philip Sidney, its exemplar 
and pattern. 

So Dick Bristowe journeyed northward to his kinsfolk 
again straightway. Not a word had he heard tell of 
Edward, and indeed, to say truth, the loss of Mercymight 
had soured his desire for familiar things, and in great part 
dispossessed the place in his nature his old love for his 
friend occupied. 


15 


CHAPTER XXY. 
THE AWAKENING 


MONG the last pages of Edward Mantell’s chronicle, 
too disconnected to be transcribed here, there are 
philosophic reflections—his mind having apparently taken 
that turn—on the unsuspected potentialities and depths 
of character that may suddenly be brought to the surface 
of action by chance incident, thus giving a personality a 
totally new aspect and significance. He seems curious, 
inquisitive, and partly penitential about it. It would 
seem that the sudden reversion to an old tendency, the 
lightning-like revelation of another side of the man, now 
to be recorded, led him along this line of thought. 

He had resolved to quit the life of action and the 
dangerous path that opened before him the alternative 
of a height of power or a shameful death, for the life of 
quietude and peace. He rode away from Ingatestone 
with his mind made up. And Destiny intervened. 


Hard by Witham the road crossed a stream with the 
old British name of Guithavon. There was no bridge, 
but at most times it could be fairly easily forded by means 
of a track of stones, narrow but safe, along the stream’s 
bottom. Edward, coming to this, found a man astride a 
horse, sitting leisurely and with calm assurance, while his 
horse drank. There was no room for Edward to pass, 
and he waited awhile. The man looked contemptuously 
at him, and purposely, as it seemed, obstructed him. 
The horse was satisfied, but the man did not offer to move. 
He produced a little pipe, to the other's astonishment, 
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and proceeded to fill it. Edward’s nerves grew restive 
at the churlishness. 

“ By ’r leave, sir,” he said, “ give me passage. My 
affairs press.”’ 

The man looked at him as though looking at something 
obscene. He was a stout man-at-arms, to all appearance, 
with a steel corselet, a wine-stained face, and black eyes. 
He laughed, and moved not a jot. 

Edward’s anger rose steadily, and he felt somehow 
surprised at the strength of his own resentment. He 
waited a minute, glowering ; and an unfamiliar and quick 
impulse grew within him. The man saw his irritation, 
and was amused by it. It would, perhaps, pass the time 
to quarrel. He drew his sword and flicked the water 
idly with it in Edward’s direction, laughing provocatively, 
and giving the impression that speech was beneath him. 

Edward rode forward to try and pass him, and the 
soldier was evidently surprised at the move. The two 
were close together. With a quick gesture, the man 
raised his left hand, for the bridle lay on the horse’s neck, 
and struck Edward across the face. His horse swerved, 
stumbled, and flung him into the reeds and mud by the 
side of the stream. The man cursed him as he rose. 

“Learn manners, thou little bastard,” he said. 

The words, following the blow and the jar of the throw- 
ing, awoke God knows what ancient devilry within Edward. 
Beside himself with passion, he rose and leapt like a panther 
at theman. Something told him what todo. He grasped 
the arm nearest him, and with unnatural strength, tore 
the soldier from his horse. With an oath he splashed 
into the water. Quick as thought, Edward caught a 
dagger from his hip, and struck with all his might at the 
man’s throat. He gave an instinctive move, and the 
point caught with terrific force on the steel corselet and 
deflected into the shoulder. With a gasp he fell, his 
face disappearing into the river with an expression of 
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astonishment in the staring eyes. The water was horribly 
reddened on a sudden. 

Edward stood up to his knees in the river, panting. 
Passion cast him forward to stamp on the drowning man, 
and then another swift revulsion of instinct that he could 
not resist, compelled him to seize him by the waist, and 
fling him by a supreme effort on the bank. He was by 
now insensible, and Edward felt a sick realization that he 
had destroyed a life. Blood welled slowly from the wound, 
and he rent a strip from his shirt and bound it up. 

He looked down the road. A thatched inn was not far 
away, and at his cry a man and a boy ambled up. They 
gaped at the spectacle. Edward found a piece of money. 
“Tend him,”’ he said briefly; “and if he die, remember 
that his own foulness destroyed him.”’ 

‘He turned to catch his horse, feeling no pity whatsoever. 
A strange mood possessed him that he wanted to make 
clear. He was aware of an astonishing revulsion within. 
He rode, instinctively, back, along the way that he had 
come, After a while he understood, and his resolve took 
shape in his mind. He would not goaway. . . . He would 
claim his kingdom, and gain it or die. The blow the man 
had given him and the scurrility of the insult altered his 
outlook on the world, and awoke new determination within 
him. Within his blood was born a hot fury that would let 
no churl defame him or his mother’s memory. . . . King 
Harry’s son he was, and within his veins coursed the 
Blood Royal, the life that had flamed demoniacally, 
asserting its own power, imposing its own will by sheer 
strength of belief in self, in the face of the threats of this 
world and the world to come. . . . This creature of the 
mire, who should have crawled at his feet, had struck him 
—had miscalled him. . . . His face flamed. With set 
brow he spurred his horse, and rode hard back again 
—through Boreham, Springfield, and Chelmsford to 
Ingatestone. 
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With his horse smoking and a-lather, he rode through 
the high gates of the old house. The ostler from the inn 
was leisurely gossiping in the courtyard, a letter in his 
hand. He shrank away on seeing Edward, fearing punish- 
ment for his dilatoriness. 

“A was let, master, by’r Lady—that is, by God, 
master. (2. 3” 

“Nay, man, give it me.”’ Edward took the letter and 
crushed it into his doublet. A serving-man came to the 
wicket. 

“Say to Sir Robert, Master Mantell would speak with 
him.”’ 

The man looked at him, and hastened within. 

Sir Robert appeared hurriedly and anxiously. With a 
low bow he escorted his guest to a long room, wainscoted 
to the ceiling with dark oak. A fire burned, and a table, 
with yellow wine in long flagons set upon it, was placed 
before the hearth. Two men and a lady rose at his 
entrance, without speech. 

The door closed, and first the lady came forward, kneeled, 
and kissed his hand. Edward was conscious of a certain 
eagerness and vitality that seemed to enfold her and 
communicate itself to everything about her, even to other ~ 
persons in her presence. There was a breathlessness and 
an excitement in the dark beauty of her face that was 
reflected in the bright eyes and flushed cheeks of her 
companions. These men, following Sir Robert, made 
their obeisance. 

“Your Highness may speak before this lady as before 
one of ourselves,’ said Sir Robert. ‘‘ There is naught of 
this matter hid from her, and when I give her name, you 
will be certified that no trust in her is misplaced.” 

He gave it, and Edward looked curiously at her. She 
was of high family and sufficiently well known as a vivid 
personality. The chronicles and more particularly the 
private letters of those times give hints of her activities, 
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always speaking of her with a reserve, as of something 
unexpressed concerning her. Her influence was something 
subtle, pervasive ; and danger and intrigue would seem to 
have been her very life. 

She looked at Edward with a certain languor and a 
challenge that startled him unpleasantly. Her dark 
brown hair came close down above heavy brows, and the 
long lashes were lifted and dropped over soft eyes of an 
unusual and vivid blue. She moved in her saffron robe 
with its great velvet sleeves with a strange and voluptuous 
beauty of which she was as conscious as he. Her mouth 
was too red, and her figure too sinuous. He felt at the 
same time a superficial allurement towards her, and a 
recoil from her in the depths of his nature. 

Of the two men, one he thought had been present on 
the occasion of the meeting at the mill. The other, in an 
elaborately slashed costume with the collar of a great order 
of chivalry about his neck, he had not seen before. 

Edward strode to the fire. * Unconsciously he placed 
hands on hips and spread his feet apart. They glanced 
at one another, recognizing the attitude. They bent 
eagerly, awaiting his words. 

“My word to Sir Robert,’ he said, ‘‘ was that I would 
ponder and pray over the great matter concerning mine 
own birth that he and others made known tome... . Well 
know I that on my decision hang life and destiny, not 
of mine own merely, but of you and of many. It is no 
slight thing for a man to weigh. I thank ye that ye are 
ready to hazard your all for me.” 

His voice trembled a little, and he was silent a while, 
and they four awaited what was to come. 

“ Briefly, my friends : I believe before God I am rightful 
heir to the throne of this realm, and true and lawful son 
of King Henry the Eighth. I deem this effort, this burden 
of struggle to attain and make good my right, thus laid 
upon me and not of mine own seeking, to be that which 
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I may not shrink from without sacrifice of honour, both of 
mine own mother and also of myself. . . . By God His 
grace I am Edward the Sixth, King of England, France, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Andas such will I be acknowledged, 
or attempting it, I will die,”’ 

His voice took a sublimity in depth and earnestness. 

His old vacillation was gone. He set himself on the crest 
of a great wave of Destiny, and was conscious of what 
he did. It should bear him to the shore or it should 
dash him to destruction. His eyes, lifted to the white 
ceiling, seemed full of a divine fire, and his carriage was 
noble. 
_ They came to him and knelt once again—these four. 
Something beyond the nice calculations of intrigue and 
diplomacy, of probability and risk, lifted them above their 
own level. They believed in him utterly. They swore 
fealty, and they set to work with a subdued passion, to 
make plans. Throughout the day they drew up lists of 
names—the sure supporters, the doubtful, the waverers. 
They discussed the chance of support from Spain, France, 
Ireland. They named envoys of discretion, and Edward 
set the name of Richard Bristowe first. 

The day wore on, and the thing grew to shape and 
reality in their minds. Candles were lit, and plans were 
made for a further meeting in the future that should 
include the trustworthy and the influential. 

The Lady astonished them by her quickness and per- 
ception; her imaginative grasp of the salients of the 
situations in the country, at the Court, or abroad; her 
knowledge of the persons making up the Privy Council, 
and of what might sway them: this man, luxury; that, 
money; another, titles; another, religion. At the end 
she withdrew with tears in her eyes and an enthusiasm, 
not only for the cause, but, as Edward could not help 
seeing, for Edward himself, which disconcerted him. 

At last he was left alone with Sir Robert, who waited 
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as one having somewhat to say in private. He looked 
uneasy, and Edward did not help him out. 

“This Lady,’”’ he said at length. . . . “‘ She is noble, 
and indeed in some part royal. She is of matchless in- 
genuity and resource... . I trust your Highness hath 
good opinion of her? ’”’ He looked interrogatively. 

“Why certes, Sir Robert, I have known none like 
her.”’ Edward flushed, and Sir Robert seemed pleased 
at it. 

‘“‘ There is none like her, your Highness. . . . I will not 
hide from you that those of us who, being persuaded that 
the salvation of the country for the true faith, and stable 
laws, and strong Catholic alliances lie, under God, with 
your Highness your success—have wrought upon her to 
join us. . . . I would say, if I might speak the truth from 
my heart, and freely——”’ 

“‘ Hide naught, Sir Robert, on your oath.” 

“Then, sir, with that Lady at your side, your chances, 
your strength would be a thousandfold the greater... . 
Nay, sir, be not angry. Let me speak——’”’ 

Edward felt his face grow hot. 

“They that support my cause, as I understand thee, 
Sir Robert, would have me wed this Lady... they 
would that she should be Queen hereafter, if it please 
God?” He spoke rapidly, and with embarrassment. 
The new thought was rather overwhelming. 

Sir Robert spread out his hands. Edward remembered 
the trick in the old days when he had felt at one with the 
Lady Mary in her scarce-hidden dislike for this very 
manner and gesture. 

“Why, your Highness, I said not so much... . If 
you be set on the throne, which God and the saints bring 
to pass—it may be that another match were wiser. But 
for the present .. .” 

Edward’s face flamed. His lofty ideal and his resolve 
were already smirched with suggestion of shameful expedi- 
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ence. He recalled the Lady’s expression—her whole 
attitude to him. He controlled himself. 

*“ Doth the Lady know of this ? ” 

Sir Robert looked confused. His manner gave answer. 

Edward sighed. “I thank you, sir, for your service. 
Needs must I think on this. . . . And now I will to bed, 
for mine head acheth sorely. Even the shadow of a 
crown is heavy.’’ And he laughed with some note of 
the old sadness, for he began to give way in physical 
endurance. 


And yet no sleep came to him in the close chamber, 
as he lay there within the high velvet curtains. Ever 
at the back of his mind there was Mercymight. If he 
failed, his death would settle the matter. But if he won ? 
. . . He could not fit her into any imaginable future. But 
he needed her—he needed her sorely. . . . 

To and fro his desires and resolves tossed him, and the 
division between the two elemental impulses in his nature 
well-nigh maddened him. No more would he be the poor 
weakling he had thought himself to be—finding his kingdom 
in the spirit, and letting the glittering prizes of the world 
go. That blow by the river had revealed to him the 
position of the subservient among the sons of men, who 
took life at its face value, and accepted arrogance and 
ruthlessness and self-interest as the inevitable accompani- 
ments of the part of a man in it. . . . He would be his 
father’s son, or he would die. The Blood Royal called to 
him. He would lead and rule; and he thought with 
exultation of those who believed in him and would follow 
him to the end... . . 

But, Mercymight? She would look to him to be 
honourable and knightly, and lo, at the outset there rose 
up a shameful thing, a false and deadly invitation, to obey 
the which were to un-king him in his own esteem, and in 
hers; all the more dishonouring as having a horrible 
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appeal to his own lower nature. He had it in him to 
sink, easily, once the first struggle were over. . . 

He arose and leaned out of the window. It was just 
dawn, and an exquisite fragrance came from the garden 
beneath. Here and there a bird gave a few notes in the 
uncertain light. A soft wind from the west stirred the 
foliage at intervals. It was the wind of peace, he thought ; 
peace by way of rising master of the old defeats of his 
immaturity, weakness, and indecision. To master his 
destiny in the stead of being the sport of it. The fettered 
Wyvern should soar... . 

He dressed himself and hesitated. Stars still showed 
in the sky. He swung himself out of the window, and 
dropped lightly upon the turf some ten or twelve feet below, 
and struck out towards the path. He could just see daisies 
beneath his feet, and knew by the feel of the grass that 
dew lay heavily upon it. He followed the path among the 
flowering shrubs and hanging lilac, shadowy above him, 
and filling the air with sweetness. He came to an old 
sundial, and leaned upon it, thinking, thinking... . 

And as the sun rose upon the garden, she came to him 
there—the Lady in her rich beauty, in her glittering robe 
with the great gem upon her breast. Had she chosen the 
moment as something symbolic; as a sort of parable of 
environment that should maybe just suffice to tilt the 
balance of his judgment, if it wavered undecidedly ? 

Down the path she came among the roses, her hands 
clasped behind her, a cap of dove-coloured velvet sewn 
with pearls, curving round to her ears; her red-brown 
hair swept back and falling upon her white neck; her 
wonderful eyes challenging, triumphing. And he looked 
at her, mazed and dubious, awaiting a sign from Heaven. © 

She bent half jauntily, as though familiarity should 
dispense with routine, yet waited for him to speak. 

“Your Ladyship is abroad betimes,”’ he began lamely. 

““T saw your Highness from the window,” she answered 
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simply ; ‘‘ and I well knew that there was somewhat that 
should be said betwixt us.”” She looked away and coloured. 

Edward groaned within himself. True enough, but 
what was it? He looked at her, and, wondering if she 
knew of the cynicism of Sir Robert’s suggestion, failed to 
read her. 

“IT have heard of thee, Lady, as one courageous as 
beautiful ; one as careless of laws and discipline as eager 
for the great things of life. I little thought that Destiny 
should turn thy feet across my path.” 

“Why, sir, I am as God made me; born under the 
blue skies of the south—the niece of a great cardinal—the 
plaything of courts—the familiar of kings and princes— 
the holder of many secrets. . . . Dost think I am beauti- 
ful? ’’ She lowered her long lashes, and looked at him 
through them. 

“Yea, Lady, thou art so; and an ambitious man might 
well rejoice to have thy wit and thy beauty and thy worth 
to aid him. It is no small matter to hazard thine all for 
a cause that hath the scales loaded against it.” 

She began to feel power over him. “ Sire,” she said, ' 
with a directness that dismayed him, ‘I can lift thee to 
thy throne: I know it. Nay, wherefore this parley ? 
Great souls as thine and mine have little use for the petty 
coinage and small dissimulations of courts.”’ 

She drew nearer, so that he sensed an Oriental fragrance 
about her. 

“Did not God make me for a queen?” Her hands 
came to her breast, and her head drooped. 

With swift realization Edward knew that Sir Robert 
had dealt crookedly. He had played upon her ambition 
to gain her help. What if she knew his plan that, having 
gained their end, she should be discarded? A strong 
impulse swept him to save her from that. Either success 
or failure meant her destruction. He at least would be 
no party to it. 
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And then a scent of gillyflowers came to him, and a 
suggestion of pure resolve. . . . His mother had gilly- 
flowers about her. . . . There were some in the old wall 
at Boreham. 

He looked at the beautiful creature, and, strangely, the 
figure of Mercymight, as he saw her years ago, stood 
beside them in his fancy. He sighed. 

Sudden grace and power rose within him. 

“‘ Lady,”’ he said, “‘ thou dost me great honour. What 
thou dost offer there are few men in this world that might 
not be exalted withal. . . . And yet, as I think, this path 
that my foot is set on I must travel alone.’’ He looked 
away to avoid seeing her shame. He was conscious of 
having thrown away a terrible pleasure, and yet of a 
relief. 

The Lady slowly raised her face. It was white, and her 
eyes blazed. Her bosom rose and fell sea yet she 
spoke softly. 

“Your Highness disdains my help...and me? 
Yet am I not such an one as can be lightly refused. . . .” 

“ Lady,” cried the wretched man, “‘ believe me, not for 
mine own honour alone do I say I must not do this thing. 
.. . Thine own——” 

_ She laughed hardly, as though she hated him. 

“Tt is not fitting that a king should excuse himself,” 
she said. ‘‘ Well, ’tis over and done.... ’Tis a new 
thing for me, this.’ 

She stood as though scarce believing her senses, the 
tears of wild passion and wounded vanity gathering thickly 
inher eyes. She lifted her spreading skirts from the ground, 
and said quietly : 

““T will take leave of your Highness.” : 
She curtsied and went, and he watched her go. Once, 
before she was out of sight, round the glory of the roses, 
she turned ; and though he could not see her face plainly, 

he felt a vague fear. 
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He brooded, feeling the old home-sickness. He would 
see his old familiar surroundings, must hear Dick and 
Mercymight, even though And Parson Miller would 
advise him, though of this last matter none must know. 

He found an early-risen serving-man, and bade him 
saddle his horse. And so he rode forth, quietly, under the 
blue skies, eastward along the old road, and came to Little 
Baddow ere noon. 

He looked into the church, intending to gain quiet of 
mind, if possible, by prayer. Parson Miller met him, a 
grey shadow within the porch. He lifted his hands in a 
despairing gesture. 

“What is’t, sir? Aught of Mercymight ? ”’ 

“ She is with God.’’ 

“Dead?” Edward’s voice rose shrilly. 

“Nay ; He knows. Gone, as she went before.” 

“Dick 2" 

“Gone, too; away to his folk, northward. ...” The 
priest fumbled shakily in his cassock, and produced Mercy- 
might’s letter. Sitting before the side altar, near the 
wooden effigies, they read it, and Edward felt tears ready 
to fall. He seemed bereaved of those most near to him, 
and a sense of abandonment filled him. 

‘* She will come back, sir ? ”’ 

“God knows ; to find me dead, and thou, peradventure 
a king, or- He did not finish. 

“ And wilt thou try for thy kingdom, Edward?” he 
said, after a while. 

“Vea, and I will have it, or die. I have many who 
trust me, and will follow.’ He rose, and looked proudly 
about him. But the patient figure on the crucifix was the 
- thing that drew his eyes. 

They talked long and earnestly, forgetful of time. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
PUPPETS. 


DWARD mounted without the church, and turned 
to say farewell to Parson Miller, who accompanied 
him. A voice from his horse’s head recalled him. 

“Thy sword, master, and other arms, if thou hast any 
such.” 

A man in a steel cap and leathern jerkin, with a long 
sword pointed straight at his breast, stood there, a hand 
on his bridle. Another man with drawn sword came quietly 
from the hedge. As Edward glanced round, two men with 
harquebuses walked quickly from the shelter of the Hall. 

“ Pickpurses,’’ quoth he. 

“Nay, master; arrest, in the Queen’s name. ’Twere 
best not resist. We are to take thee, dead or quick.” 

“On what charge, sirrah ? ” 

“ High treason, master. Come; sword and dagger.” 

Edward laughed harshly. ‘‘ Quick work, by God,” he 
said. 

The old priest stood in speechless grief. The prisoner’s 
feet were bound beneath the horse, and his elbows were 
pinioned. One man led the horse, and another walked 
with drawn sword beside. The two harquebusiers marched 
in the rear. The procession moved on. As they topped 
the hill, a hooded rider on a white palfrey seemed to wait 
expectantly. When they appeared, this rider turned and ~ 
galloped towards Chelmsford. 

The little company took the road for Colchester in 
silence, 
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Sir Robert Rochester, having heard that Edward had 
risen early and ridden out, seemed disquieted. He sat 
down, however, and wrote letters to numerous folk to 
summon them to the affair in hand. He worked down a 
long list, and mended his pen frequently, at times staring 
at the fire. The day wore on, and the colours from the 
stained-glass window moved across the broad beams of 
the floor. 

There was a quick step outside. He covered his papers 
and listened. A quiet, insistent knock sounded. 

He went across and lifted the bolt. With a lithe move- 
ment, the Lady entered, and one look at her face stopped 
his heart. From beneath her hood white terror and despair 
looked. Her mouth was twisted and worked speechlessly. 

He took her by the shoulders without ceremony, and 
thrust her within. Then he bolted the door. 

“* Speak,”’ he said. 

*“ All’s lost,’’ she whispered, gesticulating with her 
hands. ‘“‘ He is taken.” 

Sir Robert’s face fell in, and sweat gathered on it. 

“ How know’st thou ? ” 

“T—I saw him . . . betwixt four men . . . pinioned.”’ 

The man’s eyes turned this way and that, like those of 
a hunted animal. Then he seized his papers and thrust 
them into the fire. He flung from one part of the room to 
another, collecting from different places of concealment 
letters for burning. They roared up the chimney. He 
made inarticulate moans and sounds as he worked. 

“ Betrayed. ... Each to his own place... . Tell 
the others. .. . Go!” 

She caught her hood together at the throat, and un- 
bolted the door. There she turned, and saw Sir Robert 
looking at her wildly. His face grew wolfish, and his lips 
snarled. He pointed at her. 

“‘ Betrayed—by thee. Oh, thou devil.” 

He caught his poniard from his waist, and flung it at 
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her. It stuck in the wainscot, quivering. She opened 
the door and fled. 
Within an hour the house seemed deserted. 


The day waned, and the little company, with their 
prisoner, halted near Marks Tey to rest. Edward sat, 
bound, upon the earth against an inn-wall. A man 
watched him, and he looked resignedly at a gipsy-girl 
with a tambour, dancing with unusual grace before the 
door. He recalled his own exploits, and, with a professional 
eye, admired the way in which she collected money, and 
eluded those that sought a closer acquaintance with her. 
It seemed to him at last that she looked at him more than 
casually, and that she drew nearer to him. 

He was heart-sick enough, and would gladly have done 
with the world. He shut his eyes, and entered into a state 
of half-dream. 

Something struck him hard upon the cheek. It was a 
small coin. Looking up, he saw the gipsy stamping her 
foot in the dance, with her arm extended. Her hair fell 
over her face, but he caught the gleam of her eyes fixed 
upon him. The gesture was meant for him, and he 
followed the direction of her hand, which pointed to a 
white horse grazing by the roadside. 

His mind began to work. He looked at his guard, and 
the man was gazing at the inn-door. 

“For the love of Christ, man, get me to drink,” said 
Edward ; ‘‘ see, here is money. .. . Ale and bread... . 
I am like to die of this journey.” 
~ “ Tl] not leave thee, master, be certain of that. ’Twould 
be a poor tale to sate thirst and lose head, shouldst thou 
*scape.””’ 

“Then send that wench for liquor for the both of us. 
. . . Hola, come hither, thou doxy—and fetch us a 
stoup.”’ 

The girl sped up, and the guard had it not within him 
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to gainsay. She picked up the coin and departed, shortly 
to reappear with a great jack which she handed to the man. 

He took it and buried his nose in it. With a sudden 
and violent blow, struck with all her might, she smote 
the jack into the man’s face. He spluttered, bent, and 
groaned as she stabbed him in the back. 

Without waiting for his fall, she stooped and cut the 
bonds of the prisoner. She pulled him to his feet and 
dragged him to the horse. Stiff as he was, Edward ran 
as he had not run since he was pursued by the wizard 
in the days of his boyhood. He bestrode the horse, and 
pulled the girl on to the crupper. Together they thrashed 
the beast, and he careered off down a by-road. A buzz 
from the inn sounded behind them, but they heeded not. 
On they galloped into the thickening darkness, the girl’s 
arms about Edward’s neck, and the love of life growing 
within him. 

At length they stopped. She had pulled the bridle. 
The night was all about them, and there was not a breath 
of wind in the perfect stillness. Innumerable stars shone 
overhead. 

‘*T will let thee no more, Edward,’ she said, as she 
slipped to the ground. “See, yonder the north star... . 
Seek safety, and fare well. . . . And oh, forgive me for 
that I did betray thee.” 

She turned to him in the starlight, and her long hair 
fell back. It was the Lady whom he had denied in the 
garden at Ingatestone. 

He had suspected that it was she who had betrayed 
him: he had thought it was she who waited for sight of 
him after his apprehension. Beyond all his understanding 
it was why she had loved and hated, betrayed and rescued 
him. Yet it came to him what to do, 

He bent his face to hers. 

“ God give thee good, Lady, for thy help; and forgive 
thee as I do,” he said, and kissed her. 

16 
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A wave of emotion lifted him as their lips met. He 
gave a little cry, as one astonished at what had slept and 
now awoke within him. Her eyes shone with triumph 
fora moment... . 

“Go...Go...’ she cried brokenly to him, and, 
turning, fled into dense trees where he might not follow ~ 
her. 


He rode the greater part of the night towards the north- 
east, following the direction of the main road, but avoiding 
it. With dawn, he rose from a bed of bracken, stiff and 
perplexed. At the horse’s crupper he found a little 
bundle of old raiment; these he donned, and hid his own 
clothes. He smirched his face and made himself appear 
like a gipsy. At Colchester market he sold the white 
horse, and tramped on toward Harwich. 

As he reached the port he sickened and grew light- 
headed. A string of children followed his wayward steps, 
and he sat and babbled to them of how he was king, and 
they were his courtiers; begging them not to go into 
faeryland from him, for he loved them, and could not 
seek for them in the pond. ... They were delighted 
with him, and teased him greatly. 

After a while his attention wandered from them, and 
turned inward upon his own personality ; and the idea 
possessed him that he was the sport of an irresponsible 
Fate that dealt with him and others as the master of a 
puppet-show dealt with his puppets. He sat long hours, 
gesticulating with his fingers, as one manipulating strings. 

He was found insensible by the watch one night, and 
taken to the Spital. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
DICK RETURNS 


HILE Edward lay long months in Harwich Spital 
recovering health and mental stability, Dick 
Bristowe, there seems no doubt, went soldiering. It is 
puzzling, at first sight, to account for this apparent 
desertion of his friend at the crisis of his fate; but his 
character was essentially impulsive, and prone to lead 
him to sudden action. In strong contrast to Edward, it 
was the surface of experience, with its infinite variety of 
colour and offered adventure, that affected him most. 
He was a man of that age. Desperately hurt by the loss 
of Mercymight, the more so because it was beyond his 
understanding ; and not without some pangs of jealousy 
as regards his friend, unconsciously he had turned from 
the prospect of subtilty and conspiracy, supposing that 
Edward was determined to go forward, of which he was 
quite uncertain when he left Little Baddow. 

His desire to escape from his sorrow led to a longing 
for the hazard of war, and this he found. It is not within 
the purpose of this chronicle to recount in detail all that 
befell him. Yet his story, and the still more marvellous 
story of Mercymight Springham, are of necessity tangled 
herein, and the thread must be taken up here. Suffice 
it to say that at length the old home-sickness was so 
strong upon him, that, occasion serving, he made his 
way homeward, harder, more experienced, and more sad, 
yet not without hope. 

He made his way to Rifehams, and found it empty 
and deserted, save for two or three servants. His kins- 


- folk were away at another house of theirs, in the Midlands. 
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The sun was setting as he walked his horse up the 
slope, half afraid to ask for his old friend of the boy who 
came to the Parsonage door. A strange priest came out, 
and his heart sank. Parson Miller, however, was not 
dead. Old age had necessitated his retiring from his 
work. Parson Steare informed his questioner that the 
_ late vicar dwelled at the cottage at Twitty Fee, hard by 
the place where the old house stood. 

Dick remounted his horse, and rose slowly up the hill. 
He passed the crest, and pursued the way toward Wood- 
ham Walter. A little way along, he turned southward 
down the old track toward Twitty Fee, thinking the path 
well-nigh lost, so grown-over was it from long disuse. 
It dipped, and passed through a running stream, to rise 
steeply by the edge of the thick wood. The loneliness 
and melancholy beauty of the place came over him as he 
looked at the trees, fallen in wild confusion from age or 
tempest, and lying there to rot where they fell, with the 
moss and ivy and bracken contending for the possession 
of them. The path he followed was lost in places; 
brambles grew across his way, and branches of hazel and 
hawthorn fell low. 

At length he reached the gap in the hedgerow, whence 
in the old days he could see the manor-house across the 
valley. Not a sign of it remained. The plateau crowned 
the head of the valley; the pathway still led up from 
the stream, where the tree leaned across the place he 
remembered so well, as the scene of his meeting with 
Mercymight. But, save for a few thatched barns, near 
the site of the house, and a little cottage hard by, Twitty 
Fee was no more. 

It was the end of August, and the heat became op- 
pressive. The sun had gone... . He felt a sense of 
fear and distaste, as he looked away at the woods to the 
eastward, and remembered. 

He rode down the slope over the spongy turf; and 
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upwards, over the stream, to the cottage. There was 
a slight cracking noise within, as he stood a moment ; 
then he knocked and waited. A voice he knew bade him 
enter. 

A figure, bent and white-haired, was crouching by the 
hearth, breaking sticks. Parson Miller turned his head 
slowly, and gazed doubtfully at him. Dick felt a heavy 
disappointment. He had hoped against hope that perhaps 
Mercymight had returned. A glance round the little room 
told him she was not there. 

He moved forward, and touched his old friend’s hand. 

“ Dick Bristowe,”’ he said. 


The fire soon burned gaily as the result of their efforts. 
The old priest told of the arrest of Edward ; of a rumour 
of escape, but of no certainty; of the flight of several 
folk supposed to be implicated. Edward was gone from 
knowledge, and no news had come. 

Dick was excited, and talked of finding out the truth. 
He would ride to Colchester. The priest shook his head. 
Much as he longed to hear, for the present it would be 
useless and involve danger. None knew how much was 
known to the authorities, or who had been denounced. 
He himself might be arrested, he said, at any time. Yet 
he was not over-anxious, for he had lived his life. He 


mused over Edward’s strange story. . . . If perchance he 
had escaped, his cause was hopeless now. 
“‘ T never speak of him to others,’’ he said. ‘‘ Sir Robert 


is fled; and Johnson, though living yonder still, is no 
friend of mine. Folk talk of him, and I marvel he is 
not prisoned; for his name for conjuration and sorcery 
groweth of late.” 

Dick looked round uneasily, for the subject repelled 
him. The memory of the masque was still vivid; although, 
like the parson, he had endured the man’s company when 
Edward was recalled, for his friend’s sake. 
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“T live alone, Dick, though one cometh daily from 
Runsell to see after me. I have a small provision from 
Master Spendlove, sufficient for my needs.” ... He 
rambled on, but Dick only half listened. Presently he 
became aware of it, and after hesitation, answered the 
unspoken thought. 

“No knock cometh ever on that door, but I think it 
may be she,” he said. ‘I know in my heart that the tale 
is not ended, and I believe that she will come back. .. . 
’Tis here she will come—where else? .. . I cannot get 
so far as the church now ; but I say mine Office daily here, 
and never once but I remember her before God; and thee 
too, Dick, and Edward.” 

‘““Suppose that Mercymight came back,’ Dick said 
abruptly, “‘ how old would she be, sir ? ”’ 

“Nay, Dick, there we are in deep waters, beyond my 
poor wits to fathom. When she came back before, she 
was of the same age as.on the day that she went, and that 
was twelve. ... She went away again when she was 
twenty, or thereabouts; and I do believe that ’’—and 
his old voice shook with a deep intensity—‘“‘I do believe 
that, came she back now, or in ten years’ time, still would 
she be a maid of twenty ; for it seemeth that Time hath 
no share in the world where she is. . . . Is not this rank 
moonshine and craziness, Dick ? What can it mean, and 
wherefore hath she this gift, this curse, this—whatever it 
be. We know life, and death, and sleep, and the passing 
of Time, and the immortality of God, His angels, and 
saints... . This maid... it is not good, Dick. Some- 
what hath come awry in the scheme of the Eternal. . 

I fear, Dick. . . . I fear for her soul, her immortal soul, 
born in human body into this our world, to wrest from it 
the divine life, as a seed taketh to itself warmth and 
~ moisture and humour, and thereby builds a lovely and 
fragrant thing. As the Apostle Paul saith, ‘It is sown a 
natural body ’—into the world, that is—‘it is raised a 
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spiritual body,’ through strife, and Christian life and 
death, and the grace of the Sacraments.” 

His voice trailed off into silence. The old man’s face 
was between his hands, and he stared at nothing. Outside 
the house was the hush of a hot night. 

Dick rose, his head nearly touching the low beam 
overhead. 

“Faery or maiden, I do love her,’’ he said simply ; 
“and I will wait for her, and will wed her, if she but 
take me.” 

He heard his horse scraping the ground impatiently 
without, and went forth to stable him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE POND 


HE old priest easily persuaded Dick Bristowe to 
stay with him at Twitty Fee, without making 
further plans. Truth to tell, the soldier had need of 
quietude. Mentally and physically, he had been to war ; 
and the prospect of a surcease from duty and danger was 
pleasant to him. His old friend, too, was glad of his 
company ; for the two had a harmony of spirit, and either 
one of them discerned when to talk, or when to be silent, 
and what subject was distasteful. The past lived again, 
rising quietly between them as they spoke together, or 
pursued daily duties sufficient for their simple needs ; 
while without, autumn gave place to winter, and longer 
time was spent indoors ; the past came back, and it was a 
past mellowed by distance. There was, too, the possibility 
of an event occurring that should change life for them both. 
If Mercymight should strangely reappear . . 

The younger man made constant pilgrimage to a spot 
sacred to him—a little, lonely pond, the sight of which 
always thrilled him, and woke a pain in his heart. Gipsy 
Corner lay by the track which led to the church and the 
hall. He went seldom to Rifehams, not willing to live 
alone in the big house, which indeed was soon to change 
owners. Not a week passed, however, but he would make 
his way through the gap in the hedge, and push through 
the sloe-bushes to the pond’s margin ; and there, resting 
on a willow overhanging the water, he would think on the 
mystery of life and the strangeness of what had happened, 
getting no further in his perplexities. : 

The year turned with a spell of hard frost, succeeded by 
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a generous warmth of early spring. He had gone one day, 
according to his wont, to the pond, and when within view 
of it, stopped suddenly, for a rough shelter had been set 
up among the trees. 

His heart throbbed violently. Wasit possible? ... 

A man emerged from the hovel, and looked at him in a 
hostile way. He was clad in leather buskins, and tattered 
jerkin, and had a cloak of sheepskin over his shoulders. In 
his hand was a short holly-staff, and he looked as though 
he was prepared to use it. His black hair, streaked thickly 
with grey, fell about his brown face. A grizzled beard 
half covered a red mouth with white teeth, and his arms 
were bare and sinewy. A small fire flared near by. 

“°Tis not oft I have visitors, master; but give ye 
good-day,”’ he said. 

““* Visitors,’ sayst thou? Hast made anew home, then? ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Forty years and over 
have I come hither at whiles,’’ he said—‘‘ I and my people.” 

A light broke on Dick. He had heard of this man from 
Edward. 

“ John a Lee! ”’ he cried. 

“Ay, John a Lee,’’ answered the man, looking curiously 
at him; “though how thou know’st me is beyond my 
Wit. 2 cArta justice 2’ 

“Nay, man; but Edward Mantell is my friend, and he 
told me of thee.”’ 

‘Did he even so—and how much, I wonder ? ” 

“‘T know that thou didst carry him away ; perchance for 
his own good, and perchance for something of thine own.” 

“‘ Ay; the plan miscarried.” He looked narrowly at Dick. 

‘“ He hath not come into his inheritance,”’ he said. 

‘“‘Nor will he,” answered Dick. ‘‘Liker to find the 
gallows, if he yet live, an he strive for it. How sayst thou, 
John a Lee?” 

“Come and rest, Master Bristowe, for I know thee now, 


and have a tell,” 
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They sat down by the fire, and talked of Edward in low 
voices, though it was unlikely enough that any one should 
overhear in so lonely a spot. John a Lee had heard he 
was prisoned, but knew not if it were true. 

Presently the gipsy dipped his drinking-vessel uncon- 
cernedly in the pond. To Dick it seemed something of a 
sacrilege. 

“ A strange pond,” he said meaningly. 

John a Lee paused, stretching down to the water. He 
straightened. himself slowly. 

“ Truly,” he said; “ but my people are not unused to 
what many folk deem strange. We have secrets, whereof 
many of you know naught, that we learn from the stars, 


and the winds, and the pale waters. . . . We see the souls 
of folk by lookin’ at their faces, and ken somewhat of their 
fortunes. . . . Our lore is old, master—old as Egypt from 
whence it came. . . . Why dost seek this place, Master 
Bristowe ? Is it to learn aught from They that dwell 
there? . . . Nay, thou know’st somewhat, but how 
much ? ”’ 


“ Tell me of the pond, John a Lee. We may trust one 
another.” 

The gipsy was silent a while. 

““T know little,” he said at length. ‘’Tis not my part 
to seek these things. . . . Yet I do know this place is— 
not like other places. At times, sleeping here, I have 
woke a’nights to hear sweet music; and never might I 
learn the tune. . . . I have seen strange lights, and Folk 
moving ; yet never dare I go close enough to learn more. 
. . . They go swiftly through the water, I do believe, and 
hover above the top thereof in a fiery mist. . . . Wouldst 
learn aught of art-magic, master? I cannot teach thee.”’ 

Dick pondered and stared at the pond. 

“Nicholas Johnson,” he said at length. ‘‘ Doth he 
know of these things ? ”’ 

“Nay,” said John a Lee, with vehemence; “he hath 
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to do with black magic. So far, these Folk, as I deem, 
have not come within his power. There are those whom 
he doth command. They belong to the woods. These 
are innocent and pure; as I have been taught ; and they 
are free from him. . . . I think that he serveth the devil, 
and that do not I.” - 

“Hast ever known of mortal companying with the 
Folk ? ” asked Dick. 

“Word hath come down to our people, through long 
years, of such a happening,”’ said John a Lee, after a while. 
“ But the ways of men and women are apart from the ways 
of the Folk.” He waited, and looked questioningly. 

“J trust thee,” said Dick, walking about agitatedly. 
“ Swear thou wilt not let a soul know what I speak.” 

The gipsy touched his knife, and spread his hand over 
the flame. 

“IT swear by the iron and the fire!” he said. 

And Dick told him why he so often came to the pond ; 
and John a Lee’s eyes widened, while his rough face showed 
full of sympathy. 

“It may be that she will come back; and it may be 
that thou wilt know of it ere I do. If aught should 
happen,” so Dick finished, ‘‘ thou wilt make me ’ware of 
it—or the priest—Parson Miller at Twitty Fee, I mean ; 
not Parson Steare.”’ 

“‘ That will I, Master Bristowe, with good will. ’Tis as 
strange a matter as even I have heard tell on. Yet count 
not too much on me. I am a wanderer, and some call 
me ‘ rogue,’ ’’ he said whimsically. 

And Dick went homeward, lightened in heart from 
having spoken of what filled it. 


Edward Mantell, away in Harwich, dreamed that he 
wandered in a wood, and realized suddenly it was Parson’s 
Wood, where he had so often strayed in his boyhood. He 
turned rapidly to seek Gipsy Corner, but after long search, 
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he could not find it. Then he discovered he was talking 
with a company of people, who did reverence to him, and 
called him “‘ Majesty,’’ but ever his mind was set on finding 
the pond. Then he was dancing outside an inn, and 
John a Lee was piping and beating a tambour. He could 
see the tangled hair, the gleaming eyes, and the shaggy 
coat. Still he thought on the quest, and after long search, 
the pond lay before him, with all the stars in the world 
glimmering upon its surface. Yet Dick was there, in a 
boat, with a drawn sword, and that troubled him. He 
entered the boat, it moved, and the pond widened and 
spread. He was being carried, as it seemed, endless 
leagues. He bent his face, and looked over the thwarts of 
the boat ; and he knew now what it was that he sought... . 
From infinite depths, the face of Mercymight rose to his— 
her unforgettable face, with the great brown eyes, the 
tangled dark hair, the sweet mouth. . . . Then strangely 
he found that he was not himself, but he was Dick, leaning 
over, sword in hand. ... In his dream, he knew that 
he was dreaming; that he had never really set off from 
the shore of the pond, but still looked at its dark face, full 
of stars. He thought he turned and found John a Lee’s 
hovel, but it was empty. 


Parson Miller, walking slowly, and leaning on Dick’s 
arm this spring morning, was also recounting a dream. 
They had discussed the project of the purchase of Holy 
Bread Farm; for Dick needed activity and lacked not 
money. : 

“Hast ever known the same dream to recur oft-timed 
a’nights ? On a sudden, one slips into a world that one 
knows. . . . My dream is of a fabulous beast, a Wyvern, 
swinging round in answer to the wind. Thou know’st 
the beast, on the Leicester coat, that surmounts a rose— 
a winged serpent. And in some manner, it hath to do 
with Edward. Last night I dreamed thereof again. It 
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gleamed there in the sunlight, and I felt the wind veer, 
and slowly the Wyvern veered with it. From the west 
it blew now; and the beast, that, methinks, typifies man, 
or a man—with a body that cleaveth to earth, yet with 
wings that would lift it to heaven—the beast stared with 
shining eyes into the west, whence the wind came, and 
where the sunset burned in a world of peace. . . . Yet it 
might not rise, for it was fastened—transfixed by a spire— 
and yet again, above the prisoned beast is a cross, that 
doth not move in the wind.” 

He rambled on, more or less to himself, as was his wont ; 
and Dick’s thoughts were elsewhere. 

A man crossed their path. 

“Thomas Glascocke, art thou, too, weary of soldiering ? 
Wilt beat spears into pruning-hooks, and swords into 
plowshares ? ” 

“ Meaning, master? ’’ The red-faced man took off his 
hat, and avoided the eye of the priest. He was a simple 
man, and had not progressed spiritually since religious 
discipline was relaxed. _ 

“Meaning that I am thinking to farm Holy Bread’s, 
and will want men to help—horsemen and labourers. 
Shalt get married, Thomas, and sit under thine own vine 
and fig tree, and tell thy children of what thou didst in the 
Low Countries, and in France.”’ 

““A will serve thee, Master Richard, but A will not 
marry.” 

“ Well, well, have it thine own way, man; and let the 
tap-room be thine home, and a butt of ale thy bride. 
Whose is that fat hare in thine hand ? ” 

‘‘ A brought it low with my harquebuse, master. Potter. 
did see her fourscore yards away, if an ell; and wagered 
me that I would miss. So A gat my wager and my hare, 
through knowing how to shoot.”’ 

Dick ran on to overtake the parson, who had gone on 
reading out of his book, and Glascocke departed, grinning. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE WAX EFFIGY 


OW for all that John a Lee had said concerning 
his distrust and dread of Nicholas Johnson, yet 
had he had of late certain dealings with him. The gipsy 
had a good-humoured streak in him that made him ill at 
ease when he was at enmity with any. And for years he 
had lived with a sense of disquiet, knowing that his crossing 
of Johnson’s plan rendered the man his enemy ; a man, 
too, not to be made light of, whose power was an unknown 
quantity. He was glad, therefore, of an excuse to heal 
the quarrel; and chance had thrown the means in his 
way. 

A certain man named Randell had been taken before 
the justices at Colchester, for conjuration. John a. Lee 
had seen him, led by two men-at-arms through Saint — 
Botolph’s gate, the while he himself reclined beneath a 
vine that hung close by, selling staves he had cut. 

The prisoner was in company with a boy, led, snivelling, 
by the scruff of the neck, who was supposed to be his 
assistant. And behind the procession followed the boy’s 
mother in shrill despair. As they passed the vine, that 
sprawled over a wall from an enclosed vineyard, one of the 
guards, moved by the woman’s persistence, turned and 
struck her, sending her reeling and fainting across John 
a Lee. 

‘““What’s to do, dame ? ” he said cheerily. 

“°Tis the gallows and stake for the boy!” she wailed. 
She strove to follow, but her feet failed her. _ 

“What hath the lad done ?. Murder ? ” 
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The woman looked round : the crowd had followed the 
prisoners. 

“ Worse,” she whispered. ‘‘ Conjuration ! ” 

The tale came out. Randell had lodged with the widow, 
whose name was Leaver. He had studied the black art, 
and had secretly got the boy to help him. The books 
were all at their house. They would be seized, and her 
boy would be burnt or hung. 

“The books must be hid,” quoth John a Lee. ‘“‘ Show 
me thy house.”’ 

He picked her up; and under her direction, came to a 
little dwelling leaning against the town wall, along the 
filthy lane that led to the priory of Saint Botolph. 

“There,” said she, as they entered. 

A mass of books, instruments, charts of horoscopes, a 
crystal, a skull, and many phials littered the room. John 
a Lee gathered the lot swiftly into a sack. 

‘Take and burn them, for God His sake! ”’ said the 
widow. 

“°Twere a pity,” said John a Lee; and went off with 
them, hiding them in the monks’ orchard by the stream. 
On the way thither, he met the watch coming to search the 
house. He asked them innocently to buy staves of him, 
but they cursed him and hurried on, leaving him grinning 
to himself. 

Later on he had sought the widow, whom he found with 
her boy, bedewing the room with holy water. She wept 
with gratitude; and he bade the scared child have no more 
to do with amulets nor gaze into crystals. 

He had gone by boat to Maldon; and, trudging to 
Woodham Mortimer with his burden, had boldly entered 
Johnson’s house. 

The magician had glared balefully at him; but the 
contents of the sack had changed his mood. He had 
forgiven John.a Lee his former delinquency, and had 
bestowed upon him a rose-noble. Thus the two were 
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reconciled after a sort ; and the gipsy would be employed 
to collect certain herbs, whereof Johnson had need, in 
distant parts of the county. 

Now on a fine spring night, John a Lee took a bende of 
herbs under his arm, and started for Woodham Mortimer. 
The new moon had set as he gained the great oak, and he 
trod warily in the mirk. He also trod quietly ; a habit 
he had derived from his race. So it came about that, 
on seeing a dull light proceeding from a shrouded window, 
he paused and made for it without noise, obeying a certain 
instinct that almost unconsciously led him to place himself 
advantageously to all with whom he had to deal. 

Arrived at the window, he found it curtained closely, 
which vexed him. He was about to hammer at the door, 
when he observed that a corner of the glazing was broken 
near the lead. A draught blew at intervals through this 
aperture and lifted the curtain. He was thus enabled to 
take intermittent views of the interior of the room. 

His curiosity was aroused by the first glance. Nicholas 
was bending, with eyes close to some object resting on 
the table, upon which he was busily engaged. His body 
hid this thing from a direct view. Two candles stood at 
the man’s left hand ; and upon the wall, close to his right, 
were thrown most singular shadows. 

They were the shadows of two people of grotesquely 
disproportionate size, that danced and wavered with the 
movement of the flame. It was the shadow of the smaller 
person that fixed John a Lee’s eyes and made them wide 
and round. Johnson’s own shadow was unmistakable : 
a round bald head with the neck fringe, projecting brows, 
and beaked nose; but this second one was sufficiently 
puzzling. 

It was that of a little lady, whose whole person was flung 
upon the wall in dark outline. There was the little head, 
with the hair piled up, and some head-dress upon it; the 
slender neck, the swell of the bosom, the large sleeves 
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of the period, the long waist, the billowy farthingale. 
John a Lee felt the hair stir upon his head. The magician 
was not alone, and this must be a familiar spirit! Would 
not the pair of them sense, in some diabolical way, his 
presence ? What would his fate be, thus caught spying ? 
The blind shut out the scene, and he stood in the dark, 
sweating, and thinking quickly. 

He longed to know what was in progress. Were they 
conversing, these two abominable beings? He waited 
for the draught again, and caught another view. Johnson 
had shifted. He had apparently lifted the little lady 
from the table, and was holding her in one hand, clasping 
her about the legs. She was singularly rigid for a familiar 
spirit ; tiny enough, and not more than a foot high, and, 
it would seem, clad in brightly coloured raiment. The 
right hand of the sorcerer held a small wooden implement, 
and he was touching the little figure with quick movements, 
with his face bent close to it. 

John a Lee felt suddenly a weight of dread lifted from 
him. This little lady was no sentient being, but a model. 
He waited for a new glimpse of the scene, and it soon came. 
Johnson by now had turned half round, and held the figure 
close to the two candles for inspection. The gipsy recog- 
nized, beyond doubt, whom the figure was meant to be. 
The thin, peaked face ; the piled red hair ; the elaborately 
coloured and decked gown; and, above all, the crown that 
surmounted the head. The thing was a wax effigy of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth ! 

John a Lee knew now what was going on. He had 
heard many a time of this business. To make a figure in 
wax of one whom it was desired to injure, and to melt it 
before a slow fire, with certain incantations—this was to 
ensure the death of the original, probably accompanied 
with much torment. 

The gipsy carefully refrained from looking at the back 
of Johnson’s head. Well he knew that the immediate 
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result would be to cause that head to be turned round, 
by some subtle influence of one intense mind acting upon 
another comparatively passive. It took him no long time 
to resolve to defer his visit. With as delicate care as 
ever he had exercised in his life, he slowly stepped back 
the way that he had come. When he reached the high- 
way, he turned and ran. He had had wild and unusual 
affairs in his life’s experience, but actual contact with 
black magic gave him a sense of horror with which he was, 
as yet, unfamiliar. 

He continued his jog-trot unfalteringly, till he came 
to his encampment. Unaccountably, he felt ill-disposed 
to rest there, though the little hovel seemed warm and 
weather-proof, and the ashes were not extinct. Finally, 
after scratching his head perplexedly beneath his hood, he 
took some food from his little store, and made his way 
through the wood to Holy Bread Farm. He knew this 
to be tenantless; for he had heard that Dick had deter- 
mined on renting it and turning farmer. An empty loft 
gave him shelter. He ate, and after long cogitation upon 
the meaning of what he had seen, he slept. 
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shut in by four walls ; and disturbed, moreover, by 

domestic rats in place of water-fowl and nocturnal 
out-of-door creatures. He soon reverted to his familiar 
mode of life at Gipsy Corner, and helped to clear out 
ancient rubbish from Holy Bread Farm ; as well as under- 
taking some carpentering and smithying. It had been 
arranged that Parson Miller should move thither, when 
Dick took up the tenancy. The change suited the old 
priest well, for he missed the sound of the church bells ; 
and the company of the younger man added greatly to 
his happiness ; though well he knew how to endure soli- 
tude, if it were necessary. 

He went to the service on Lady Day, kneeling quietly 
by the wall, while his successor officiated. Nothing 
seemed changed. The great painting of Saint Christopher 
still stared up at the Christ-child on his shoulder. The 
queer faces looked down from the corbels. A few children 
ran in and out, and fowls scratched among the mounds in 
the churchyard. Dick had not accompanied him, being 
busy with the matter of removing goods from Rifehams 
by means of a waggon and two horses, with Glascocke 
and Potter to help. 

The old man was in no haste to go to his new home. 
His few effects had already been taken thither, and he 
could not but feel a certain regret at leaving Twitty Fee. 
A man changes his ways of life not easily at that age. 

He strolled down to the river, and meeting the miller, 
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J OHN A LEE found it not easy to sleep under a roof, 
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broke his fast with him; recalling in his own mind that 
night of storm, long years past, when he had gone there 
to minister to the dying man, and all that happened 
thereafter. In the short afternoon he went slowly to his 
new home, and found Dick and his helpers grimed and 
weary, but with several rooms habitable. 

John a Lee departed with a bag of food, refusing the 
offer of a bed within doors, that Dick made him. He 
went first to the river and caught some eels, carrying them 
home to broil for supper. To none had he spoken a word 
as to the fashioning of the wax effigy of the Queen by 
Nicholas Johnson. He was, in fact, doubtful whether to 
do so or not. On the one hand, by revealing it, he might 
save the Queen’s life, and have Johnson hanged. On the 
other hand, supposing Johnson escaped, what vengeance 
would he wreak, perhaps from a distance; perhaps, even 
were he to die, from the other side of the grave! John 
a Lee shivered at the thought. The powers of the sorcerer 
were the more dreadful because the extent of them was 
unknown to him. During the daytime, occupation had 
kept him from the thought ; but now, seeking sleep, he 
lay turning from side to side, revolving the matter in his 
mind, without finding rest. At length, toward dawn, 
oblivion overtook him. 


An instinct told him that he was not alone. He woke 


: cautiously and, without sound, peered through an inter- 


stice in his hovel. 

It was scarce twilight, and not a bird had yet awakened. 
Away aloft, the treetops just whispered. Stars still 
showed, and on the grass near by he could see drops of 
dew gathered. His eyes turned to the water, and with 
difficulty he repressed a cry. 

From the grey, motionless surface of the midst of the 
pond, a girl’s head and white shoulders thrust out. Her 
face was turned upward, and her dank hair fell back. She 
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was looking at the stars, without movement, and the awful 
stillness about the scene seemed to him more terrible than 
aught else could be. He rubbed his eyes, with cold fear 
gripping him, and when he looked again, the apparition 
was gone. 

He lay there staring and waiting, while the light gathered, 
and the life of the woods awoke. The familiar rustling of 
the creatures was blessed and welcome to him. Not till 
the sun was up, and the whole place had resumed its usual 
aspect, did he rise and steal away with backward glances, 
long after the pond was out of sight. He sped across the 
field, through which the thin spears of wheat were showing, 
and sat down on the step of the farm. This, at least, he 
would not bear in his own heart. The world was too full 
already of mysteries and wild affairs for a man like himself. 
The lore of his race had brought him into no such close 
contact with the other world, however mysteriously he 
might talk to folk about it. He doubted not he had seen 
a witch or a spirit, and he resolved nevermore to use the 
little lodging that he had known so long. 

Dick came down, and flung the door open to let the sun 
in. At sight of the gipsy’s face, his whistling stopped. 
He gripped him by the shoulder, and thrust him into a 
room, shutting the door. 

“ What is’t, man, for Christ His sake ? ”’ 

Confronted with Dick, and his impassioned eagerness, 
John a Lee’s little self-possession left him. 

“The priest!” he babbled. ‘‘ I would speak with him!” 

Dick lowered upon him, as though he would wrest the 
truth from him by main force; but the man’s aspect 
daunted him. 

““Come,”’ he said. 

They creaked up the stairs and, without ceremony, 
strode into the room where Parson Miller was sleeping. 
He woke now, quietly, and raised himself in bed, looking 
anxiously at the two men, standing there at his side. 
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“Now,” said Dick, ‘‘ tell thy tale, in the name of God!” 

There was silence when he had finished. Both the 
younger men looked to the priest for guidance, as he sat 
there, with his lean, veined hands clasped lightly on the 
coverlet ; his dishevelled hair, long and white, over his 
eyes that burned with unwonted fire. He turned to the 
crucifix over his head, and was absorbed in thought. 

‘‘ Methinks she is returning ; and now, what were best 
to do?”’ he said at last. ‘‘ The Master, having called a 
child back from Paradise, to lessen human sorrow, as the 
Gospel saith, thought first of the damsel’s bodily needs. 
‘He commanded that something should be given her to 
eat’; so saith Scripture. . . . The maid will be helpless, 
and need shelter and raiment. Belike she will go to 
Twitty Fee, and find it void... . 

“Nay, Dick, I must see to this matter. Take John a 
Lee, and go below. Naught’s to do before this even, and 
we will take counsel.”’ 

He rose slowly, and they went without more speech, 
though with troubled and excited minds; and found hard 
work to do in the stables and barns, toiling till they ached 
for weariness. 

The priest clothed himself, pondering. He went at 
length to a shapeless bundle of gear that had been brought 
from his old home, and spread out the contents. They 
were the remains of clothes that had belonged to Mercy- 
might ; but time had wrought sad havoc. Tears fell from 
his eyes as he unfolded the relics. The mice and the 
mould had eaten and discoloured the few garments that 
had survived. He shook his head, and having broken his 
fast, went forth. 

The church, according to wont, was open and empty. 
He knew the trick of the lock in the great chest by the 
tower door, and soon he was bringing out the contents— 
old vestments, spared in the destruction of late years, as 
being without value ; linen, and a battered censer. At 
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length he found what he sought. Huddled away in a 
corner were a few garments, remaining over and above 
from the wardrobe of the mystery plays. He selected a 
tabard of intense blue, that formerly had been the coat of 
him who played Christ. This coat was in better condition 
than the rest. He bestowed it within his cassock. 

The short day closed, and the three men came to Gipsy 
Corner. The first business was to pack John a Lee’s few 
belongings into a hop-sack, and dispatch him with them 
to the farm. He departed gladly, and made himself an 
habitation in the barn-loft. 

Then, in the dusk, they came and looked with absorbed 
interest at the pond’s surface. It was ruffled here and 
there with little winds ; and the brambles and willows and 
ivy grew tangled down to the edge of the water; but it 
was as usual, grey and green, reflecting the sky and the 
early stars. 

Parson Miller took the blue tabard, and hung it upon 
the leaning willow, close to the water. They resolved to 
watch by turns, and both went to the roadway and sat 
down, talking quietly. 

A child passed on her way to the Hall, nodding to them 
and smiling, and perhaps wondering why they sat there. 
The priest went home soon, to sleep till midnight ; and 
Dick walked about as darkness closed, and the life of the 
night began. Naught he saw of what he waited for ; 
naught but the moving shadows, the swaying treetops, the 
dark wood, the twisted oak that stood above the pond. 

He was weary and disappointed when the priest relieved 
him. He went with few words ; and saw the other quietly 
sit down on the roadside, beneath the hawthorns. 

The watch was resumed, but Parson Miller was old, and 
so often had wakeful nights, with sleep coming as light 
grew, that with dawn drowsiness overcame him. His 
head sank on his breast, and he slept. 
| The sun was just up when the same child, who had gone 
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down to the Hall the evening before, came up the lane. 
She had a short stick in her hand, and was driving geese. 
She came within sight of Gipsy Corner ; and what she saw 
made her bare knees to knock together and loosen ; her 
mouth to open dumbly, and her eyes to start. She turned 
and fled, leaving her geese. Nor did she stop, till she had 
flung herself on the bosom of an indignant wench, who 
was pushing a cow into position to be milked. 

““God-a-mercy, Dority, what’s to do? Hast seen the 
devil?” 

“Nay,” the child panted, “‘ Our Lady!” 

“Art crazed. ... There, sit and cry, whiles I milk 
Blossom and then tell.” 

“T tell ’ee ’twas Our Lady! Yonder by Gipsy Corner. 
. . . There was She, with a lovely blue gownd on, and— 
oh, so beautiful, comin’ through the white-thorns. They 
was all white about her, and her was smilin’, but her didden 
see I. Her was lookin’ at old parson, who was sittin’ 
asleep there by her feet—and her feet was bare, and her 
legs ; and her lovely hair hanged loose ; and her laughed, 
and put her hand on old parson his head. An’ I saw he 
wake sudden like, and look round scared like; an’ then 
I got feared, and I left the geese and ran——”’ 

The child panted, and nodded her flushed face and 
towzled hair. 

The milkmaid stared stolidly, and punched the cow 
again. 


““*Tis all moonshine, I reckon,” she said... . ‘‘ And, 
look ye, say not a word to a soul. . . . I’ve seen things 
myself, and got no good by tellin’ of "em. . . . Wait there 


till I’ve finished off Blossom, an’ I’ll go with ye past the 
Corner, and help find the geese. ’Tis old parson’s affair, 
if anybody’s. But I reckon us’ll see naught.” 

She led the way later, with some trepidation, for all her 
bold words ; and the child hung to her skirts. She was 
right, however. There was nothing unearthly; but the 
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place, which the child pointed out as the scene of the 
miracle, certainly did look as though something had 
happened there; for the grass was flat, and the white- 
thorn, now in full blossom, seemed as though one had 
passed through it. 


CHAPTER AXA 
VITA NUOVA 


HE stood, a maiden of twenty, as men count time, the 
very incarnation of gaiety and careless happiness, 
in the panelled kitchen of Holy Bread Farm; while the 
morning sun filled the room with gold. To one and the 
other she turned, laughing and talking; to the priest in 
the settle, who watched her, with perplexity and some 
awe ; to Dick Bristowe, who worshipped her as the most 
exquisite and desirable thing the world held. 

Her blue tabard she had transformed, by a few clever 
touches, to a wonder of millinery. From somewhere or 
other, gaily coloured petticoats and stockings had appeared. 
Her rich hair was bound by cherry-coloured ribbons that 
matched her lips. Her wonderful wide brown eyes, with 
the great lashes, and the tiny arch of brow, were full of 


light. 
“ Ah, Sir William,” she cried, “‘ see how things miscarry 
when I am not at hand! .. . I will not love thee, if thou 


look old, nor mend thy cassock, nor wash thy shirt... . 
But yesterday, and all is changed. A new home, and 
looks of care, and a white head. How did ye do all this 
ina night?’ She put her hand to her brow. 

“Have I been ill? . . . Yet am I too happy even to. 
ask questions. . . . Where’s Edward ? ” 

The two men looked at one another. Mercymight had 
been but a few hours returned, and they had agreed upon 
no line of action, neither could they think of one. The 
thing was too puzzling. 

“Gone away,” said Dick—“‘ overseas, belike.’’ 
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“ Will never be king, if he goeth away from his kingdom,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Oh, I would love to see Edward king! .. . 
Should have sceptre, and orb, and crown, and velvet coat 
with slashed sleeves withal, and jewels ! ”’ 

“ Hush, Mercymight, for the love of Heaven,” said Dick. 
“Dost not remember ? ”’ . 

She looked serious a moment. 

““T remember naught, but that ye all loved me, yonder 
at Twitty Fee; and somehow, we all said that Edward 
was to be—nay, then, I will be quiet. . . . And some- 
thing made me weep—something about thee, Dick ; but 
I have forgotten what, nor will I recall it. . . . Not even 
how it was that I went to bathe yestermorn, and found 
thee, father, asleep at Gipsy Corner. . . . Ah, how dear 
a place is this! Horses and kine, and lo, a brood of little 
chickens. And oh, so much to do: bread to bake, and 
beds to make, and every room to set in order! . . . I have 
chose the room that looks toward the river for mine own. 
Shalt take me into Chelmsford, pillion, to buy woven 
cloth for hangings ; and oh, Dick, look not so solemn and 
old. May I cut thy beard to a little point ? ” 

Parson Miller interrupted the flow of chatter. 

“‘ Hast said thy prayers this morn, Mercymight ? ” 

She looked at him, and her hand went again to her brow, 
while two lines of perplexity marked it. 

“Why, no; I have forgot more than I thought... . 
Pater noster quies . . . gratia plena Dominus tecum... .” 

Her face took on a painful intensity, as of one searching. 
The gaiety fled from it. 

‘“‘ What hath happed to me ? ” she cried, flinging herself 
on her knees at the old man’s feet. ‘‘ Am I mad, or sick 


with fever? .. . I feel strange, as though in danger. .. . 
Jesus and Mary . . . and God the Father . . . and the 
Sacrament! . . . Wait, I shall remember soon.” 


She sank her face between her hands. The priest 
touched the dusky head softly. 
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“‘ All is well, dear child,” he said. ‘Fret not at aught 
that was, or is; but believe that God willeth thee to be 
happy. I will teach thee.”’ 

She raised her head. ‘‘I have been happy, I think ; 
yet I know not how it was. I think I dreamed a dream 
of very bliss.”’ : 

Dick thought to change the train of her thought. 

“Look, Mercymight,” he said, pointing out of the 
window. 

A fat baby of about three years was gravely watching 
some chicks. 

The girl gazed enraptured at the infant. The men 
watched her in silence. Her thoughts flowered and made 
music within her, and her face shone. 

She ran to the door, and out into the yard, to the child. 
They saw her, with little gestures and words, make friends 
with it, and hold its hand. Presently the child’s mother 
came, and looked with something of disfavour at the scene. 

Parson Miller got up quickly, and went out. The 
woman had come forward, and taken the child. Mercy- 
might looked as she used to look, wistful and grieved, 
for a moment. The priest overtook the woman and her 
baby, and purposely entered into talk. 

“Is her a witch, parson ?”’ said the mother, nodding — 
towards Mercymight. ‘“‘ Folks say that——” 

“Wicked nonsense!’’ he interrupted. ‘She is old 
Master Springham his daughter. Mercymight,’’ he 
called ; and she came obediently. 

““ Make the holy sign,” he commanded. 

For a moment she looked panic-stricken. Then she 
crossed herself. 

“ Now go, and seek if there be any eggs in the loft.” 

She ran off, and the priest turned to the child’s mother. 

“Can a witch make the sign, and live ? ” he demanded. 

“ Nay,’ said the woman ; ‘‘ certes, she is no witch, and 
so will I tell the folks, if they miscall the maid.” 
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She strolled away, with her child, towards Tofts. 

Use and wont, and the daily succession of the familiar 
order of affairs that life imposes on all, wrought inevitably 
a modification in the minds of the dwellers at Holy Bread. 
The exaltation and wonder of the two men gave place 
insensibly to a steadier and deeper emotion. The world 
had a new glory about it in the presence of Mercymight 
among them; but the outlook became customary, and 
ceased to be so poignant. The parson was ballasted by 
his life’s philosophy, but Dick Bristowe’s soul moved 
through less quiet waters. He loved, and so spread wide 
sails to catch chance breezes, not without danger, not 
without desperate tacking, not without wild and ineffective 
voyages. 

For, though the first ecstasy with which Mercymight 
had renewed her share in mortality had quieted somewhat, 
yet the deepening process was so gradual and almost 
imperceptible, that the greater and more intense experi- 
ences life brings were, as it seemed, yet a closed book to 
her. The memory of Edward evoked affection in her, but 
clearly she felt not grief and longing, as for an absent 
lover. To Dick’s advances, she was as one puzzled, and 
a little distressed. On the footing of comradeship, and- 
as a gay companion, she was happy in his society. But 
at times, when his eyes and cheeks and voice betrayed 
that the lover was overmastering the friend, she would 
slip away to Parson Miller, and settle down with some 
spinning work or household duty. 

Perhaps it was an unconscious resurgence of natural 
coquetry, helped by a desire to renew old experiences ; 
and perhaps to add to her circle of devotees, that led her, 
one day, to ask wherefore they might not see Edward 
again. Truth to tell, they were somewhat disconcerted. 
Dick felt a stupid and ungenerous twinge of jealousy, which 
he banished as soon as born; and to the priest, fond as 
he was of Edward, the act of destiny that had resulted in 
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the separation was a thing requiring acquiescence. Any 
change might involve danger, plots, and the stirring of 
troubling passions. 

The girl had, however, seized upon the idea; and as it 
was her own, she thought the more of it. A certain 
imperiousness had resulted from the men’s devotion to 
her. From being utterly docile, and pathetically de- 
pendent, she was beginning to realize a sense of power 
that was pleasant to her. 

Not a word would she speak—probably it was because 
she could not—of the time, according to human reckoning, 
spent in a different mode of existence. The memory of it 
did not persist, apparently. By reason of some dispensa- 
tion, the laws of which are hidden to ordinary perception, 
the faculties employed in that other life had ceased, and 
her old faculties slowly resumed. Once or twice the 
subject of the past was approached, but it failed always 
to elicit any further knowledge. 

The recall of Edward, if he might be found, was, however, 
a matter that began to occupy more of their talk. At 
length a vague letter was written, and Thomas Glascocke, 
not especially to his satisfaction, was entrusted with the 
mission, having been given money and many good wishes, 
He was given orders to make discreet inquiries, and to 
pay for information, if necessary. He went away in the 
summer-time, riding along the road to Colchester. In the 
event his mission failed ; by unlucky chance, as he would, 
and did, say. But Parson Miller did not support his view. 


CRAY EERO A AY 
AT HOLY BREAD’S 


ERHAPS it was pure devilry, and a lust for a com- 
placency to be derived from setting great powers 
in motion; or perhaps for the sake of experiment, or for 
idle, though dangerous amusement ; possibly on account 
of political zeal—but it would seem to be the truth that 
Nicholas Johnson had Edward Mantell in mind when he 
practised black magic to compass the death of Queen 
Elizabeth of England. 3 

He knew not the course of events, not having been made 
partaker in the later phase of the conspiracy; but he 
may have thought, With a vacant throne, what may not 
happen? With Edward a possible claimant, willingly or 
unwillingly, he himself would be an important personage, 
with information to impart. With Edward successful, 
as might possibly be, he, Nicholas Johnson, would be in 
the position of one who had now, at least, befriended 

him. 

- His experiment was unsuccessful, however. Queen 
Elizabeth remained in her usual health, and the sorcerer 
turned to his books again. 

But the matter was not closed. It was discussed in a 
manner that would have surprised him greatly, had he 
overheard a conversation, as it was in fact overheard by 
Master Potter, who lay in the loft at Holy Bread’s, and 
listened to John a Lee talking to Thomas Glascocke. 

For the messenger had returned without news of him 
of whom he had journeyedin search. On his way to deliver 
the letter, if possible, with which he had been entrusted, 
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he had entered an inn. Without further details of what 
befell him there, for he was afterwards reticent on the 
subject, it fell out that, on the following morning, he was 
found with a broken head and a contrite heart; for he 
had been robbed, not only of his senses temporarily, but 
of his money and his letter permanently, and was quite 
at a loss how to prosecute his errand without either. 

So it fell out that he was recounting his failure to John 
a Lee in the great barn at Holy Bread’s, lying upon a 
heap of straw with an expression of injury upon his red 
face, knocking his toes together, and twirling in his hands 
his bonnet with its broken feather; all unaware that in 
the loft overhead, Master Potter, who had been poaching 
by night and therefore required sleep by day, was reposing ; 
and, being disturbed by voices, had set himself to listen, 
being by nature inclined to such things. 

Glascocke had embellished his story somewhat, implying 
that the wanderer would not return; and John a Lee 
had been shrewdly disentangling fact from fancy. Potter 
quickly recognized the voice of the gipsy. 

“Sayst A would have come, had he but had the 
darkly writ letter they robbed thee of. Art sure he 
liveth, but I wot not how thou know’st. And Master 
Bristowe was wroth with thee. . . . And our lives go in 
danger because of thee. . . . I deem well I should knife 
thees iss. 4s 

“Well thou know’st, John a Lee, I would betray none, 
even in my bouts of drink. . . . Troth, A had it in my 
head that A would not come home, though none the 
more A may ha’ dreamed it. A was a deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely—as it is written.” 

‘“A brave charmer. I wis Master Edward smelt 
treachery—or maybe strong ale”; and John a Lee 
laughed. 

“ Hold that!” growled the sensitive Glascocke. ‘‘ God 
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He knoweth I was robbed. A scurvy trick. A could 
ha’ fought both men, but a wench there had a pair o’ 
wooden shoon, and swang they on my head.” 

John a Lee bit a straw reflectively. 

“Maybe ’twas all for the best. We keep our heads, 
maybe, and His Majesty goeth without his crown, belike. 
And A reckon, whatever they may say ’’—here he jerked 
his head towards the house—‘‘ leave well alone’s a good 
guide; and in their hearts they know it... . Little 
enough chance hath he of sittin’ in the Queen Her Majesty’s 
seat—or any other by-blow o’ King Harry. . .. Why, 
that lad at Jericho house, over at Blackmore, Ongar 
way = 

“ Ay, but ’tis wonderful how things come about. The 
Duchess Margaret of Padua, her that was Regent of the 
Netherlands—who was she, and what o’ her birth? I 
mind seein’ her, ridin’ like the devil on a great horse at 
Antwerp; with her black brows, and her upper lip 
bearded like a man. . . . Master Edward hath as good a 
right as she. And there’s a doubt. Who shall say what 
lay behind his mother’s story? And how gat she the 
ring?” 

They sank their voices, and Potter, much interested, 
was compelled to strain his ears. 

“ Right or no right,’ Glascocke resumed, “‘I guess ’tis 
all folly. Her Majesty’s firm set, and will live twenty 
years or more, yet awhile, mark me—without her is 
poisoned or such-like, by His Holiness, his faithful 
servants.” 

John a Lee nodded mysteriously. 

“Other ways than poison or knife there be to stay a 
life, and send a poor ghost, naked and pained, to its 
Maker.”’ 

‘“‘ Ay, drowning, or fire, or shot, or tempest, or the pest. 
We do all end in wild mixed ways, as every man knoweth, 
and as God He willeth.” 
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“ And some belike by wizardry and the black art; and 
by such is the Queen like to come to her death-bed.” 

Glascocke looked up at the tone of John a Lee’s voice. 

“‘God’s life, man, what dost mean? . . . Is this gipsy 
patter, or dost know aught ? ” 

And John a Lee, knowing the man to be silent, even in 
his cups, and aching for the relief of having one to share 
his horrible secret, told him of what he had seen Johnson 
at, in the little cottage at Woodham Mortimer. 

Long after they had finished their talk and gone, Potter 
sat and sweated, revolving what he had heard. Then, 
with trembling limbs, and with infinite care, he climbed 
down the ladder, and escaped to his home. His wife put 
him to bed, thinking he had the ague. To her astonish- 
ment, he said his prayers before going to sleep; and 
more than once or twice during the night he disturbed 
her, by sitting up and peering about into the dark corners 
of the room. 


Time passed quietly and uneventfully in this little 
corner of the kingdom; and the matters that stirred 
passions and rent affections, sending good and brave, evil 
and treacherous folk alike to death, in the parts where life 
moved more tumultuously, had but little echo here. The 
people generally were guided by the deep instinct that 
seeks peace, if peace may be found; and the avoidance 


of bloodshed and the overthrowing of what they had been | 


accustomed to, if such avoidance may be achieved without 
cowardice, or the loss of what is dearer than life. New 
thoughts filtered slowly out to the village ; and when they 
reached it, they either were given much time for assimila- 
tion, or they were suspected, or perhaps forgotten. 
In the meantime, the day’s work had to be done. What- 
ever the passions and intrigues at the Court, whether 
service at the church were in Latin or English, the fields 
must needs be ploughed and sown, the hedges brushed, the 
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ditches cleared, the crops harvested and thrashed, and 
ground. 

And time slipped by at Holy Bread’s without any 
material change in the relations of the occupants. The 
parson moved less and less from the settle: Dick perhaps 
found his chivalry more and more called upon to dominate 
his love. 

Mercymight, by some implanted instinct, had set herself 

to realize ever increasingly the share of mortality and 
familiarity with earthly things that, somehow she felt, 
she had had in the past in less measure than her fellow- 
creatures. But if her soul, as it were, thrust out tendrils 
to clasp the daily life and all it involved, thereby attaching 
itself the more securely to earth ; if the remoteness of in- 
terests, and the far-away look that made her so strange a 
child in past years, and led her to an experience perhaps 
unparalleled, grew less, the change was one of incredible 
and exasperating slowness to her lover. Truth remained 
the great dominating power in her character. She had 
never learned the difficulty experienced by those who 
would be candid and sincere, if they follow their ideals 
‘in a world of compromise. She did not understand love 
-at this time, and she rather feared it, though she was 
curious about it. Her fear outweighed her curiosity, 
and her devotion to truth clinched the matter. Dick 
Bristowe was baffled in his courtship; and in honour and 
mercy, he had to place upon himself a control that taxed 
him severely. He was able, only with difficulty, to listen 
to Parson Miller’s advice to possess his soul in patience. 


CHAPTER XXXITI 
AT HARWICH 


OW it came to pass in the following summer, 

that Humphrey Poles, living secretly and un- 

obtrusively, accomplished a journey to Brussels and back 

at no small risk to himself, and looked through the low 

window of an inn on Harwich Quay, and saw a man seated 
there by the fire, whose face gave him a shock. 

His hair was streaked prematurely with silver, and cut 
across the forehead in a straight line, close to the eyebrows. 
He was shaven, and had the face, but not the garb, of 
a priest. His mouth was set, as through constant self- 
repression, but his eyes had alook of great benevolence and 
pity. The eyelids reminded him strongly of one whom 
he had studied carefully in times past... . Suddenly 
he remembered—the Lady Mary, afterwards Queen of 
England ; and he remembered also, in the same flash of 
recollection, that he had noted often that in that respect 
she took after her royal father. 

This man was dressed poorly, and had evidently been 
ill. He spoke to none, though the inn was fairly populous ; 
for a fine rain drizzled without, the sea was obscured, and 
the red-curtained windows looked cheerful and inviting. 

Humphrey Poles walked on, and then stopped short. 
A thought possessed him. By now he was almost sure 
of his man, but not quite. He retraced his steps slowly, 
and entered the inn, got drink from the tapster, and set 
himself close behind the stranger, to observe him more 
closely. The man kept his head down, his forehead upon 
his hand, and was eating bread now from a bowl of broth. 


Poles leaned back in his chair, and began to whistle an 
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old tune. From the man’s back, he judged that he paused 
in his meal to listen, with his head turned slightly on one 
side. So the whistling ceased, and Poles sang softly the 
melody and the words that had long ago saved him from 
self-destruction : 


“ With a spear both sharp and keen 
They clave my heart in two; 
Water and blood theveout van— 
See, man, what thou hast do. 
Shall I, mother, shall I do so? 
Shall I die for man his sake, 
And I nevey sinned thereto ?”’ 


The man turned slowly round, and stared. His face had 
a terrible pallor, and his eyes looked into the eyes of Hum- 
phrey Poles, who knew now that he had made no mistake. 

** Edward Mantell,”’ he said, with face thrust forward. 

** Ah—hush,” said Edward. He came over to him, and 
looked long and gently at him. Then he bent sadly, and 
kissed him. 

“Tt is Humphrey Poles!” he said. ‘“‘ And now, what 
doth God mean by this ? ” 


They sat long together, and talked quietly. Edward 
told him of the conspiracy, his betrayal, arrest and escape, 
and long illness. None knew his name or story. He had 
been concealed by his mental derangement, at first real, 
but afterward feigned, as he found out its usefulness in 
this way. He thought he could be quietly hidden at his 
old home with the priest. He had but one desire—to 
touch life where long ago, as it seemed, he had let it slip. 
He purposed tramping back to Little Baddow, and be- 
lieved that Destiny had somewhat in store for him there. 

Behind all his talk and his patient face, scanned search- 
ingly by Humphrey Poles, there was a vision of which he 
spake not, and a thought to which he gave no utterance. 
His companion detected the reticence, but mistook the 
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cause. He thought it was the throne of England, but 
it was, in fact, the face of Mercymight. 

The two talked long, and agreed to journey together. 
They slept with such accommodation as the inn could 
provide ; resting, with intervals of broken consciousness, 
lying in hammocks slung on hooks, ina damp room with rush- 
strewn floor’; the rain driving off the sea against narrow 
windows, and the wind crying about the old chimney-stacks. 

In the morning, Edward moved slowly, staff in hand, 
through the narrow cobbled streets, with the gables 
leaning across them towards each other. His companion 
delayed following him, purchasing wine and bread in the 
booths, and knowing that Edward could be easily over- 
taken. But. weakness, following past illness, caused the 
latter to make but slow progress, and he well-nigh tottered 
as he walked. Poles, striding after him, noting dubiously 
his slow steps as he passed the gate of the town, determined 
that he would advise delay. Even as he looked, mischance 
occurred. 

Two riders swung through the gate. They preceded a 
person of consequence, as Poles could see; for hats were 
doffed to one who rode with a magnificent and haughty 
air, not troubling to acknowledge salutes with which 
passers-by received him. He came to the gate just as 
Edward reached it. His horse, held carelessly, slipped 
on the wet cobbles, and plunged towards the wayfarer. 
With a desperate pull, the rider saved himself and his 
mount from disaster ; but the spur entered deep, and with 
a sideways spring, the horse reared, the fore-hoof struck 
sharply against Edward Mantell’s head, and he fell senseless. 

The outriders in a moment were on the ground at the 
horse’s bridle. The face of the rider flushed, and his eyes 
shone angrily. He struck savagely at the animal, till it 
trembled, tamed and sweating. Then he looked coldly at 
the unconscious figure, crumpled up in the mud. 

A man bent over and lifted the white face and blood- 
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streaked hair. He thrust his hand in his breast, to feel 
if the heart beat or no. 

“The man liveth, my lord,’’ he said briefly. 

Something impeded his hand as he withdrew it. A 
large gold ring, upon a thick cord, twined round his wrist, 
and snapped. The ring gleamed upon the stones. It 
was picked up by a bareheaded lad, and officiously passed 
to the great man on the horse. He took it in his gloved 
hand, the heavy gilt fringes gleaming as he stretched it out. 

Bystanders saw his impassive face contract, as he stared 
at it in silence. Three or four men lifted the stricken 
figure, and mutely awaited instructions. 

Humphrey Poles came running breathlessly, thrusting 
people this way and that in his eagerness. The rider on 
the great horse turned to his servants. 

“Take the fellow to the town prison,” he said clearly. 
“ And tell the gaoler from me that his life answereth for 
the man’s security.” 

He rode straight at the crowd, through them, and 
clattered out of sight. And as he went, he thought on 
the time that he had last set eyes on the ring. It was in 
the upper room of the mill-house at Little Baddow; and he 
and another, who hid their faces from all present, had bent 
over it in the dim light, and had recognized the ring of 
King Harry, and the gift of King Francis. 

The crowd babbled, but the two outriders took command. 
They gave orders, and with rough usage, yet tenderly as they 
might, they had a litter made, and the senseless form, with 
bound head, borne to the gaol. Humphrey Poles, angrily pro- 
testing, drew suspicion upon himself. He deemed it wiser 
to betake himself away, yet followed at a distance, heavily, 
till the thick, iron-bound doors barred him from his friend. 

He returned to the inn dejectedly, to await events ; 
fixed in a resolve to spare no effort to effect a rescue; 
and, even though it cost him his life, to save that of the 
son of the woman he had lost, and who was lost to him. 


CHAPTER, XAAATYV 


COLCHESTER 
, 

HATEVER might be suspected as to the truth of 
the cause of the stranger’s arrest, no ray of light 
as to the real fact pierced the mystery and privacy that 
surrounded his first examination before the justices. 
Within a week, however, Humphrey Poles found himself 
dispiritedly following a small procession, down the high 
road that runs from Harwich to Colchester. He pulled 
his heavy cloak about him, and shook his head to get rid 
of the rain, gathering in the brim of his bonnet. Water 
streamed from his face, and ran in rivulets down the folds 
of his outer garments. His black horse shone and steamed 
and plashed ; leather and steel creaked and jangled as he 

rode. 

Ahead of him, under big trees weighed down with 
moisture, and half lost in sea-mist that hung about and 
moved slowly in great wreaths, went four mounted soldiers ; 
and amidst them, with feet tied beneath a mule’s belly, went 
Edward Mantell. He rode quietly and philosophically 
enough, the hood fallen from his bandaged head ; his face 
white and patient underneath the greying dark hair that 
was lank and plastered with the rain. At whiles three of 
the men sang and joked. The fourth, in charge of the 
company, cast suspicious eyes to left and right, feeling 
responsibility for the prisoner’s safe delivery to Colchester 
Castle. He had been impressed with the importance of _ 
his mission, though he was unaware of the offence with 
which the quiet captive was charged. 

Poles kept out of sight, not wishing to be challenged. 
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With little hope of a rescue, but determined to let no chance 
of such to pass should it present itself, he set himself to 
plan desperately how Edward might be delivered from 
prison and perhaps death. 

They had gone on in this manner for some miles when 
he drew bridle suddenly. The party before him had 
Stopped, and two men had dismounted. It was evident a 
horse had cast a shoe; and after brief examination, the 
beast was led forward, and travelling became slower. 

Near Manningtree the party sought a forge. The door 
of the smithy was, however, closed; and, to officious 
demands for the smith, no better answer could be got 
from a self-possessed and sharp-tongued woman, than that 
he was ill abed, and the fire was out. Exhortations and 
threats were alike useless ; for the smith’s wife was obdurate, 
standing square in the doorway, with angry eyes, and 
hands on hips. Not the Queen her service, nor the Queen 
herself, should fetch her man from bed while the ague 
was on him. Shame on them for harassing a Gus trades- 
man in affliction, and so forth. 

The prisoner listened, with a quiet amusement tempering 
his aching head, waiting there in the slanting rain. A 
white-haired man stopped to listen to the altercation, and 
drew near. 

‘“‘ Myself will do the job, master, if needs must, and a 
good price can be gotten,” said he. 

Edward turned at the voice. Sitting on the mule, with 
feet tied, he stared at the man, who looked back at him 
without recognition. As their eyes met, however, the 
prisoner understood that his memory had not played him 
false. The stranger was John a Lee. 

The ashes were soon blown to white heat, and the skilful 
hands of the gipsy made short work of the shoeing. The 
little knot of horsemen plashed off through the mire. 
John a Lee pocketed his piece of money, and made for the 
ale-house. Ere he had gone a dozen steps, he was con- 
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fronted by a black-browed horseman who surveyed him 
with ill-favour. 

The gipsy looked narrowly at him, feeling for his knife ; 
then he threw up his hands. 

“‘ Master Poles,’’ he cried, “‘ by all the stars ! ”’ 

“ Silence, man, or I’ll stab thee. Nay, we'll not quarrel, 
John a Lee. There’s my hand, a wet one; and thine’s 
a black and guilty one.” 

““ How, master ? ” 

“No time for dallying, though I yearn for the tavern 
yonder. Dost know, man, who was the prisoner thou’st 
helped to prison ? ”’ 

“Marry, not I. A looked a sick man.”’ 

Humphrey Poles bent forward, and lowered his voice. 

“ Edward Mantell, rightful king of this realm, belike ! ” 

The gipsy stood silent, holding his beard, and looking 
searchingly at Poles, while his mind travelled back, and 
his face softened. He struck his forehead in anger. 

“Can aught be done?” he cried. ‘‘ Why, a God His 
name——”’ 

“We cannot speak here. Mount behind me, and let us 
go apart and think out a plan.” 

John a Lee sprang on the swerving horse. They went 
off into the mist that hung over the river, with its shining 
mud banks and gulls. At a lonely, thatched shed, they 
dismounted, and held an hour’s converse. Then the 
gipsy went out through the door, and ran at a slow, swinging 
trot. In his mind was a clan of his own people: nomads, 
brown and ragged, camped under wild and Parbarous 
shelters on Tiptree Heath. 

Humphrey Poles rested a while in thought, and then 
took the road to Colchester, after the party. 

te 


The pikeman, strolling to and fro in the east gate that 
pierced the great Roman and medieval wall of Colchester, 
looked out curiously, from his vantage-point half-way up 
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the hill, at a little body of men, approaching the town from 
the farther side of the river. It was sunset, and the gate 
would soon be shut.: These men were evidently guarding 
with care one who rode bound amidst them; and a few 
idlers and children followed them. 

They had reached the bridge by the mill, where the old 
timbered house leaned over the road, when there was 
sudden confusion. From under the bridge, seemingly, 
sprang up half a dozen wild-looking figures with staves, 
led by a white-haired man with a knife. At the same 
time, scattering the crowd following, thundered a horse- 
man, swinging a sword. 

“A rescue!’ quoth the pikeman coolly ; and blew a 
shrill whistle upon his thumbs. 

The leader of the men guarding the prisoner realized the 
situation at once. He gave the mule that bore Edward a 
tremendous thwack with his sword, and sent him cantering 
toward the gate. Then he turned, and with his three 
followers, held the bridge against his assailants. The 
gipsies fought like cats, but they were no match for the 
trained men. With cloaks about their arms, and long 
swords thrusting this way and that, they kept the attackers 
at bay. ' 

Humphrey Poles charged the compact mass of horsemen 
filling the bridge. There was cut and parry, with flying 
sparks and hard breathing, and he well-nigh won through. 
But a sword-thrust took him through the arm, and he 
turned sick for a moment. The men were closing about 
him, and the gipsies were running. He looked round for 
John a Lee, and could not see him. He cleared a space 
with swinging sword for a brief instant, but the phalanx 
was still across the narrow bridge. With a sob and a 
curse, he turned bridle, and fled at a gallop. The explosion 
of three or four harquebuses and whistling missiles followed 
him. © . 

The mule that carried the prisoner had run on, and then 
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slackened pace. Edward was aware that something of an 
attempt at a rescue was in progress. Entirely unable to 
control the mule, he stared back with intense eagerness, 
to try and discern who it was befriending him. He saw 
the figure of John a Lee, wet and dripping, emerge from 
- the river and speed towards him. At the same moment, 
half a dozen pikemen came at a run through the gate. 
They were quickly around him, breathing heavily; and 
several detached themselves, with their pikes at the level, 
and ran towards John a Lee. A crowd, hearing the shots, 
issued from Saint James’s Church, and the gipsy made for 
them. 
“What’s to do?” they cried at him. 
“A recusant !”’ he answered, laughing, with tears in his 
_eyes and bitter grief in his heart. ‘‘ Yonder on the mule.” 

He dived amid them while they turned to look, and put 
the crowd between his followers and himself. He ran 
swiftly to the little river that ran past the old priory that 
was now empty and deserted. Keeping up its course, 
through the neglected orchard, he came to the great build- 
ing, and climbed through the broken remains of the chancel. 
He found a small stairway in a corner, and entered it 
‘through a heavy door which he bolted. He climbed up 
the dark stairs, and found himself in the clerestory, where 
he sank down, and wept with disappointment. 

The attempt at rescue had failed ! 

The pikemen, shouldering their weapons, closed round 
Edward, who kept silence, and marched him through the 
town gate over the cobbles of the High Street, where the 
old houses projected their fronts over the passers-by. 
Of folk there were plenty ; men in great ruffs, gay-coloure 
doublets and trunk hosen, with their long swords trailing ; 
women in wide skirts and long pointed bodices with puffed 
shoulders ; clergy in square caps and black gowns with 
long sleeves hanging from their elbows; leather-clad 


tradesmen ; pedlars, with a surprising assortment of 
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things on their trays ; apprentices at the booths, bawling 
and jesting. 

There was a stir of interest as the prisoner passed, and 
many were the suggestions offered as to what was his 
offence. The pikemen with military indifference to the 
crowd, marched on noisily ; and presently Edward looked 
up, and beheld before him the enormous walls of the 
castle. A lowered drawbridge over the moat led to a 
round-arched doorway that swung open as they approached. 
It looked forbidding and sinister. 

There was a brief discussion with the janitor, and all 
moved forward into the courtyard. Here they all sat 
against an ancient wall, with the scent of gillyflowers 
about them, to await the arrival of the escort. One of 
the pikemen, with a rough kindness, gave Edward food 
from his wallet, asking him wherefore he was arrested. 
Their talk was stayed by the coming of a gaoler, who led 
the prisoner to an iron-barred doorway at the end of the 
quadrangle. Behind this were stone-paved cells, into 
one of which Edward was led, and the key turned upon 
him. 

He could not help shuddering at the place. It was 
very dark, all the light there was being admitted through 
a small window, high up in the wall and heavily barred. 
His foot struck against iron manacles, mortised into the 
floor. A single seat of rough wood ran along one side 
of the cell. He sat upon it, and, looking up at the window, 
thought of his fate with some indifference. 

He did not doubt that he had been recognized, and 
that he would be tried for high treason. He knew that 
the ring had been taken from him, and would be used 
as evidence against him. He wondered who had betrayed 
him this time, and gave up the task. His mind went back 
to the past, and he half slept, and dreamed that he was a 
little boy again, trudging alongside the gipsy, and singing 
the church songs and carols. 
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Half conscious, he began to sing, there in the cell : 


“ Jesu, as Thou art our Saviour 
That Thou save us from dolour. 
Jesu is mine paramour. 

Blessed be Thy name, Jesu. 


Jesu, for Thy Mother's sake, 
Keep us fro’ the fiendes black ; 
Against Him that we may wake ; 
And save us all through Thy virtue.’ 


The days passed monotonously. Strangely enough, he 
slept soundly and without dreams at night ; but the lack 
of exercise and fresh air, the vile food, and the dankness 
of the place began to tell upon him. A taciturn warder 
brought him bread, stale fish, and brackish water. 

One night came a mysterious glow about him, that 
sent his long shadow up the opposite wall. He thought 
that the castle was afire somewhere, but all was still as 
death, save for the tramp of a distant sentry. Then he 
realized that the light was not earthly, and hoped it might 
be the prelude to death ; but it passed without result. 

The day came that he was led forth, with hands bound 
behind him, to be examined. He was taken to a room, 


with a high oaken roof, and armour and decayed hangings 


upon the walls. A huge open fireplace had flaming logs 
within it, and a cat warmed herself luxuriously before 
the glow. A great lord, in a velvet cap, with a purple 
sarcenet cloak about him, sat at a table, and twirled a 
balas ring upon his finger with a serious visage. He 
looked at Edward steadily. His grey beard fell over a 


- large ruff, and half concealed a gleaming jewel that hung 


on his breast from a broad ribbon. Before him lay papers, 
and Edward’s ring. The prisoner’s heart stopped for a 
moment as he caught sight of it. In a flash had come a 
vision of a little girl in a church, long ago, putting it into 
his hand. 

The charge wie as he had thought, that of high canes: 
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in that he had “‘ falsely feigned himself to be King Edward 
the Sixth.” His answers were given with simplicity and 
sincerity ; and he was not careful to save himself. Men- 
at-arms stood round the walls, and guarded the doors. 
Scriveners wrote with scratching noises at the table, and 
all looked at him constantly. A great fatigue oppressed 
him. His eyes seemed to burn in their sockets; and he 
found it more difficult to shape his words according to 
his thought. Soon it was evident to him that he must 
tell all or nothing, and was painfully perplexed as to how 
he might avoid implicating others. 

To his surprise, he found that most of the tale was 
known, and also the actors in it. Lord Rich, for it was 
he who held the examination, seemed to think light of 
the matter. He appears to have thought that it were 
wiser to leave the ineffective conspiracy to die of inanition. 
Nevertheless, report must be made to the Privy Council. 
The matter interested him, and touched his sympathies. 
The man before him was no bold schemer, but a finely 
tempered spirit, driven this way and that by fate. 

After two days’ examination, Edward fainted. His 
returning consciousness revealed a better lighted cell, 
with a bed in it, upon which he lay, naked, and covered 
with a rough cloth of says. He was bled, and further 
weakenéd. Then Lord Rich himself came, and sat down, 
thoughtfully gazing at him. The questions recommenced. 
Finally, pens, paper, and an inkhorn were brought. 
Edward was bidden write the whole tale from the beginning, 
in so far as it concerned the crime wherewith he was 
charged. 

To the captive, this was at first grievous and painful, 
but it grew to be a great joy, for it gave employment to 
hand and brain. He was allowed a few books, to his 
further solace. He set down the narrative, as it has been 
transcribed in the foregoing pages ; interrupted only by 
his illness, that nearly brought him to death. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
PRIVY CONSPIRACY 


ASTER NICHOLAS JOHNSON sat at his dirty 
oaken table, looking sourly at Humphrey Poles 
and John a Lee, who had journeyed to see him this October 
morning on a matter of import. The sorcerer had not 
grown in comeliness nor in wisdom with the passing of 
time ; and his great hawk-nose seemed more pronounced, 
his scalp more wrinkled and hairless than ever. His 
cheeks were not so rosy as aforetime, and his eyes had 
somewhat dimmed. His restless fingers played with books 
and odd implements, and his slippered feet tapped the floor 
with impatience. E 

He was irritated by the great and unaccountable insist- 
ence of Poles, The man had told him of the imprisonment 
of Edward Mantell, to his secret astonishment and uneasi- 
ness, Memories of other years had come back to him, 
not without unpleasantness. All his life he had been on 
the edge of danger ; from the Church, for sorcery ; from 
the State, for treason and crooked dealing: but, partly 
by reason of the awe with which he inspired the village 
people—who are ever loth to stir up a mischief in which 
they themselves might be involved and called upon to give 
evidence—and partly by reason of his own astuteness, 
he had so far escaped. 

Humphrey Poles had come to demand that he should use 
his art and skill for the deliverance of Edward Mantell ; 
and he had proceeded doggedly and slowly with his request, 
quietly ignoring, first a contemptuous refusal of it, then a 
petulant, and finally, an angry one. 

John a Lee had kept silent during the colloquy. With his 
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big head hanging down, he had stood and shifted from one 
foot to another, looking at the speakers alternately. There 
was now, apparently, complete deadlock. Johnson protested 
that he would lift no finger to help the prisoner ; that he willed 
not to doso, even could he; and, for that matter, what could 
he do, with the man fast locked up in Colchester Castle ? 

Finally Poles turned to John a Lee. ‘“ Speak,” he said, 

The gipsy came to the point with directness. 

“A must needs get Ned Mantell out o’ prison, by con- 
juration, or guile, or witchcraft, or devilry, or prayer ”’ 
and he laughed, while Johnson half rose, angrily; “‘ and 
if ’a will not, ’a will be forced ! ”’ 

“Dost thou threaten me, fool?” said the sorcerer 
tensely. ‘‘ Methinks we have had dealings afore. . . . Am 
I such an one as should be threatened ? ”’ 

He leaned across the table, and glared balefully at John 
a Lee. 

“‘ So I reckon, master,” said the gipsy, though somewhat 
uneasily. ‘“‘ A would give life to rescue the man, as he 
did aforetime risk his’n to save mine. . . . None can do it 
that we wot of, but thee ; and us can make thee.” 

Johnson’s face purpled, and his eyes gleamed under the 
down-drawn brows that jutted over them. 

. **Can make me!” he spat at John a Lee—‘“‘and how, 
prithee ? ” 

The other leaned on the table too, and thrust his shaggy 
face close. He said quietly: 

“ If thou dost not deliver Edward, I will tell the justices 
I saw thee making a waxen image of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Nicholas Johnson sprang up ; his face livid and his eyes 
blazing. With a single step he reached a small cupboard, 
and laid hand upon the door of it, 

“ Stay!” cried Poles; and the old man saw the long, 
white blade of his sword ‘extended over the table. He was 
within an easy thrust. 
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He turned slowly ; his face awful and evil. He looked 
long at Humphrey Poles, and then at the gipsy. It was 
as though the wills of the men met in wordless conflict. 
He sat down at last, limply, wiping the sweat from the top 
of his head. His eyes were veiled again beneath their 
drooping lids, and he looked furtively, and sidelong. — 

** T will do it,” he said at length, in a quiet voice. ‘“‘ But 
I must make a plan thereto.”’ 

The other two men sighed with relief. Poles returned 
his sword to its scabbard. . 

Johnson sat thinking and biting his beard. 

“Ye shall swear by all that ye hold sacred—by the fire, 
the iron, the water, the blood, the Mass, and the Host, that, 
if I do this thing, ye will keep silence ? ”’ 

The two bent in sombre acquiescence. 

“Then hearken. Ye shall take a paper to one Crowe, 
who dwelleth against the burying-ground of the Church of 
All Saints, in the High Street of Colchester. He will lodge 
ye, and thither I will come. Now, go ye; and may the 
malison of the Eternal come upon ye if—nay, go, go!”’ 

He strode irregularly about the room, muttering. Poles 
and John a Lee gladly departed, drawing deep breaths as 
they got into the sweet autumn air, and walked homeward, 
below the flying yellow leaves. 

As they walked, they discussed whether or no Master 
Bristowe should be told of the project. They decided 
that he should be left inignorance. Little reason was there 
to involve him in danger. If Edward were condemned, 
they thought, then were the time to see whether Dick might 
be able to save him, through having favour with the great. 
But he knew not of Edward’s return and arrest, as yet ; 
and for the present they would say naught. Besides, 
Mercymight could scarce fail to hear of it; and when a 
woman is admitted to a secret 

They took their way the same afternoon to Colchester. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
MAGIC, WHITE AND BLACK 


HE white mist that had lain all night over the 
countryside cleared slowly over Holy Bread’s Farm 

under the influence of the risen sun. The grass had great 
beads of moisture upon it, and spider-webs lay upon twig 
and turf like silver network. Golden and brown leaves 
drifted down silently, for there was little wind. Scarlet 
touches upon the brambles gave deep colour to the hedge- 
rows and to the bushes, where they had rooted themselves 
in the fields ; and the purple fruit was sought by the village 
children, and borne home or eaten. Aloft, a sky of tender 
blue had great ranks of feathered clouds marshalled across 
it at a wonderful altitude. The swallows had gone. Stubble 
stood stiffly in the fields, and the ploughman was bringing 
out sleek horses to the rusted plough, caked with old earth, 
Dick Bristowe leaned upon the gate of the farm, watching 

a lad split wood cleverly ; and turning often to look into 
the face of Mercymight, who stood leaning beside him. 
A broad country hat was held between her thin fingers 
by the cherry-coloured ribbons, and she twirled it 
nervously. Her rich dark hair was caught back from her 
brow by a hand that yet allowed some loose curls to stray 
beside her pale cheek. Her brown eyes gazed at the 
distant elms; and her eyebrows, perfectly drawn, arched 
doubtfully, and, upon occasion, bent together in a little 
puzzled line. Her curved red lips were parted, showing 
her white teeth. Her kerchief fell from her neck, reveal- 
ing the delicate pulsings in her throat. The man at her 


side looked at her and worshipped. 
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“‘T remember naught of it now,’ she said intensely ; 
“‘T would not bring a whit back. ’Tis unreal as a dream. 
. . . God made me for this—this sun, these fields, the 
sweet air, and the dear touch of warm living things.” . . . 
She caught up a yellow hen that scratched about her feet, 
and the creature kicked at the cherry-coloured ribbons. 
She stroked its feathers, and went on : 

‘‘ Methinks there was nothing in that other life that was 
so deep and sweet, yet having pain and sorrow about it all 
somewhere below. If I should die before thee, Dick, and 
be laid yonder in the church, let it be written of me that 
I was—ah, truly mortal; that I shared to the full the 
common lot of men and women and children—and loved 
life and the years of it I knew. . . . That other life. ... 
Deep within the springs of a strange beauty, that was yet 
a fire; without knowingly serving, without wittingly 
feeling sorrow or love. .. . Ah, Dick, I would die and 
sorrow in mortality, rather than sink into that emptiness 
that once I sought, and found the road thereto.” 

‘‘ Mercymight, Mercymight,” cried Dick, “‘ thou knowest 
naught of mortal life, till love doth sway thee, and give 
thee tome. God made thee as thou art, and me as I am; 
and I desire thee, and would wed thee, and be one with 
thee ; and—ah, I would see thy child and my child 
on thy breast. . . . Mortal life, for thee and for me, 
hath that as its gift for us; an thou wilt—an thou wilt, 
Mercymight.”’ 

He spoke with a deep earnestness, and his inmost thought 
came bare to the light. She flushed slightly, but con- 
tinued looking away at the distant elms. 

“It is a trouble to me,” she said. .. . ‘‘I know thou 
sayst true. I know in thy heart is a fire that God hath lit, 
and it would warm me. And yet—though He knoweth 
that—could I rightly be thy wife, and—and bear thy child, 
I would deem that Heaven had no higher nor lovelier gift 
for me—still, I cannot, Dick. . . . There is somewhat 
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that withholds love, it may be for a while—it may be for 
always. . . . Oh, I know not.” 

“Yet, Mercymight, as God sees me, I believe that love 
would grow, as a seedling groweth into a great plant. 
I would teach thee, dear. A love like mine could not but 
awaken that last sleeping blessedness in thy heart.” 

“Say no more, Dick, for thou dost speak of that I fear. 
Alas, alas ’’—she broke out into sudden and stormy tears— 
“Tam no real mortal woman; not yet, not yet. I do love 
the children; I could steal that babe of yonder henwife, 
and fight her to keep it for mine own. But I love not 
thee, Dick—not as I wot that I should. There, I grieve 
thee... . Ah, good my friend—wilt be sorry that thou 
-didst succour me. One day thou wilt take and toss me 
into the pond at Gipsy Corner. . . . I am a monster——” 

She grew somewhat hysterical, and her breast rose and 
fell tumultuously : 

“A monster, a mermaid—like the picture in my father’s 
book at Twitty Fee. ... Ah, God, wherefore not give 
me all, as Thou hast given so much? .. . There, I am 
ungrateful, thankless—a wicked maid. I deserve hell ; 
or, perhaps, long years of purgatory !”’ 

“ Nay, dear girl, be at peace, and do not weep. See, I 
am patient and do not blame thee. And indeed, thou art 
no monster, but the sweetest of mortals. Yea, one day, 
I believe God will make thee know wherefore He gave thee 
thy beauty.” Dick was troubled by her tears, and knew 
not what were best to be done. 

She grew quieter ; and then seemed to listen to an inner 
voice. She smiled, and her eyes half closed. Then she 
nodded. 

‘‘T do think,” she said, “‘ that one day all will be well ; 
but not yet. . . . God bless thee, Dick.” 

She turned and went; and he was left with a little 
comfort amidst great stress of spirit. It was a tiny star 
in a firmament of blown storm-clouds; yet to him it 
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witnessed of light and steadfastness. Somewhere and 
somehow, that dreamed-of peace and blessedness, whereto 
his whole life aimed, should come within his attainment— 
somewhere and somehow. 


The October sunshine was less welcome to an aged 
woman, seated on a piece of masonry by the path that 
led to the drawbridge of Colchester Castle. Her head 
was bowed within her hood. A wisp of white hair fell 
over her prominent nose. Her mutch closed about her 
chin, and little of her face was left visible to the passers-by. 
She was obese, and moved with difficulty. Her big hands 
held a fragment of a religious book in English; and a 
dirty finger followed line after line slowly. Two children, 
a boy and a girl, came and stared—feet apart, and hands 
behind backs. 

The boy drew his hand across his nose casually ; then 
turned his thumb between his other fingers as he clenched 
his fist. 

“‘?*Tis a witch, methinks, Bess!’ he announced. ‘“‘ Look 
at her beard.” 

He pointed with projecting thumb at the old woman. 
The girl made with difficulty the same arrangement with 
her fingers, as a safeguard. 

The old woman slowly raised her patient face. The 
fallen eyelids lifted, and she looked at the children. What 
they saw in her baleful eye misliked them. They looked, 
gaped, and ran, hand in hand. 

The old woman continued to read. 

Presently a jangle of bells arose. The drawbridge came 
down, and there was a creaking of bolts from the great 
doorway. A thin-faced woman, with a rabbit mouth and 
watery blue eyes. issued. Her gown was furred, and chains 
of silver were about her neck. A white ruff stood up behind 
her sleek head that was covered with a fine coif. She 
moved ceremonially, as one going to church. 
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The old woman paid no heed, but when the worshipper 
had passed she gave a quick, sidelong look; then she 
arose, still reading, and followed her heavily. Across the 
High Street they went, and into the Church of All Saints. 

The service was said, and the parson waited afterwards, 
in his cassock and cap, to have a word with Dame Chamber- 
len, wife of the janitor of the castle. They were speaking 
trivially, when the bulky old woman drew close, and stood 
beside them. Both turned with some surprise; and the 
old woman made a low reverence. 

“ Speak, goody,” said the parson; ‘‘ who art thou, and 
what is thy pleasure ? ”’ 

She wept between her fingers, and perhaps looked 
through them. 

“Tam mother to yon misguided man in ward, that is 
charged with feigning to be King Edward—God help 
him,” she said; ‘‘and I would fain see my son, ere they 
hang him.” 

She spoke in a sort of husky whisper, and with passion. 

The two hearers betrayed concern. The parson looked 
kindly at the bent, ungainly figure, as though he would 
essay comfort. Dame Chamberlen shook her head, and 
affected importance. 

‘“‘ My man can let none see prisoners, but by high order,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ If thou be the man’s mother, they will call 
thee to give account of him.” 

“Nay, leave that,” said the suppliant ; “I would tell 
none of whom I am, save you, and ye will not betray me. 
. . . I would but see him ere he is condemned. Ah, 
sir, and good madam, pray you aid me in this.”’ 

She would have knelt on the cobbles, but the parson 
seized her elbow. 

‘Good faith, madam, kneel not, and be patient. Look 
you, the dame saith needs must thou have an order as her 
husband’s authority. I will essay the matter. I go to 
see one with the sweating-sickness in the castle to-morrow. 
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Be thou by the postern bridge to-morrow at sunset ; and 
it may be—I say not that it will be—yet it may be thou 'lt 
have thy desire.” 

He turned and went, and withdrew his hand hastily © 
from the old woman, who would have kissed it. 

Dame Chamberlen walked slowly back to the castle. 
She sought her husband, and told him what had happened, 
The man clanked his keys, and scratched his chin dubiously, 
_ “°?Tis the parson must bear the blame, if blame there 
be,” he said; ‘‘if he bring an order, ’twill be enough.” 
He shrugged his shoulders, and went off on his duties. 

The old woman had slowly found her way, by a round- 
about route, to a house that hung projecting windows and 
gabled roofs over the churchyard of All Saints. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
RESCUE 


HE sun, sloping westward on the following day, lit 
with its last rays the broad High Street, the little 
Church of Saint Runwald in the midst, the tall, crooked 
houses, and the foot-passengers; amid whom the stout 
woman, with the hood and the high mutch, moved, taking 
notice of none, till she had gone round the castle by the 
-moat’s edge, and had paused by the little drawbridge at 
the rear that led to the postern. Here she waited im- 
passively. Presently the postern opened, and the dark 
figure of the parson showed. He beckoned, and she crossed 
the bridge. Through the gate, and down a dark, flagged 
passage with oozy walls he led, till a man met them. It 
was Roger Chamberlen, and he studied a paper by the light 
of a link. He looked curiously at the old woman, and 
led both to a door, heavily barred. 

“There, dame, I can no more. God comfort thee,’ 
said the kindly parson, and left them. 

The woman looked round with a strange intentness. 
The janitor selected a key, and twisted it in the lock. Then 
he set down a bar from the socket. 

The two entered the cell. Edward Mantell stood looking 
upward to the closely barred narrow window that was 
placed above his head. The dim light fell on his high, 
intelligent forehead and pale, delicate features. He looked 
thin and weak, and his garments were ragged; yet he 
bore himself with dignity, turning patiently to see who 
his visitors might be. 

A curious feeling of repulsion invaded him, as his eyes 
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fell on the old woman, bulking there in the shadow. In- 
voluntarily he shrank back; and the tall figure of the 
janitor followed the visitor into the cell, locked the door, 
and sat down. 

“T stay here whilst thou hast converse with thy lad,” 
he said, and hummed a tune with indifference. 

The woman turned her back on Edward, and spoke to 


the gaoler. 
‘* Give me but five minutes alone with the man, meee 
she whined. ‘‘ See, I have a jewel here for thy service, 


fit for a prince.”” She took a gem from her pocket, and 
extended it, so that a ray of light caught it. It. flamed 
and gleamed there in the cell like very fire on the broad 
palm of the old woman. 

Roger Chamberlen looked, dazzled. 

“‘ Mass,” he cried, ‘‘ what a God His name is’t ? ”’ 

He bent his face towards it, and his eyes grew great 
with wonder. He advanced to take it, and she withdrew 
it slowly, slowly. . . . The eyes blinked; and the man 
put up his hand to his head, then stared, irresistibly 
fascinated by the glittering thing as it lay, tantalizingly, 
within reach, yet withdrawn as he approached it. 

The old woman grew rigid. Her eyes no longer drooped 
with patient suffering and grief, but were wide and blazing. 
Roger Chamberlen essayed to look at her, but the jewel 
held him with its wonderful light. His eyelids drooped. 

The old woman stretched out her fingers till they almost 
touched his brow, then drew them slowly downward. 
Edward stood, stricken with wonder. The janitor sank 
to his chair, with open mouth and sightless eyes, tranced. 

With swift movement, the woman seized the key, and 
opened the door. Grasping the unresisting arm of the 
prisoner, she dragged him forth with surprising strength, 
and locked the door from without. 

A wild exultation came over Edward. He would make 
a bid for freedom, in company with this being, whoever 
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or whatever she might be. Swiftly and noiselessly they 
traversed the passage. The postern gate was passed, then 
the light drawbridge. Dusk had set in, and they gained 
the shadows of the wall beyond the moat. Edward’s 
limbs tottered from disuse, and his breath came in sobs. 
They did not cross the High Street directly, but followed 
its northern side behind houses, till the wall was well-nigh 
reached. Then with a tight grasp on Edward’s arm, the 
woman stopped. She bowed herself and appeared to lean 
onhim. Slowly they emerged from the shadow of the gate, 
and slowly they passed through. The pikemen, thinking 
to close the gate, jeered them, but made no effort to stay 
them. Without the wall were John a Lee, Humphrey 
Poles, and another, named Crowe. 

Edward turned to the woman, and saw her fully. The 
hood had dropped back, and the white mutch had fallen 
down. He looked into the face of Nicholas Johnson. 

“The horses!’ He spat the words with fury at Crowe. 

“ Gone—stolen !’’ said Crowe, in a desperate whisper. 
“Some thieves came upon me as I brought them hither. 
See,’’ and he extended a limp and bloody arm. His face 
was pale and ghastly. 

Poles cursed, and looked about wildly. Johnson laughed. 

“ Well, man, my part is done ; see ye to it.”’ 

John a Lee turned on him. 

“Nay, by the light, we are all in this! . . . Shalt not 
leave us!” He gripped his clothing, and the group 
hastened down the road. 

At the bridge over the river, Johnson flung his disguise 
from him, and rolling up the bundle of garments, cast them 
into the water. Edward had spoken scarce a word. Now 
he turned. 

“I thank you, sir,” he said gravely and sadly to Johnson. 
‘Thou hast gone in jeopardy for me, and I fear me it is 
useless.” He put one arm round John a Lee and the other 


round Humphrey Poles. 
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“Were I king in very deed, I had not had more faithful 
friends.’’ And he kissed them both on the cheek. 

Darkness had fallen. Crowe gave a sudden sharp intake 
of breath. A faint sound as of a rider came down the road. 

Swiftly John a Lee pushed them into the shadow of the 
bridge, so that all were out of sight but himself. He leaned 
over the parapet, and awaited the horseman. 

The rider came at an easy trot, humming atune. A bag 
of corn hung over his crupper, and the rein was loose. He 
climbed the incline of the bridge slowly. 

With a bound, John a Lee had him by the leg, and pulled 
him off, stifling his cry with a great hand over his mouth. 
He gave a low whistle, and the others came up and held the 
stranger. 

Under the gipsy’s hand the unhorsed traveller broke into 
oaths. He was quieted by horrible threats. A short 
consultation was held, and it was agreed that all should 
separate. 

John a Lee seized Edward’s foot, and set it in the stirrup. 
He forced him into the saddle. 

‘* Now ride, lad, whither thou deemest best, and God aid 
thee.’’ 

He turned the horse’s head from the town, and gave it a 
thwack. They heard a cry of farewell from Edward. Hs 
set spurs to the horse, and rode away. 

A sudden light flared at the bridge’s foot, and there was 
a desultory discharge of firearms. A party of men had 
come quietly upon them in the darkness. They turned to 
flee toward the gate as a desperate chance. It opened, 
and men came out with links and weapons. The watch 
had been roused. 

The man whose horse had been stolen gave a mighty cry, 
and made for the newcomers. The light had shone on the 
face of his captors, and he found, to his utter amazement, 
that he knew them. His jaw dropped as Nicholas Johnson 
made for him, and his feet stumbled. Johnson gave him 
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a savage thrust, and he went head foremost into the 
water. -! 


There was no hope of escape for the party now. They 
were surrounded. 

“The prisoner from the castle!”’ The cry arose re- 
peatedly, while the men from the town, with their weapons 
at the ready, searched swiftly, holding the captured men 
in check. 

Nicholas Johnson saw that nothing but guile would 
avail. After all, there was a chance... . 

““ Naught know we of any prisoner,” he declared stoutly. 
“We travellers come to sell corn. A thief set upon one of 
us, and hath flung himself in the river to escape.” 

The guard made quick search on the banks, and in little 
time dragged a half-drowned man from the water. He 
was brought along with the party of prisoners to the castle, 
and his face thrust to the light. 

Roger Chamberlen, stamping and incoherent, thrust him 
away wildly. 

“°Tis not the man!”’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Fools !—a thin, 
pale man with a little beard; and an old, fat, bawdy witch 
with a mutch! . . . Who art thou, thou bedraggled, raw- 
faced oaf ?” 

“‘ Thomas Potter, your worships, of Little Baddow ; and, 
by God, the villains that stole my horse shall hang, were 
they ten times my gossips and neighbours.” 

Poles, Johnson, and Lee turned and stared. The situa- 
tion had taken a difficult turn. 

“‘ Saw ye aught of the ’scaped prisoner ? Answer truly, 
or the torture shall wring it from ye.” 

“‘ As God’s my witness,” said Thomas Potter, “‘ when yon 
damn’d wizard flung me in the water, I saw a body floating 
out downstream. It sank as I strove in the mud and reeds.” 

The prisoners, held fast, dared not glance at one another. 
But something like a grin flitted across the gipsy’s red 
mouth ; and something like a sigh of relief rose in Poles’ 
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breast. Nicholas Johnson, his bald head wrinkled, his 
fierce eyes turned to earth, his jaws champing, and his 
hands a-quiver, had a mind too occupied to reflect on the 
bundle of clothes he had cast into the water. Crowe 
was a quiet man, dogged and unimaginative. He kept 
silence from: first to last. 

The four were hurried into a stinking cell, where they 
spent the night in making plans. They were in parlous 
danger, but in Johnson they had one whose ability to 
scheme was unsurpassed; and whose intelligence and 
knowledge of human nature lifted him above all about 
him, captors or captives. 

In response to Potter’s piteous entreaty, he was put in a 
cell apart from the others, to await examination. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
“THAT WENT BY THE WAY ” 


DWARD MANTELL, spurring his horse in the 
mirk, felt him rear suddenly at the explosion of 
firearms near by, discharged at random by the party of 
soldiers from the town. He kept his head down, however, 
and soothed the frightened beast, letting it go where it 
would, for he had no plan in his mind. The events of the 
last hour confused him, and his outlook could not keep 
pace with their swiftness and variety. His habit of 
acquiescence slowly dominated his excited realization of 
freedom. What should he do with this new-found liberty, 
after all ? 

There were stars overhead, and the wind blew softly 
from the west as though favouring his journey eastward. 
Harwich and the sea! The thought grew in his mind... . 

He wondered whither the horse was carrying him, for he 
was now beneath dark trees, and the high road was lost. 
He looked up at the stars for guidance, and to his astonish- 
ment, they swung round giddily, as on a pivot. He knew 
he must be near fainting. 

He checked the horse, and thought of trying to find water . 
that might revive him; but at the first motion to dis- 
mount, a sharp pain took him in the side. He put his 
hand to it, and felt it wet. Then he knew he must have 
been hit by one of the chance shots, fired as he rode away 
from his rescuers. 

The horse ambled on, and Edward reflected. He began 
to see the iromy of the thing almost impersonally. He 
wondered if this was to be the end—if his escape was for 
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this. . . . He realized the impossibility of tending his 
wound in the darkness, and closing his eyes to the reeling 
stars, determined to ride on. 

He became less and less capable of thought and decision 
as time passed, and the sense that somehow the responsi- 
bility for judgment and action was taken from him gave 
him a curious relief. He seemed to fall into a sort of 
trance. The reins fell from his hands; and he clutched 
the pommel of his saddle mechanically, as his head drooped. 
Strange fancies beset him. He thought that he had been 
riding for ages ; that the horse was winged ; that a great 
company was about him, considering him with pale, intent 
faces tes 

A difficulty in breathing made him sharply conscious 
again. He dare not take a deep breath for the pain. And 
now, for the last time, an unearthly glow shone from 
behind him, and the fantastic shadow of himself and 
his horse moved grotesquely ahead of him. The pain 
became too great to be borne, and he lost consciousness, 
his head drooping to the horse’s neck, and his hands still 
grasping the saddle. 

By instinct, the horse continued his way smoothly and 
unfalteringly. It belonged to Thomas Potter, and was 
finding its way homeward. All through the night, it 
carried the wounded man, who was at times conscious, 
feebly trying to understand the meaning of things, and 
what were best to do; at times feeling a vague protest 
against this fruitless ending to all the story ; and at times 
uplifted by a conviction that naught else could be so well 
as what had befallen. . . . 

He caught a glimmer of a Bark church tower, with a 
weather-vane upon it, and knew not if it were real or no ; 
but a certainty filled him with the knowledge that. the 
wind was blowing from the west, softly, and that it was 
slowly dying down. The church.reminded him that he 
should pray, but connected thought failed him. 
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And then the past came back, people and places and 
happenings, in vivid pictures—the water, the parson, 
John a Lee, the old monk with the recorder, Nicholas 
Johnson, Humphrey Poles, the Princess Mary, Dick, 
Mercymight. ... 

He cried out, and the horse, startled, threw him, and 
cantered off into darkness. He was not far from home. 


Some time afterwards, Edward Mantell regained con- 
sciousness. He was lying by the side of the road, and 
dawn was breaking. A wooden structure near by, con- 
sisting of two uprights and a cross-piece, caught his fading 
sense. His old fear took him for a moment. ... The 
gallows awaited him then, afterall... . 

There was a strange stillness, and the light grew. He 
shut his eyes to the dreadful shape, and then, as the end 
drew near, they fell open. But the last sight that fell 
upon his earthly sense was, not the wooden supports of 
the sign of the inn, near which he lay, but the sign itself, 
swinging between them. 

A great red rose, surmounted by a golden crown 
newly painted, gleamed in the first rays of the sun, and 
the agony of mind and body of the dying man were lost 
in a deep and uplifting joy. .. . The Tudor Rose... 
The badge of his family, that claimed him at last ! 

He rose to hands and knees. There was a dark patch 
by the roadside where he had lain. The Blood Royal. 
. .. The words came to his mind, and were banished 
by a sense of the exceeding littleness of their significance 
now. 

He crawled with infinite difficulty, trailing through 
dust and stones, to the inn-sign. esting his back against 
the wooden support, he looked up, and above him 
glimmered the face of Mercymight. He said her name 
quietly. Then he whispered “ Jesus,” and died. 
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The parish clerk of Little Baddow sat in the tiny house 
in the corner of the churchyard. Parson Steare and the 
sexton had just finished their work and gone, and he 
called his granddaughter to bring pen and inkhorn. A 
strip of parchment lay on the rough table before him, 
and he soliloquized as she obeyed him slowly, singing a 
wordless song. 

“ Parson’s thowts be wanderin’ this day; don’t, he 
would’n a’ begun wrong psalm. . . . Opened at wrong 
paige, A rackon. .., ’A should a’ said, ‘Lord, Thou 
hast been our refuge,’ and stead o’ that ’a said, ‘ Give 
the king Thy judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness 
unto the king his son.’ . . . Dority, give I that inkhorn.” 

The child brought it heedlessly, and went to loak at 
the new grave. She was a little maid of seven, with a 
thick thatch of yellow hair that shone like sunshine against 
the dark yews. 

The clerk wrote upon the slip with care, so that the 
parson might read and copy it fairly into the register : 

“ Buryed a poore man yt went by ye waye.” 


EPILOGUE 


HIS tale, that has for its subject the story of Edward 
Mantell, like the life-story of any one of us, could 
claim to have little value, or matter worth the preserving, 
unless it be conceded that it is not that which happens 
to a human being by way of circumstance and heredity 
that counts as of supreme value, but the attitude of soul 
and the spiritual significance of God’s creature under the 
stress and impact of such circumstance, whatever be the 
historical setting ; whether the surroundings be what is 
called prosaic and modern, or take the variety and 
picturesqueness of a past age. The seeming futility, 
according to human judgment, of a life such as has been 
sketched here from the stray records of the past, does 
not express finality. Yet the things concerning Edward 
Mantell, to be told by mortal chronicler, have an end at 
this point, 

It may suffice to say, as to those others with whom his 
life was interwoven, that the tablet in Little Baddow 
Church, emphasizing the reality of her mortality according 
to her wish, records that Mercymight Springham lived 
for twenty-six years the wife of Richard Bristowe. 

The accounts of the trials of that time suggest to us 
how the subtilty of Nicholas Johnson secured the acquittal 
and discharge, not only of himself on the matter of the 
wax effigy, but also of his associates who were accused 
of contriving the escape of Edward Mantell. It is long 
years since they were all laid to rest, yet the spiritual 
quality, of one sort or another, for which they stood, 
survives. . 

And the spirit of the place, where these things happened, 
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survives also. Still the ceaseless wind blows across the 
open country from the blue distances, or from the sea, 
and sweeps the Ridge. The shadows still change upon 
the surface of the pond by Gipsy Corner, and the wild 
roses bloom immortally, though the crowned rose of the 
Tudors has become a memory. 


THE END 


